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FOUR NEW 
PICTURES! 


The four pictures shown at the side are reproductions of the 
same paintings which were used as covers of recent issues of 
FIELD AND STREAM. After the appearance of each of 
these pictures we received scores of requests for reproductions 
for framing; and accordingly we have had them made. 


They are absolutely faithful reproductions of the original 
paintings, in full colors, done by a newly perfected process. 
They are of great beauty, cannot be told from the originals 
except by close examination, and are on a fine grade of specially 
made, heavy, white paper. They are 9!% x 11!% inches, with 
a margin of 4 inches, or 1314 x 1514 over all—the ideal size for 
framing. 


The picture of the setters is from an oil by the greatest living 
painter of hunting dogs, Percival Rosseau. The original is 
valued at several thousand dollars. The pictures of the quail, 
ducks and geese are from paintings by Lynn Bogue Hunt, who 
is regarded by many as the greatest of all artists who portray 
American game birds and wild fowl. They were made especially 
for FIELD AND STREAM. 


We offer you a complete set (4) of these pictures — 


With a YEAR’S 75 
SUBSCRIPTION, Ak f 
new or renewal, for ~—  ©@ 


We guarantee these pictures to be fine and beautiful enough 
to merit hanging in the den, dining-room, bed-rooms or halls of 
the finest homes. If you do not agree with us, if you are dis- 
appointed in them for any reason at all, return them to us and 
we shall refund your money immediately without question. 


We know of no pictures which would be more appropriate 
for hanging on the walls of hunting club, yacht club or any 
other club whose members care anything about our game birds. 
For a few pennies you can make your club a present which every 
member will thank you for, if you have no room for them at 
home. 

If you are a subscriber for FIELD AND STREAM you 
doubtless intend to renew when your subscription expires. By 
doing it now you may obtain these four lovely pictures for only 
25 cents extra. If you are a newsstand buyer we point cut the 
fact that by accepting this offer you will receive the next 12 
issues and these four pictures for 25 cents Jess than the 12 
issues alone will cost you if bought from a newsdealer. 


And here is another suggestion— 


Get a subscription from a friend 
($2.75) and send it with 25 cents of 
your own ($3 altogether) and we'll 
send the magazine to him and a set 
of the pictures to each of you!! 


FIELD AND STREAM 


45 West 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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as known today 
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OME few years ago an outboard motor weigh- 
ing less than sixty pounds was unheard of— 
starting on the first spin was occasional—a speed 
of 18 to 20 miles per hour was “years hence.” 
Then came L. J. Johnson with a new idea in 
marine engineering; that an outboard motor must 
be lighter in weight, easier to carry, easier to ma- 
neuver, to justify its purpose as an outboard. 
He sensed the desire of water lovers for a motor 
that was portable—that had responsive power— 
that performed with the certainty of a motor car. 
And Johnson was right! The old order of out- 


board motors was revolutionized with a new, ad- 
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a newer, compact design of more even balance 
and proportion—and an ease of maneuvering 
which found instant approval with water motor- 
ists everywhere. 

That Johnson was destined to lead was evi- 
denced in the public’s immediate acceptance of 
this advanced outboard. Its popularity grew with 
each year. In five years the Johnson Motor Com- 
pany has become the acknowledged leader in the 
industry. Its influence is noted in the acceptance 
of many of its features by other boat motors—a 
tribute to Johnson’s engineering genius. 


Johnson leadership will be further emphasized 














vanced outboard—the 35- in the coming year with new 
pound Johnson Light Twin. eNext cMonth J achievements—new mechan- 

» New mechanical perfec- . ical refinements. Johnson 
tions came with the Johnson; An important Johrison Motors for 1927 will be just 
Full Pivot Steering; Auto- §\§ announcement appears as much a forward step to- 
matic Tilting; an Anti- ee i -~- day, as the first Light Twin 
cavitation Plate giving Watch or it/ was 5 years ago—and that 





means something. 
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SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 


Canadian Distributor 
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greater propulsion efficiency; 
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1026 SAMPLE STREET 
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JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 
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“Wh en the 
‘SILVER KING 
Strthes 


“*THE GOLD 
MEDAL 
at the 
Sesqui - Centennial 
International Expo- 
sition has been 
awarded to the 
PFLUEGERS for ex- 
cellency of quality, 
complete assortment 
and serviceability of 
fishing tackle.’’ 























OVERS of deep sea fishing are also lovers of the Pflueger 
Templar Reel, once they know its many superiorities. 


It is built with all the genuine Pflueger traditional merit which 
means dependability in an emergency as well as delight in regular 
service. Especially recommended for tarpon, tuna, sailfish, sword- 
fish and all other heavy salt water fish. Designed with many ¢ 
improved features such as 2 


Improved Drag Handle—By test proven to be the best and / 
having the greatest range of pound tension of any Drag 
Handle. The Star Screw Cap _— of adjustment to any a 


Send for Pflueger Pocket tension even while fish is in pla 


Catalog—Handbook Drag Stop—Controlled by shifting lever on edge of front 7 is 
for Fishermen plate, avoiding any injury to hand. 7, 2 

Contains just the information that ope 
every fisherman wants to know. Facts Improved Oiling System Reel and Drag can be 7 @) PP 
about fish—all varieties—where they oiled thoroughly without taking apart. '@) = 
live—weight—tackle recommended for < s é 4 
catching, etc. Advice on deep sea You will find many exclusive Pflueger r - 
fishing—surf casting—trolling—bait features on the Templar and you will find a - C3” .0 
and fly casting, etc. Pflueger makes fe wt ber & PS (od 
fishing tackle for every species of world of delight in its use. & 


game fish, fresh and salt water fishing. 
Copy sent free upon request. 


THE ENTERPRISE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. F-1 “The Pfluegers” AKRON, OHIO VE: 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of Fishing Tackle in the United States / QR 


ERS £ 


Ask your dealer to show you this Reel. 





PFLUEG 


PRONOUNCED. “FLEW-GER* 


FISHING TACKLE ly ff 


Leaders Since I86- /& f 
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OME to Lee County and 


let us show the 


way to the finest haunts for deer and other 
game. Here you are in the heart of the great 


game preserve of Florida. 


With the adjoining 


counties it embraces more than four million 
acres. You will have a real opportunity 


here to test your skill with a 


Experienced guides available. 
fishing tackle and golf clubs, 


to come this winter. 


rifle or shot gun. 
Bring your 
too. Plan now 


Sunshine Every Day 


Thomas A. Edison is coming 


back to his home 


here this year for the forty-third season. 
Henry Ford also has a home here with hun- 
dreds of other winter residents. 


Write for Booklet 


booklet gives de- 


Address: 


N, Fort Myers, 


£ Our illustrated 
-. = tails of amusement and recrea- 
by t=, tional advantages—also listing 
rN 4 of all hotels and their rates. 
{ Write for a copy today. 
Vite Fort Myers Chamber of Com- 
<-¢ merce, Dept. 
. Florida. 
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SPORTSMEN! 


—make your headquarters at 
THE BLACKSTONE 
South Michigan Avenue facing Grant Park 
or at 


THE DRAKE 
Upper Michigan Avenue facing Lake Michigan 


These two mag- 
» nificent worl d- 
famed hotels are 
equi-near the 
center of the 
city’s activities. 
They are con- 
nected by the 
Famous Boule- 
vard Link, an 
"em important part 
ual of Chicago's 
“City Beautiful” 
Plan. 





When going through Chicago on your fishing 
or hunting trip—north, east, south or west 


GAME PRESERVE 
and HUNTING CLUB 


in Old Mexico, near Texas border, 
situated in the Carmen Mountains. 
Big game hunting, ideal Southern 
climate, 114,000 acres in heart of 
Carmen Mountains, more acreage to 
be added. Bear, deer, turkeys, Mex- 
ican Lions, wild cats, many varieties 
small game. Limited number mem- 
berships yet open, $1,000.00 each, 
part cash. Mountains reach eleva- 
tion 11,000 feet. 600 miles running, 
plunging mountain streams. Fine 
summer resort. Cool in summer and 
mild in winter. Buy a membership, 
and bring family and spend hunting 
season on club. Club house ready in 
November. Write us for particulars. 


FREEMAN AND JOHNSON 
205 Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 











The Blackstone 
THE DRAKE HOTEL COMPANY | 


Booklet on request 





Managers Chicago | 

















FAMOUS ILLINOIS RIVER 
Duck and Goose Shooting 


Near Browning and Bath. Heated blinds for 
cold weather. Make reservations at once. 
W. T. BOYD 


SHELDONS GROVE ILLINOIS 




















The Greatest Mallard 


. . . 
Duck Shooting in America 
More Mallard Ducks congregate in our territory 
than any like area in the world. Our shooting 
privileges cover over 30,000 acres. 
Until you have been with us you don’t know 
“Ducks.” Ask the man who has. 


Watson, Ark. J. A. WILKIN Rosedale, Miss. 


Seized and Sold For Taxes 





100 acres Hunting and Trapping -- 94.50 
200 acres Fine Sporting Property... 250.00 


ese prices are not first payments, or price 
per eA but the total amount asked. Also 
autifully situated hunting and fishing camps 
for moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, 
whitefish, bass, etc., best in North America. 
Summer cottage sites, farms, heavily wood: 
tracts, acreages large and small, for pleasure 
and investment, all offered at ten cents on the 
dollar of their value and on easy monthly pay- 
ments of and upwards. Illustrated lists de- 
scribing the above and hundreds of other prop- 
erties seized and sold for taxes mailed free on 
request. Send no money, send for a list at 
once, so you will have first choice. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 601, 72 Queen St., West, 
Toronto, 2, Ontario, Canada. 

















winter FISHING, 


extending into Gulf of 





Resewell M. Curtis, Mgr. 


Mexico. 


AT NAPLES-ON-THE-GULF 


The Naples Hotel and Cottages 
WITH A MATCHLESS WINTER CLIMATE 
A high-class winter resort in Southern Florida—catering to lovers of sports. We 


have fine GOLF; TRAPSHOOTING; QUAIL. SNIPE SHOOTING. 
SURF BATHING. 


Wonderful 


SWIMMING POOL, BALLROOM, 
ORCHESTRA, BILLIARD ROOM, MOVING PICTURES, 1000-FOOT PIER 


Thoroughly modern hotel with accommodations for 250 guests. 


Open December 15th. 


For Reservations Address 


Naples, Florida 














TOURISTS 
Watch for This Emblem 


The Wayside Inns 
and Camps display- 
ing this emblem have 
been thoroughly in- 
spected for cleanli- 
ness and sanitation. 
Patronize these places 
for your protection. 
Courteous treatment and satisfactory ac- 
commodations are guaranteed you by the 


TOURISTS WAYSIDE LEAGUE 
8530 Woodward Ave. Detroit, Mich. 


AUTHORIZED 
CERTIFIED 
APPROVED 


URI 
OV S25 


WAYSIDE 
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Become a 
Part-Owner 
in only 


Large Cattle 
RANCH ¢ 


left in Northwest 


Here in the great 
northwest there is 
only one large ranch 
left. 94,000 acres of 
the choicest grazing 
land. 35 miles long. 
Plenty of water. Extends over 8 townships. The 
present peculiar situation in the land market 
together with unusual local conditions makes 
this tremendous tract available at the low orig- 
inal government price of pioneer days. 


POWDER RIVER RANCH 


assures generous profits. Cattle increase 8% every year 
and sheep 100%. Furthermore all oil and mineral Tights 
with the land. THE ENTIRE TRACT IS UNDER- 
AID WITH COAL and is close toboth the Wyoming and 
Montana Oil Fields. This is an opportunity of alife time. 
Help preserve this heritage of the American People. 
Nothing expresses the Real American Spirit like the 
West. Rememberit wasthe West that producedsuchmen 
lore velt, ers, Tex Austin, etc. 
No more trustworthy, devoted and faithful men can be 
found than the “‘wild and woolly” cowboy or puncher. 
These men will work for you and naly he preperticn 
of your company produce real profits. al Americans 
are made in this country. Come out and see it for your- 
self. Spend your vacation here on your own ranch. 
You can be a part owner for as little as $25 entire pay- 
ment. Write for details and illustrated folder. Act quick. 


POWDER RIVER RANCH CO. 
MILES CITY, MONT. 


high, 
And the punchers will be 
singin’ 
As in the roarin’ days 
gone by.”’ 





































RATES Single Rooms $3-$5 
Double Roots $6-$9 
150 Rooms each with Bath or Ac- 
sess. Completely reconditioned, redec- 
orated and newly furnished through- 
out Modern equipment Fireproof. 
Soundproof. nder Owner-manage- 
ment. European Plan. Centrally situ- 
ated and conveniently located for vis- 
{tors arriving by road. rail or boat. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 

















RATES FROM 
$2 PER DAY 
Modern, Comfortable, 
Clean, Convenient, 
Central. Twelve years 
under same owner- 
management. 

WRITE FOR FOLDER 


HOTEL 


ALBERT 


JACKSONVILLE 
FLORIDA 











A He-Man’s Paradise 


28 miles from Brunswick, Ga., on a shell 
road leading off the Dixie Highway, 20,000 
acres of Marsh Land with many navigable 
streams traversing offer excellent shoot- 
ing and fishing—Scrappy Bass and Trout. 
Ducks by the Thousands in this 


PLAYGROUND OF THE SOUTH 


Well-screened cottages equipped for house- 
keeping, running artesian water, shower 
baths, toilets, etc. Or board with boats, 
guides, etc., can be arranged for. Daily mail. 
Stop on your way South and enjoy a few 
weeks in this Wilderness Resort. 


For Particulars and Reservations 
ress 


W. H. KITTLES 
clo Camp Kittles, P. O. Valona, Ga. 



















FORTY-Five west 
FORTY-FIFTM STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


Asoerica’s Magezine for the Outdooremen 
PRESENTS 
A Series of 
Hunting and 
Fishing 
Motion Pictures 









of Days Afield with Rod and Gua 























For Hunting aud Fishing Clubs, 
Game Protective Associations, 
City and Country Clubs, Churches 
"Schools, Fraternal and other 
organizations 







Produced gniier the personal supervision of 


ELTINGE FP. WARNER 





SEND FOR THIS CIRCULAR! 


It will give you complete information about a series of motion 
pictures which you and every one of your friends would enjoy 
immensely—probably more than any pictures you have ever seen— 
and which, if you are a member of a club of any kind, you can 
see whenever you wish simply by showing the circular to the enter- 
tainment committee and asking them to get busy. They are the 


Field ¢? 
Stream 


MOTION PICTURES 


a 
Hunting and Fishing 


and are the finest motion pictures of their kind that have ever been made on this 
continent. There are over 50,000 feet showing the taking of every kind of Amer- 
ican game and game fish, by some of the most expert hunters and neg who have 
ever lived. Every foot is genuine and the pictures are all made “close up,”’ with 
every detail as distinct to you as if you were actually present. 





The finest entertainment that can be provided for 
CLUB BANQUETS, SMOKERS, ETC. 


Clubs of every kind have found this to be so. Scores of them have gone 
through the entire 50,000 feet, a release at a time. And hunting and fishing 
clubs have found them the greatest membership getters ever devised. The pic- 
tures are divided into releases of 5,000 feet, or enough for 1 hour and 15 minutes’ 
entertainment, and can be had on terms that amount to a free loan of the film. 
The cost providing this great entertainment is negligible. The films are at your 
service onte rms amounting to a free loan, so your only expense will be the hire 
of projection machine and operator for one evening. 


PUT MONEY IN YOUR TREASURY: many clubs have done it; it’s easy. 
Use these films, one or two releases, for a regular show in a hired hall. Charge 
$1 admission and clear several hundred dollars. 


Send for the circular illustrated giving complete information of films, terms, etc. 


45 West 45th Street New York, N. Y. 
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the trip. It is gre and beyond description. 


They will aie out, leav' orse 
siong the Alsek. All the trips ar red on a 50 day basis. A 
leave White Horse about that t on this frie is 


time 
here you find th in the fall. erences permitted 
The Conadian Bank of Commerce White nana 
ticu ars: EUGENE JACQUOT, White Horse, Yukon Yerrit errtory. Canada 


HUNT IN THE YUKON! 


With the Yukon Brothers Who Handle a 


and are in touch with game conditions at all times. They 


are mountain-bred and perfectly safe. 
tables and a cookstove, and set the most wonderful table ever 
seen in cam 
Women a 
The country hunted in is on the edge of the 
bm where the boundary between the th 


is far from the beaten path and the scenery alone is worth 
One is constantly surrounded by glaciers and snow-capped peaks. 


Sheep, Moose, Caribou, Bear 


Pack Train Like a Circus 


HE JACQUOT BROTHERS, Louis and Jean, live on 
Lake Kluane, on the edge of the big game country 


se their own horses right there, co uently the horses 
hey carry chairs, 
They evenserve French pastry on the t 
children can make the trip in perfect comfort, 
a breat ‘o— 


a has never been surveyed and never will ‘be. It 


ite Rivers. 

hee date at bear. This hunt would be 

msand the second batch of bunters 

‘Tad bear. Shots guaranteed at e 

R.Allen Alten Geli, Marsball Field Annex Blog. Chicago, In. 
prominent American big game * Further ‘par- 








Shoot Ducks and Geese 


Located in center of Currituck Sound. Finest 
Canvas Back, Red Head and Mallards, also 
Canadian geese. Twenty-five years’ experience 
enables us to give good results. Reasonable 
rates, best of service. Make reservation early. 


Season November 1 to February 1 


WRIGHT BROS. GAME PRESERVE 
Jarvisburg, N. C. 


O’Neill’s Shooting Lodge 


New place in the heart of Wild Fowl sec- 
tion of Currituck. Best Rigs and Guides. 
Guarantee to satisfy your sporting desires. 
P. H. O’Neill . T. O’Neill 


Mrs. A. W. O’Neill 
Poplar Branch, __ _ North Carolina 





NEE 
Waterlily, P. O. Currituck Sound, N. C. 
Exclusive lodge, electric lights, bath. 
GEESE, DUCKS, QUAIL, SNIPE 
BATTERY AND BLIND SHOOTING 
LIVE DECOYS FOR GEESE 
References supplied on request 


If interested in Natural Duck Food Plants for 
propagation, write Russell A. Griggs, this address. § 


WHITE’S GAME PRESERVE 
Middle of Currituck Sound Waterlily, P.0., N.C. 


One of the very best preserves in North America. 
All kinds of good ducks, especially canvasbacks. 
Also Canada geese, quail and Wilson snipe, Sea- 
son: November, December and January. All the 
months are good. Shooting sure to be g in 
November,” as game is young and tame then. 
Write for reservations early. If you wish wild 
duck foods for propagation, write us. 





Hunting Preserve 
FOR SALE 


in the Best Hunting Section 
on South Carolina Coast, 5000 Acres 


Good duck, quail, turkey, deer and fox hunt- 
ing. Excellent blac ss fishing during 
winter season. Has been well protected from 
poachers. Located six miles from good town 
on State Highway. Five miles river front- 
age. Good proposition for club. Price rea- 
sonable considering location and value of 
property. Terms very liberal. Also several 
small preserves in same section containing 
700 to 1500 acres. No idle inquiries desired. 
For full information address Box 528, care 
of Field & Stream. 














“Everything 
for Sportsmen” 


Caledonian plantation on the Waccomaid, 
Georgetown ar. Duck, deer, quail, 
snipe, and fox hunting. Trained guides, 
duck boats, decoys, etc. Pack of hounds, 
bird dogs, saddle horses. Launch. Hot and 
cold water throughout house. Comfortable 
accommodations. Best of Southern cook- 
ing. Boat and telephone communication 
with Georgetown. 


For further information address 


RALPH NESBIT, Waverly Mills, S.C. 























ROBERTS’ GOOSE AND | DUCKING CLUB 


Located in the center of Currituck Sound, Waterlily, 
P. O., North Carolina. The best shooting for 
canvasback and redheads, pin tail, widgeon, and blue 
bills in America. Abundance of Canada geese. More 
duck food than there has been for a number of years. 
Shoot quail and snipe on rest days. Good quail dogs. 
Good accommodation. Shoot from Batteries, Single 
or Double. Shoot from Points and Blinds. Can give 
references. Auto mee ue train. Write or wire for 
reservations. RUFUS ROBERTS, Prop. 


Duck and Goose Shooting on 
Currituck Sound 


Complete accommodation for Sportsmen. 
Experienced Guides. Best of References. 
Write or Telegraph. 

L. C. BAUM, Sr. 

Poplar Branch North Carolina 
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Currituck Sound, N. Cc: 
Canvasback — Redhead — Geese - 
This part of the Sound for C. back and Redh _~ Our 
Guides know where to rig out. Our Sportsmen return year 
after year. Comfortable rooms and beds. Food unsurpassed. 


Reservations: November Ist to February 1st—References 


SAWYER'S LoDG bg od N. C. 
SAWYER 











FOR SALE 


An Old Plantation 


On Cooper River, shove 40 miles by water or highway 
from Charleston, S. C.; located between two winter home 
estates; S. A . ace ‘Station My property; L. 
Station 12 miles distant. Site of the Colonial town of 
Childbury. Colonial Church (1725) and lot surrounded 
by this property. Contains 64 acres om field, 41 
acres old rice field, and 739 acres wooded land Apply 


W. J. Ball, 377 King St., Charleston S. C. 





Dudley’s Island 


DUCK AND G 2 he SHOOTING OVER 
LIVE DECOYS, Lower end BACK BAY, 
and Upper CURRITUCK. Good feed in 
marshes, all point shooting,write for folder. 


L.L. DUDLEY, Virginia Beach, Va. 





TO ALL SPORTSMEN 

Good Quail, Deer, Turkey and Duck 
shooting in South Carolina with trained 
guides and dogs—quail shooting guaran- 
teed best in the state. 

Write me for terms 
B. G. FENTERS, Hemingway, S. C. 











Best Duck and Goose shooting on Currituck Sound. Live 
Red Head Canvas Back, and geese decoys Guides 10 
to 25 years experience. First class rigs. Best of accom- 
modations. Ladies may be entertained as well as gents. 
Reasonable rates. Excellent board. Located on shore 
of Currituck Sound at shipping point. Good roads from 
station. Best of references. Make reservation early. 
Season November ist. February Ist. 


I. M. GALLOP _ _Harbinger, N. C. 





Baum’s Duck Shooters’ Paradise 


Goose shooting especially 


Real Hunting over live decoys, with baited 
blinds, and shooting points. Have the most 
celery we've had in several years. With real 
home cooking. Write or wire for information. 


CITY COMFORTS 


With finest duck and quail shooting. Can- 
vasback, ruddy, redheads, geese. Just opened 
to the public—the only club on Currituck 
Sound having in every room, electric lights, 
steam heat and private bath. Reservations— 


MARVIN HALSTEAD, MUNDEN, VA. 


Ducks— Brandt — Geese 


Daylight Saving, hunt following day 
Reached from points north via Old Point Comfort and Norfolk 
Express ang Rotor State on ee et 
Persons teawia New Yor . arrive Keller 
5: SLA M. See schedute for Philadelphia, Wilmington and 
h ts 
so. November, December and January 
Fishing. April 25 to October 15. Channel Bass, large 
Weaks, e 

















W. E. BAUM, Grandy, N. C. 











A. H. G. MEARS, WACHAPREAGUE, EASTERN SHORE, VIRGINIA 








Northern Ontario, now mar for settlement at 
finest agricultural land in the world. 


issued under 
Full instructions in regard to acquiring a title 


H. A. MACDONELL 





NORTHERN 
ONTARIO 


Its resources in lumber, mineral, waterpower, fish, game and scenery 
are immense. The land calls for men to cultivate it, and in return will give health, comfort and prosperity. 


What settlers say of the soil, climate, farming and re life, is told in a most attractive booklet 
the direction of the Honourable ag 


For Free Copies Write-— 
Director of Colonization, Parliament Buildings 
Please mention this paper 





{ 
50 cents per acre, contains “millions 7 acres of the 
Martin, Minister of Agriculture for Ontario. 
to these rich agricultural lands are also given. 


TORONTO, CANADA 
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Quail—doves— _— 
wild turkeys—deer 


Fine hunting and excellent Hotel 
accommodations. Dogs—guides— 
horses or automobiles furnished. 


THE CAROLINA HOTEL _ Summerville, S. C. 
South Carolina Lowlands 


Good quail, duck and deer-hunting. Opening of 
season indicates good sport. 

Game plentiful. 

Good, comfortable duck camp. We do open 
water point shooting and get mostly Mallards 
and Blacks. 

More broods of turkeys than for several years. 
Are in position to give parties fair turkey shooting. 
B. O. BOURNE, 922 Prince St., Georgetown, S. C. 


FOR SALE 


Hunting and Fishing locations, and Winter Homes 
in the delightful Carolina Coast Country—the native 
heath of Archibald Rutledge. Ducks, wild turkey, 
deer, quail, and other game, plentiful. Fine fishing in 
river and ocean. For particulars write or wire 


Hugh L. Oliver 








“~ cee ~y SOUTH CAROLINA 


(City of Waterways) 


OZARKS 


|FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, 
‘fishing, hunting, trapping, canoeing, bath- 
ing; adapted to fruit, poultry, vacation or 
<p ogmeet ~ home. $100.00; $5.00 down; 


00 monthly. 
HERMAN HUBBARD 
1973 North Fifth, Kansas City, Kansas 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Hotel Charlotte Harbor, a delightful hostelry, in an 
unexploited natural beauty spot 40 hours from N. Y. 
and 45 hours from Chicago by through pullman, 
opens Saturday, January Ist, 1927. 


The Hotel is located at the intersection of the Tamiami 
Trail and the Dixie Highway on the Florida West 
Coast and contains 200 rooms each with a bath and 
facing Charlotte Harbor. Good, hard surface, auto- 
mobile roads spread in all directions. There are fire- 


proof garage accommodations for motorists. 


The features are quail shooting, fishing, bathing, tennis, 
and golf on our own 18 hole course. The Hotel has 
an excellent orchestra. Dances are held and moving 
pictures are displayed in the evenings. 


The new booklet is now available. Write Robert 
M. Crouch, Manager, Florida Gulf Coast Hotels 
Inc., 220 West 42nd Street, New York City, or after 


January Ist, address 


HOTEL 


CHARLOTTE HARBOR 


PUNTA GORDA 


FLORIDA 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 
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ud Puddles 


Shooting California ducks and shooting at several others 


By Carr. Epwarp C. Crossman 


had pretty easy sailing. Owing to 

Dame Nature's kindly provisions, 
said duck, seeking a warmer clime, could 
fly the odd nine hundred miles to the 
Mexican border without once lacking a 
spot where he could wet his feet and his 
wuistle. 

Probably this was the greatest line of 
duck migration in this country outside the 
Mississippi Valley. The Sacramento fur- 
nished the northern approach, with the 
great tule marshes of central California for 
a loafing spot; then the San Joaquin River 
for the southern continuation of the journey, 
with the Tulare and Buena Vista and other 
lakes and swamps for loafing spots, while 
the ducks fed on the many grain fields of 
the San Joaquin Valley. 

Many of the birds wintered here, the 
canvasbacks and redheads hunting up the 
higher and colder mountain lakes. Others 
flew farther south, into southern California, 
and the many marshes in that scantily 
settled region. Some continued their flight 
to the Colorado, and the marshes near its 
mouth or to the scanty wet spots in Lower 
California. 

Feed there was galore. Plenty of fresh 
water existed—water that never froze save 
for thin skim ice on unusually frosty morn- 
ings in the central portions of 
the state. Cover was plenti- 
ful, and hunters were com- 
paratively scarce. 

After the East discovered 
California, alas the day, cer- 
tain ambitious agricultural 
parties from Iowa and Indiana 
and Maine and New York, and 
most of the other states of the 
ice-cap or hibernating zone, 
made a still greater discovery. 
If you introduced to the so- 
called desert lands of that dry 
state California the clear, 
sparkling waters of the 
great Sierra rivers and creeks, 
you would get in a remarkably 
short space of time crops of 
this and that which would 
make the most fertile lands of 
the home states resemble patch- 
es from the Sahara Desert. 


IFTY years ago, the duck arriving 
at the northern border of California 





Where only greasewood and rattlers 
flourished, three months after you put 
water on this land there would stand 
orange and fig and raisin and other trees 
three years old and in full bearing. All you 
had to do then was to await the approach 
of the city fruit buyer with his fat check, 
and then spend the rest of your time in 
idleness until another crop and another 
check rolled around. 

I have never personally witnessed this 
pleasing effect of water and California land 
and California climate, but I have read 
the literature of the farm-land subdividers. 
Anyhow, the union of water and San 
Joaquin Valley land proved profitable 
enough to divert more and more of the flow 
of the great Sierra rivers which fed the 
Tulare and the Buena Vista and other lakes 
of the duck paradise. 


HE Tulare Lake, once thirty miles long 
and about twenty wide, with marsh bor- 
derneatly surrounding it, commenced to fade 
away. No longer did four or five million 
ducks, escaping the rigors of a Canadian 
winter, pile into the lake and loaf there 
indefinitely. The last million commenced 
to find things a bit crowded. 
Colonies commenced to reach out and 
turn the lake bed into farms. All sorts of 
things were raised, including cotton and 


You can’t see the duck for a very good reason, but the picture 


shows the type of blind used 


mortgages, on land over which used to 
float large flocks of carefree and happy 
sprig and widgeon and gadwall and teal and 
blue-bill and geese of seven different varie- 
ties. 

At the present time the Tulare Lake is 
but a memory. The babies born in that 
vicinity in the past seven years or so haven’t 
shown the least signs of being web-footed. 
The Buena Vista Lake, farther south, is so 
dry that the last rain produced a large 
cloud of steam when it struck the lake-bed. 

The duck of the year of 1926, leaving 
Canada only when his tail shows signs of 
frost-bite because he knows what awaits 
him farther south, has technically what is 
known as one hell of a time in his progress 
over the land of the free. With but few 
exceptions, every patch of open and still 
water from the Oregon-California border 
south has a dense fringe of hunters at $10 
per hunt. The former great open lakes, 
where the duck didn’t give two hoots what 
the fringe consisted of or concealed, are 
now. dotted with prosperous homesteads 
sheltering laughing children and husband- 
men who are equipped with shotguns and 
just as fond of ducks as the member of the 
costly duck club. 

The string of sloughs and swamps that 
led like stepping stones southward from 
the lake of the tules are gone. If the hope- 
ful duck of mature years drop- 
ped down into some former 
favorite hang-out in a quiet 
slough, he’d find a canteen 
and a snake-bite outfit advis- 
able portions of his equipment. 
Even though divers duck clubs 
controlling the various damp 
spots through the valley had 
certain rest days and certain 
shoot days, it required a wise 
duck to avoid dropping into a 
club on a shoot instead of a 


rest day and getting) himself 
copiously shot full of number 
four holes. 


No: with a winding rib- 
bon of concrete 175 miles 
long connecting the million 
peat in Los Angeles with the 
ormer duck haunts in the 
lower San Joaquin Valley, be- 
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Why some ducks are hard to find even if very dead 


yond a 5,000-foot range of mountains, the 
duckless sportsmen of the town of climate 
and movies are once more reproducing the 
old conditions of the great duck fly-way. 
Tne former lakes can never be restored, nor 
would it aid the duck shooter if they were, 
so great was their area. Experiment has 
proved, however, that if you draw laborious- 
ly, by means of electric pumps, water from 
the artesian belt of the valley and spread 
it out over what appears to be a hopeless, 
dry, white expanse of greasewood flat and 
dike it up to prevent its escape, the grease- 
wood presently gives up the ghost and 
long-dormant water plants of the former 
swamp once more come to life. 

So it has come about, in these days of 
quick transportation and slow duck shoot- 
ing, that thousands of acres of the most 
hopeless looking land you ever saw, worth 
for any other purpose about $4 per square 
mile, are being sold at prices as high as $50 
per acre. The section is being reticulated 
by miles of shallow, quickly built dikes and 
flooded from irrigating ditches and wells. 
Once more it is returned to its primeval 
condition of duck marshes. 

Along this arid strip of the former duck 
flight are literally hundreds of clubs, each 
owning from 50 acres upward and including 
from one man to a dozen. And there 
stretch long miles of ponds with the grease- 
wood still sticking up in them. Once more 
the hopeful quacker lowers his flight, 
which not even an anti-aircraft gun could 
intersect, and looks hopefully over all this 
water and feed and cover. Eventually he 
tarries in numbers enough to justify all the 
man-made ponds and houses and pumps and 
dikes and A sat 


AM not one of the lucky parties con- 

cerned in this duck-marsh reclamation 
scheme, the reason having to do with get- 
ting another pair of shoes for the baby 
and ‘five gallons more gas for the flivver. 
Yet I would point out to the Bolshevik 
type of brother objecting to duck clubs 
that this sort is different again. 

I heartily agree with the unattached man 
who objects to a club or clubs hogging 
natural flights or natural swamps formerly 
open to the proletariat. In this case 
these brothers are making gallons of water 
bloom where not one drop bloomed before. 
They are encouraging ducks to stick around 
that would otherwise continue their flight 
to Patagonia and way stations, and are 
interfering in no way with the spots still 
open to the non-club hunter—if any. 

Here is the logical method of procedure 
for those fortunate duck-club brothers who 
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are able to pay shekels for their shooting. 
Create new duck waters and shelter instead 
of buying and hogging old marshes and 
passes, which will produce in the minds of 
the proletariat a disposition that will 
eventually backfire on the duck club 
through hostile legislative action. 

“This,” said our host, “is your blind. 
You walk along this dike until you come 
to a white arrow that points out toward the 
blind. Then you walk 300 feet toward the 
north star, and there she is. Be careful in 
wading across the borrow-pit after you 
leave the dike. It is deep for a short dis- 
tance, and then there is a vertical bank a 
foot high that will trip you unless you 
watch for it.” 


EING always an optimistic individual, 

in spite of the fact that twenty-five years 
of sad experience should be enough to 
wreck permanently the hopes of even that 
man who hoped to buy from a Jew and sell 
to a Scotchman with a profit, I took out 
two guns, my pet twenty and a heavy 
magnum gun for experiment. 

Also I had many boxes of hulls for the 
twain. Not that I needed that many, but 
I had to consider the contingency that I 
might resolve to shoot one gun —- 
Also one camera and one canteen, and only 
by hastily departing did I escape a 50- 
pound sack ad than utterly useless and 


The flooded lands of the San Joaquin. 


always irritating blobs of wood known as 
decoys. 

The bright electric lights of the little 
club-house faded into the night behind me, 
and the faint gray of the dawn commenced 
to let objects take misty form. Sleepy, 
irritated duck voices arose now and then 
from the swamp at my left as I trudged 
along for the appointed dike, the sort of 
voice you hear when a bedfellow rolls over 
and takes al! the bed clothes along with him. 
Presently the two oversize rubber boots 
brought me to the mystic arrow that 
pointed off into the black obscurity of the 
marsh. The north star had _ unkindly 
vanished in the valley mist; it was that 
hour of the dawn when stars disappear on 
slight provocation and yet it is not light 
enough to see. 


HE two guns and the camera and the 

canteen and all the shells and the shell- 
coat and the two irritating rubber boots 
and I stepped gingerly off the dike and into 
the deep water of the borrow-pit, and on 
into the mystery of the swamp and the 
blind that lay toward the north star. Had 
that blind been as visible then as it later 
appeared to divers ducks, I should have 
gone to it as infallibly as a master mariner 
laying his course by a red and white flasher 
on a clear night. 

Ten minutes later, however, the cargo and 
I were still cruising around the mud puddle, 
seeking a blind which had apparently gone 
adrift and was making rapid headway 
downstream—whichever way that might be. 
A strip of silver was lifting along the eastern 
sky; objects around me were suddenly 
taking form like the figures in a developing 
print in the chemical bath. 

And then, still fifteen minutes short of 
legal shooting time, a hollow boom from the 
south announced that we had with us that 
lowest form of insect life, the man who 
can’t wait until you can see em. Another 
boom announced that some brother near 
the first had decided that the fat was in the 
fire anyhow, and he might as well knock 
hell out of those sprig sliding over his blind. 

Cargo and I, painfully dragging an ir- 
ritating rubber boot out of the mixture of 
glue and quicksand which apparently 
formed the bottom of the marsh, gazed off 
into the south at the far-off sparkle of gun- 
fire now running through the clubs. Over- 
head were soft, hissing sounds and sounds 
like tearing silk and mysterious whistles; 
and ever and anon, plaintive piping as some 
widgeon complained about being disturbed. 

In a few moments the cream of the morn- 
ing would have arrived, the instant when 
you suddenly realize that you can see well 


Plenty of duck water 
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enough to shoot and that many shootable 
things are sliding over your head. And 
still we hunted for that mysterious blind 
whose only indication was a white arrow on 
a dike that had faded away into the dark- 
ness and the north star, which apparently 
had been left out of the San Joaquin 
Valley astronomy. 


HE dike lifted dimly out of the gray 

obscurity, with another dike at right 
angles to it. Hastily we oriented ourselves, 
stepped around a patch of greasewood— 
and into the blind, an open box rising four 
inches or so above the water. We had 
described around this about 800 yards of 
circles, triangles and other beautiful geo- 
metrical figures. If ever I run a duck club, 
each blind is going to have a large red 
electric blinker on it like a boulevard stop 
signal. 

Survivors from the pre-dawn massacre in 
the south were streaming over my head as I 
hastily lightened ship, tore open a box of 7’s 
and signaled the fire control station that 
Number One gun was ready. The little 
gun spat red fire into the gray dawn as it 
swung ahead of a column of five or six ducks 
sliding over me, northward bound. I 
couldn’t see what sort of ducks they were; 
they were just ducks. Came back the 
sharp spat of striking shot, and hard on its 
heels the smacking splash of solid duck 
meat striking no less solid San Joaquin 
artesian water. 

Presently, as the light brightened and 
the ducks thickened, there returned to me 
the old doubts as to whether I was the 
worst duck shooter in the world or whether 
the United States were densely populated 
with damliars. Because, after firing what 
appeared to be ten blank shotgun shells at 
ten or more apparent wooden decoys which 
had miraculously taken wing, there came 
to me the tales of the brothers who took out 
twenty-five shells and brought back twenty- 
five ducks. 

Also did I resolve that the next time my 
passion for experiment prevailed upon me 
to take out two utterly dissimilar guns to a 
duck blind, I would conveniently drop one 
or more of said guns on the way to the 
blind, at such time as my good sense re- 
turned. Two may be well enough if you 
have unlimited chances for ducks, a con- 
dition which ceased to exist in this country 
about 1887. 

If I decided that I would transact busi- 
ness with the next duck with the 6-pound 
twenty-bore, said next duck came along 
something like 75 yards high and flying 137 
miles per hour. Then, when peeved at the 
total of results from both barrels, I would 
lay aside the twenty and take up the 834- 
pound brute. Immediately a flock of teal 
would whiz past at something like twenty 
eal horizontal range, 6 feet vertical 

eight and 100 miles per hour speed—and 

the big gun never would quite catch up 
with the parade. The net result is that, 
instead of clinging grimly to one gun or the 
other and trying to make it do, the experi- 
mental party with the twain is spending 
most of his time changing guns—and 
watching the departing ducks that had 
flown over during the changing process. 

With the arrival of complete visibility, 
with four ducks known to have slapped the 
still water in a more or less injured con- 
dition, and with an embarrassing number of 
empty cases floating in the adjacent drink, 
it became obvious that something about me 
or my blind was distinctly offensive to the 
duck tribe. It hurt my feelings, much as 
did the remark of the guide to the city man 
that the deer smelled him and went right 
away. The city man objected, stating that 
he had taken a bath only two nights before. 

In my case I couldn’t see that at a 
height of sixty yards or so I looked any 
worse than anybody else, however much 


Mud Puddles 





The audience is deeply impressed at the tale of a high one dropped 


was to be regretted about my appearance 
closer up. Nevertheless the quackers acted 
in a distinctly offensive manner to one as 
sensitive as I. Finally I was reduced to 
sitting deep in the blind, with my neck 
drawn up like a festive mud turtle, and 
then trying for high and wide ones. Some 
of them objected to nothing more than a 
harmless wave of the gun barrel or my 
reaching for the camera, from the way they 
acted. 

Early in this game of long bowls I aban- 
doned the use of 6’s, even loaded in the 
latest 3-inch cases, because they were rapid- 
ly forcing me to the conclusion that as a 
marksman I couldn’t hit a gentleman 
heifer in the southern exposure with an 
object as large as a fiddle. And this could 
hardly be classed as requiring expert marks- 
manship. 

Fours in the big gun, however, connected 
now and then with surprising results. I 
think that most of the surprise in hitting a 
high duck lies in the after-contemplation of 
the time he takesto fall. Judgment of dis- 
tance by the appearance of the duck is most 
difficult—particularly when you miss. But 
when you hit, and that duck commences to 
fall and continues to fall for what seems like 
five minutes, then you realize that you have 
been shooting at some extremely high and 
wide ducks. 

Five sprig flew around my pond, in- 
specting me and my surroundings with 
coldly critical eye. Twice they circled 
around me and twice did I hold my fire, 
hoping that they would drop lower and 
give at least some of the parties farther on a 
little more of a show for their white alley. 
I had noticed that by so charitably passing 
up the higher bunches within ragged 
scratch shot distance but no closer, the 
proceedings that later broke out farther up 
the marsh would now and then return a 
survivor to me within fair range—another 
variety of bread cast upon the waters. 


AS this quintette circled I noted out of the 
corner of one eye froma furtively turned 
head that they had decided it was a low and 
depraved neighborhood. So they set their 
course in the general direction of San 
Francisco, Sacramento, Portland, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Skagway and points en route. 
Peeved at this insulting attitude, I hastily 
slammed in both barrels of the big gun 
about ten duck lengths ahead of the leader. 
Some seconds later the last duck of the 
flock commenced to get a sinking feeling 
with chills and black specks in front of the 


eyes, and decided hastily to drop down and 
get some fresh water to lave his fevered 
brow. 

I watched that duck fall with plenty of 
time to enjoy the sight. It seemed to me 
that he fell pretty abruptly and without 
any more volplaning than is done by a duck 
going upside down through the air, but he 
landed a good 300 yards away and I never 
did get him—all of which proves that he 
didn’t fall vertically. In spite of this and 
other similar shots of my checkered career, 
surprising to the parties at both ends of the 
deal, I still don’t believe in Santa Claus nor 
in 80-yard 12-bore guns, good as they are— 
some of them. 


NCIDENTALLY, the next time the long- 

range bug bites you and you are framing 
your equipment therefor, take the time 
to fire a few 70-yard shots at such simple 
equipment as an empty shell box or two, 
using from 7’s to No. 3 shot and noting the 
effect or lack thereof. The coy disappear- 
ance of the No. 4 within the soft pine of the 
box and the half-hearted clinging of the 
smaller shot to the outside splinters will 
persuade you that, while big shot throw 
thin patterns and ducks get through ‘em, 
when you connect you invite the attention 
of the bird to the matter and he doesn’t 
think that it is merely a little irritation of 
the skin at some spot. 

All this for long ranges. I have never 
found anything wrong with 7’s for the 
normal distances, in which matter of shot I 
am as usual an extremist. 

A solitary spoony—a superflous word, as 
I never saw a spoony that wasn’t solitary, 
even if in a crowd—flew leisurely past the 
two-story green shack the host had mis- 
guidedly built as a club-house and crossed 
the blind of mine host and his freshly made 
pond which looked like a flooded hayfield. 
As the occupant of the blind fired both 
barrels at him he assumed an annoyed ex- 

ression, and then laid his course for the 
urking place of certain duck shooting parties 
farther out in the marsh. 

I watched him until he was fully 400 
yards away in the bright, clear, morning light 
Then, without any apparent reason, he 
collapsed in mid-air and his forward progress 
abruptly ceased with that peculiar “hit-a- 
stone-wall’’ appearance of the slain duck. 

A long second later there came the noise 
of the gun, and a long second after that the 
clear, sharp smack of duck impinging on 
water. It gave one a queer feeling that 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Poisonous 


Dr. Ditmars is recognized as one of the world’s 
greatest authorities on snakes 






\..% = ama mad 
Our Northern timber rattlesnake has black and yellow 
varieties, the latter being heavily banded. The S-shaped 
striking loop of the neck is shown, the rattle elevate 
and sounding its warning buzz ° 


N contact for twenty-five years with an interested public asking many 
questions about the subject of poisonous snakes, I have noted that the 
most frequent query relates to the kinds of poisonous snakes to be 
encountered in the United States. The answer is simple, as there are 

but four. Despite our far-flung boundaries, our extensive areas of moun- 
tains, plains, deserts and vast Southern swamps, these areas ranging in 
latitude from the crisp climates of the North to the near-tropical, the 
variety of form of our dangerous reptiles is simply described. 

The four kinds of poisonous snakes in this country may be defined as 
the rattlesnake, copperhead, water-moccasin and coral snake. The reader 
should note that I say “‘kinds’’ of poisonous serpents. This would not be 
quite proper in a scientific description, but the present article is intended 
to be a plain statement, easy to remember. 

Incidentally, there are about a dozen species of rattlesnakes, some very 
large and a few very small, but all are branded with the segmented rings 
on the tail, which the reptile vibrates or ‘rattles’ as a warning. Every 
serpent of this type is known as a rattlesnake from coast to coast, no matter 
what its species; so we group them all under the head of a single “kind.” 

Rattlesnakes occur in every state, although extremely rare in Maine 
and of scant numbers in New Hampshire and Vermont. The westerly 
states along the northern boundary cannot boast of this scarcity of the 
rattler, which extends well into Canada. 

Second in rank from the extent of its distribution is the copperhead. 
Its range begins with a blunt point in southern Massachusetts and extends 
southward to northern Florida, widening to include central New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, southern Kansas, Okla- 
homa and a considerable portion of Texas. It is also known as the high- 
land moccasin, chunkhead and pilot. 

The water-moccasin, or cotton-mouth (a near and larger relative), is 
restricted to the southeastern states, from central North Carolina, through- 
out Florida and westward to Texas. It ranges a bit up the Mississippi 
and Ohio, into southern Missouri and Illinois. 

The fourth kind, the coral snake (actually two species), occurs over the 
same area as the cotton-mouth and again along the boundary in Arizona 
and New Mexico. In summing up these details, the reader is reminded to 
Our harmless water-snake, which is the alleged enemy of note an interesting fact: that over a great area of this country which we 
game fish and improperly called “moccasin.” Note the familiarly term the “West,” there is but one kind of poisonous snake—the 

long, tapered tail rattler. 

As pictures often convey a clearer understanding than detailed descrip- 
tion, the accompanying illustrations of our four kinds of dangerous serpents 
require only a few supplementary words. Any species of rattler is easily 
recognized by the buzzing appendage on the tail. Using due caution, 
however, it is of importance actually to see the tail. 

There has been many a rattlesnake scare when a perfectly harmless 
serpent vibrated its tail among dried leaves, close to human habitation, 
and produced the result of the premises being permanently vacated. 
Harmless serpents have this habit of imitating the rattler. The harmless 
and beneficial blacksnake, ‘‘milk”’ snake, king snake and gopher snake are 
among the species which produce a sharp buzz with the tail—if that 
appendage is among dried leaves. 


The massasauga or small rattler of the plains. There are 
a dozen species of rattlers, large and small, but all 
recognized by the jointed caudal appendage 








HIS habit is also common, and fortunately so, with the formidable 
copperhead, which is extremely difficult to detect, as it looks much like a 
heap of fallen brown leaves. It is a species which will exist long after the 
rattlesnake is exterminated, owing to its remarkable mimicry. The thick- 
bodied and aquatic water-moccasin, dull olive or brown, sometimes broadly 
though faintly banded, is a creature so associated with the waterways and 
so familiar in the South that no description is necessary, except to state it is 
associated with many harmless species of water-snakes and should not be 
confused with our big brown water-snake of the North, which has no fangs. 
It is impossible, in a brief description, to tell how immediately to dis- 
tinguish a moccasin from a harmless water-snake, as these creatures glide 
through the pickerel weed or saw-grass. Some of the harmless species are 
as large as the moccasin, and have wide, ugly-looking heads. To come 
down to fine points, we can say that the moccasin, a member of the pit viper 
family, as is the rattler and the copperhead, has elliptical, cat-like pupils and 
a deep pit between the eye and the nostril, but no quick glance can absorb 
these points. Beware of all water-snakes from the Carolinas southward. 
The coral snake is spectacularly different, although seldom met. It can 
be discounted as a hazard, unless one is inclined to pick up pretty reptiles. 
& This practice, without knowledge, is extremely dangerous, though not at 
Ao 2k. ca Ts. te allrare. The coral, or harlequin, or candy-stick snake, is a really beautiful 
Southern king snake. This gentle and harmless serpent creature, ringed with scarlet, yellow and black, smooth as burnished metal, 
is doubly useful in being the enemy of the rattler, cop- cylindrical, with a narrow head, about a yard long, and in appearance 
perhead and moccasin, besides destroying rodents quite the opposite from the common idea of a poisonous snake. 
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The “milk” snake is harmless and beneficial. It visits 
barns to obtain mice and not to steal milk, as some 
farmers think 
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Snakes 


Photographs by ELwin R. SANBORN of the New York Zoological Society 


It is the only New World ally of the cobra, and its venom is nerve- 
attacking and deadly. The color scheme of this brilliant reptile has been 
adopted by several harmless snakes, theoretically as a warning to enemies. 
The differences between them may be thus defined: the poisonous coral 
snake has broad, alternating rings of red and black, the latter bordered 
with narrow rings of yellow, while the harmless coral snakes or coral kings 
have pairs of black rings bordering a yellow one. 

It is not recommended that this be ‘learned by heart.” It is a simple 
thing to get the wires crossed in a combination of this kind and pick up the 
wrong snake, which happened recently near New Orleans—and with 
fatal results. 

In summing up again and analyzing this simple status of our four kinds 
of dangerous snakes, a clear conviction should come to the reader—that 
the greater number of the snakes we meet on our hunts and hikes are 
harmless. Of these, many are of economic value to the farmer in their 
destruction of injurious small mammals. The slaying of these innocent 
and useful reptiles should be avoided. 

To strengthen this argument, it is of interest to refer to government 
statistics, which indicate that agricultural losses from the ravages of rodents 
in the United States closely approach a hundred million dollars every year. 
There are local laws in a few of the states prohibiting the killing of mammal- 
eating, harmless serpents, and these laws will undoubtedly spread to other 
states where there are laws protecting insectivorous birds. 


ARTICULARLY useful among our harmless serpents are the black- 

snakes, both the racer and the slower and heavier mountain blacksnake, 
the coachwhip, pine snake, red racer, ‘‘chicken’’ snake, ‘‘milk’’ snake and 
king snake., In the West, the yellow gopher, or bull snake, is of really 
great economic importance. 

Our non-venomous Northern water-snake, an ugly looking creature, has a 
bad reputation among fishermen as a destroyer of game fish. This snake is 
not really a serious menace along game streams, as it feeds largely upon the 
slower fish and varies its diet with frogs and toads. Some of the most 
sporty streams harbor frequent water-snakes, but there are plenty of trout. 

I have fished in streams on estates where for years the private wardens 
carried guns to shoot stray water-snakes. And conditions are no better, 
and perhaps not so good, as in streams where the reptiles are plentiful. 

The foregoing is not intended to laud the water-snake, which cannot, 
from man’s point of view, be regarded as a type of economic value; but I 
do advocate the old motto ‘Live and let live,” and believe this appro- 
priately applies to our harmless reptiles. 

The protection of our animal life adds to the fascination of the outdoors. 
There’s kick in the thought that bears lurk in the mountains and a thrill 
in the thought of “fa snake in the grass.” Aside from the actual hunter, 
we all enjoy the woods a little more with the realization that varied life 
lurks around us. 

It is well to clear up a few doubtful points. All serpents, harmless and 
dangerous, have a curious forked tongue—a highly sensitive organ for 
instantly detecting scent and possibly recording vibrations of sound. This 
flashing organ is by many thought to bea sting, and its frequent use by 
the harmless species has unjustly branded many an innocuous reptile as 
dangerous. i 

The poisonous species bite, using a pair of hollow teeth in the upper jaw 
to inject the venom. The hollow teeth, or fangs, which are precisely 
like hypodermic needles, connect with a gland on each side of the head 
behind the eye. 

No poisonous snake in this country ever leaps at an enemy. It strikes 
by doubling back a portion of the neck into an S-shaped loop, and the strike 
is seldom of a greater distance than half the length of the serpent’s body, 
and usually it is less. It is not necessary for the snake to be coiled in order 
to strike accurately. It may strike from a crawling position. 

The larger species of rattlesnake usually throw the body into a fairly 
compact coil before striking, as the coiled body serves as an anchor in 
delivering a rapid blow. The jaws are thrown wide open during pro- 
gression of the thrust, and the fangs stand forward. At the moment of 
impact the strike is aided by a bite. The whole operation is over in a flash. 

Before considering remedies for snake bites, let us note a simple provision 
that eliminates about ninety per cent of the danger of ever being bitten— 
and that is the wearing of leggings. Leather puttees, reaching to the knees, 
are the best, but it is doubtful if any snake could drive its fangs through a 
pair of good canvas leggings that are fairly stiff. Stout rubber boots, 
reaching to the knees, are absolute protection and often worn by old 
rattlesnake hunters to prevent their slipping on rocky ledges. 

High laced shoes of extremely soft and pliable leather are not so safe, 

(Continued on page 75) 





The pattern of the copperhead snake is somewhat like 
that of the harmless water-snake, but the ground color 
is much paler, sometimes pinkish tan; and the dark 
brown saddles are abruptly narrowed on the back, in 
outline like an hour glass when looked at from above 
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The ugly water-moccasin or cotton-mouth snake of the 
South is a creature of the sluggish waterways. Four 
babies are in the foreground. They are born fully pro- 

vided with fangs 
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The deadly harlequin or coral snake. This beautiful 
reptile of the South is ringed with carmine, yellow and 
lustrous black. It is the most deceptive of our poisonous 
snakes, owing to the slender body and narrow head. It 
is related to the Old World cobras 
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The “adder” is an alarming serpent. True adders are 
not found in this country, but this stout-bodied reptile 
is called flat-headed “adder” and hissing “adder.” It is 


a harmless bluffer 
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The “sidewinder” rattlesnake of our southwestern deserts ts 

has a horn over each eye. Living on fine, yielding sand 

it moves by throwing = eae loops of the body; hence 
the name 
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“You see! Just 
what I told 
you. Bang— 
bang—bang, 
and nothing 
falling. I sure 
had high hopes. 
Should have 


known better” 


“Hot dog! 


Field and Stream 


They busted ’em wide open that time” 


“They hit one 
onceinawhile, 
but they usu- 
ally miss ’em. 
Bang—bang— 
bang, and noth- 
ing for me to 
do but sit here 
and shiver. It’s 
a hard life and 
I know it” 





“Boy! That water’s cold. I don’t know why / like 
this game. I sure lead a dog’s life” 


A DOG’S LIFE—FROM A “FIELD AND STREAM” MOTION PICTURE 
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EDITORIAL 


MERICA, once wealthy in 
forest growths, has today but 
a pitiful remnant of her great trees 
left. There was some excuse for 
our ancestors to clear the land they owned of the last 
stump. They were pioneers; their very existence de- 
manded that they raise grains for food. Wood could 
not be eaten. 

For many years, however, there has been no excuse 
to clear great tracts of land for agricultural purposes, 
but our forests have continued to dwindle. On the 
theory that a dollar today is better than two to come, 
many a tree has been felled for lumber long before it 
was prime. 

Today there exists in northwestern Pennsylvania a 
tract of 8,200 acres of forest lands. About 4,500 acres 
of this land is covered with virgin growth. This tract 
is known as the Cook Forest. It is the last large remnant 
of Penn’s Woods. A group of public-spirited citizens 
have formed what is known as the Cook Forest Asso- 
ciation and is attempting to raise $800,000 to purchase 
this property and maintain it as a state park so that their 
children and your children may have it as a playground. 
These men realize that such a tract has a value to the 
nation far in excess of the money it would produce if 
lumbered. 

Much of this tract is practically untouched by man. 
Its scenic properties are magnificent. Here is found the 
most interesting survival of forest primeval. Trees many 
centuries old reach a height of almost 200 feet. 

Every true sportsman endorses the move to preserve 
Cook Forest and other woodland tracts. The spirit of 
the men back of this campaign is most commendable. 
While the Federal Government and various states have 
of. late done much to preserve the timber lands, they 
could and should do more. 

Playgrounds are much more essential to the present 
generation than lumber. If the supply of lumber were 
cut off completely, modern man would continue to con- 
struct his buildings. 

The sportsman is vitally interested in forestry, for 
without trees and cover he can not expect to have game. 
Where the forests have been cut off, the streams are no 
longer pure and cold. In many waters where trout once 
swam no worth-while fish can live today. 


Conservation of 
Forests 


: HE razing of our forests is 

Preservation of comparable only to the drain- 

W ater ing of our lakes and marshes. 

On the pretense of more land for 

agriculture we have passively looked on while drainage 

promoters have ditched and cross-ditched large areas on 
which nothing has ever been produced but mortgages. 

There are in this country today sections that are almost 
desert wastes, where once existed great marshes teeming 
with wild life. Notably among these is the Kankakee 
district in Indiana and Illinois. Project after project 
has failed to produce the beautiful farms pictured by the 
promoters, but still they drain. Wherever there is a 
marsh or a lake that can be drained you will find plans 
in the mind of some man or men to drain it—not for the 
good of the community but for the personal advantage 
of a few individuals. 

A recent newspaper dispatch stated that government 
engineers had reported that the water-level of Lake 
Superior had been lowered 1.67 feet since 1860. We 
know that in the state of Iowa the underground water- 
level has been lowered nearly ten feet. Other sections 
have suffered. There is hardly a state that has escaped. 


The Middle West suffered severely through the 
destruction of crops, livestock and farm property by 
high waters during the summer just past. What causes 
floods ? 

The rainfall of this year of our Lord is perhaps little 
different from the rainfall sixty years ago. In the past, 
forests held back the flood waters. Marsh lands and 
lakes stored them up and let the water seep away grad- 
ually to the sea. 

Today a heavy rainfall means a flood. There is noth- 
ing to check the waters. The forests are gone. Creeks 
and rivers have been straightened to save a few acres 
here or there. And still the ditchers are working, laying 
the way for more floods in the future. Their one plea 
is more land for agriculture. Look up the figures on the 
idle farm lands in this country today and you will find 
that this is all humbug. Half farmed and unfarmed 
acreage is available in practically every state. 

There is no occasion for draining a single additional 
acre on the plea for farm lands. Instead of helping 
agriculture, the country is losing millions in lessening 
the fertility of the land due to erosion caused by floods. 


p F sport for the masses is to be 
Perpetuation of perpetuated in this country, the 
Sport butchering of our forests and 
the draining of our marsh lands 
must be stopped. Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Bu- 
reau of Biological Survey, states in a recent report that 
the amount of water taken from feeder streams for irri- 
gation and other drainage activities has resulted in 
the loss of over 10,000,000 wild ducks in the West dur- 
ing the past few years, due to poisoning contracted in the 
restricted areas at key points in their line of migration. 
Overcrowding in any form of life is always disastrous. 
From this evidence, we appear to have more waterfowl 
now than the water at migratory points will accommodate. 
Suitable cover is just as essential to the successful per- 
petuation of all kinds of game as water is to wild ducks. 
It is doubtful if a plea based on sport will ever ac- 
complish a great. deal before hard-headed farmer legis- 
lators. We have, however, a better angle to talk from. 
Game and fish have an enormous cash value to the busi- 
ness world. The food value of the take of game in a 
single year is enormous. But aside from this, there is 
hardly a line of industry that does not receive some of 
the sportsman’s money, whether he be hunter or 
fisherman. 

Don’t think for one minute that all the money he puts 
in circulation consists of what he spends for ammunition 
and tackle. Such expenses are negligible as compared 
with the outlay necessary for subsistence, transportation, 
special clothing, guide hire and the hundred and one 
articles of special equipment. 

Recently a member of the Rotary Club of Minneapolis, 
in an address at a conference of Rotarians, said that the 
state of Minnesota is selling its fish, game and scenic 
beauties to tourists at the rate of $65,000,000 a year. 
Such a statement demands the attention of the law- 
makers. If the sportsmen can show the lawmakers that 
the fish and game in any state bring $1,000,000 or 
$65,000,000 of outside money into its borders, conserva- 
tion of wild life will occupy a much more important 
place in the scheme of things than it has ever done in 


the past. 
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T a recent trapshooting champion- 
ship I sat one day talking “‘ducks’’ 
with a group of five of the con- 
testants, each considered a dan- 

gerous contender for titular honors. As our 
discussion varied from yarn to argument 
it occurred to me suddenly that our circle 
represented a team which, at trap, upland, 
marsh or any other form of shotgun shoot- 
ing, would probably defeat any other five 
all-round shots combed the world over for 
such a test. 

I realized, to substantiate this conclusion, 
that with those chaps no form or phase of 
sport afield, especially wildfowling, had 
gone untried. North or south, east or 
west, across our great central arteries of 
duck distribution, such as the _IIlinois, 
Missouri and Mississippi River bottoms, 
their guns had roared and duck boats plied 
for from twenty-five to, in some cases, 
“nigh onto forty year!’ Canadian flights, 
the sand-hills of Nebraska, coastal tides, 
swamps, prairies and everglades passed in 
delightful revue as the pipe of reminiscence 
went round. 

So, when the docket reached decoys, 
having hunted about as long and as much 
as most of the gang and being interested, as 
well, in the subject of stools in the hands 
of such a jury, i prepared to assimilate its 
findings and pass the verdict on for the 
good of the order. 

In this article, duck decoys will be classed 
as “‘live’’ or ‘‘wooden.”’ The merits of the 
several patent canvas and paper decoys will 
not be discussed. 

Live decoys are more or less successfully 
used wherever duck shooting exists. Many 
duck clubs and individual hunters, especially 
the farmer sportsman, propagate birds for 
seasonal shooting, much preferring live 
stools to heavier and bulkier wooden 
blocks. Game breeders and farmers in 
good duck country do a flourishing business 
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Typical mallard hole , ; ~ om 
in the timber. Well Missouri and adjoining low- 
scattered decoys will 
get customers from all 
— flying points 





in supplying live decoys. 

Various hunting localities 
use live decoys differently. 
In the Middle West, for in- 
stance, along the Illinois, 
upper Mississippi and lower 


lands, a goodly number of 
live mallard decoys are put 
into poultry wire pens. Such 
retainers, really enlarged 
coops, are staked in ponds 
and other favorable shooting passes. The 
confined birds are fed on corn and the ponds 
heavily baited, the flight being thus offered 
a double attraction in plenty of easy grub 
and the sight of live birds moving about, 
“getting theirs.” 

In other parts of the country, camp and 
club members with transportation and help 
carry from three to six live birds and tie 
them out around the set of blocks, using 
neck collars or leg bands according to local 
custom. In the St. Francis basin and 
Reelfoot sectors I have seen any number of 
pushers whose Dicks and Susies are so well 
trained that they climb into and out of 
their masters’ boats at command and 
require no restraining lines or anchors. 

One of my friends tells how he amassed a 
great setting of live birds and a raft of 
wooden stools one season on the Missouri. 
But the live birds, which were not tied, got 
into a bad habit of easing ashore after the 
scattered corn bait was gobbled, and lining 
up along the water’s edge for a good loaf 
and some “bunk fatigue.” 

The hunter then hit upon the plan of 
dashing suddenly from blind to water with 
a scoop of corn displayed and tossing it far 
and wide amid the shallows. The greedy 
decoys thereupon hiked into the drink area 
and a tremendous feeding scuffle and diving 
activity ensued for quite a spell. After 
several of these sallies it was only necessary 
to rattle the bucket containing the corn 
when a flock of wild birds approached. 
This maneuver brought in many customers. 

By and large, though, unless one shoots 
at a club, camp or from motor outfit with 
facilities for help and getting about, live 
duck and goose decoys become more or less 
(mostly more) of a trial—and occasionally a 
decided tribulation. Unless used under the 
above conditions, the “‘jury’”’ reckoned them 
as “not worth the difference,” especially if 
the hunter has good rating as a duck caller. 

Some of my own most poignant shooting 
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Where to set them, when to set them and how 
to set them to get results 


By Nasu BucKINGHAM 


trouble memories are of taking up live 
decoys in cold weather and of packing 
sacks full of wriggling, pinching live goose 
stools for miles to camp. Fine and dandy 
they are when you are fixed right, but 
otherwise the jury saith no. 

Numerous citations tend to show that 
ducks are, for the most part, largely in- 
fluenced and attracted by first sight and 
profile, with proper coloring relegated to the 
background of importance. 
anything will do in many cases. Many 
hunters, decoyless through intent, accident 
or circumstance, resort to staking out their 
dead birds. I know of one celebrated 
duck district where custom decrees merely a 
sneak on a great raft of ducks, two or more 
shots into the mass, and the decoy problem 
is solved. After that they shoot ducks 
a while, or longer. 

Properly set up, dead ducks do make 
splendid decoys and as good as a hunter 
needs. Their use certainly saves a lot of 
weight packing, the only pair of flies in the 
ointment being that you are not always 
certain that there will be ducks to ‘“‘deaden’”’ 
and you must hunt shallow water without 
much wind or current. 


Yann other substitutes enact decoy 
réles. On the Bear River marshes of 
Utah, pushers have a way of simply turning 
up and patting into shape with their 
ddles ‘‘mud patties” which, on these 
iquid mud flats, turn the decoy trick 
handily. I have seen and killed geese lured 
in by bits of black and white paper weighted 
down by sand and left flapping in the breeze. 
And I have heard of hunters who, in bitter 
weather, placed lumps of coal or blackened 
chunks on the ice, with great success. 

I remember adapting much the same idea 
by pressing into service one cold morning 
twenty or thirty large frost-blackened 
watering-pot pods of the yonker-pin pond 
lily. Set about on the ice, clear-cut black 
units in an open area back in the cypress 
and backed up by our duck calls, we en- 
joyed one of the finest mallard shoots it 
has ever been my lot to participate in. 
It is surprising what will actually do the 
work of attraction when necessity demands. 

Here, roughly, are the main affirmatives 
about decoys. Ducks do pay more atten- 
tion to sight and profile than they do to 
detail and coloring, but the latter is desirable 
in all cases and helps a whole lot. And 
you may have any number of perfectly 
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made and correctly painted stools; but if 
you don’t know when, how and where to 
place them, about eighty per cent of their 
and your efficiency and pleasure is in 
danger of sacrifice. 

A lot of hunting crime is committed in the 
name of decoys. There are two or three 
conditions which will confront you in your 
day after ducks that must be given afore- 
thought. First, your selected stand, which 
should depend upon wind and weather 
conditions. Having arrived at your chosen 
territory, do not necessarily put into the 
regular blind. 


BIG factor is the kind of ducks you 

happen to be hunting. I have seen 
men of long duck-hunting experience go 
into a blind regardless of wind and weather 
simply because ducks were killed from it a 
week before. They would go to that 
blind in spite of everything, and then, to 
make matters worse, they put out their 
decoys in such a way as to make their 
shooting much harder. 

Another premise reflected in the verdict 
of the jury is that in clear, bright weather 
in a timbered, pot-hole country, lagoon 
or pond, where the birds come in off a 
big river or body of open water and take 
their time circling suspiciously about the 
feeding beds, it is best to have plenty of 
well painted, well set decoys. Such in- 
coming birds have plenty of time; they are 
usually puddlers, and more apt to give 
closer scrutiny to the stools. 

On open water, however, out on windy 
points and abreast fast flight shooting 
where the large and smaller deep-water 
ducks—canvasbacks, redheads, scaups and 
such—come by the decoys at a carrying- 
the-mail clip, color and condition of decoys 
is naturally Tess quickly noted. Quantity 
does the business here. But I'll take my 
decoys well painted in dead flat colors at 
any and all times, and just as many of them 
as I can pack along in the boat or sack. My 
jury votes aye unanimously on this count. 

I have, incidentally, used the same duck 
boat for twelve years. My shell box is a 
small affair. There is generally just room 
enough in my duck boat, besides it and me 
and my dog, for decoys. I believe in them. 
I try, too, to keep them clean and rigged 
out in good shape as to strings and anchors. 
Dried mud, broken bills, necks twisted into 
“unducky”’ poses and shoddy split-offs 
flash and scare as would glossy painting. 

In shallow water roughened by the wind, 
decoys have a bad habit of turning turtle if 
the strings are too long. I have an easy 
remedy for this, provided of course the 
water is of wadeable depth. Stamp the 


Decoys on Fresh Water 


weights firmly into the mud and make the 
strings as short as possible. 

The problem of weight in decoys has 
ever been a tough one. In my early goose 
hunting days our profiles were made of 
sheet iron weighing nearly three pounds 
to the bird. Three or four dozen such 
“birds”’ certainly made a groan-producing 
burden to stagger under with the rest of the 
day’s outfit thrown in for good measure: 
guns, dead birds, spades and what-not. I 
well remember one such hike I made some 
years ago, accompanied by my colored 
paddler, Horace Miller. 

Sundown caught us at the gravel head of 
a long, narrow sand-bar with a good two 
and a half miles of soft hoofing and then a 
home stretch of a half mile of ankle-deep 
mud. All we had was sixteen dead geese, 
a set of the above mentioned ‘‘shadows,” a 
spade, three live geese and our guns. We 
split the load equally and started out. 
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When I reached the road leading up from 
the bar to the high bank, with the landing 
keeper’s houseboat light and the smell of 
hot coffee stealing down through the gloom, 
the best I could do was to throw off the 
tonnage and lie down in the weeds a while 
before attempting the ascent. After a 
while Horace came mushing in and joined 
me. But we finally made it; ate a big 
meal of baked coon, tomatoes, coffee and 
hot rolls, and drove six miles to the club 
house. Next day, I was right back taking 
punishment again. 

One season I made some goose’decoys of 


An ordinary set. Don’t get your decoys too close together 





thick cardboard, cutting them well over- 
size to see how this would work, pro or 
con, in attracting honkers a long way off. 
I painted them with flat paint. They 
went “big,” and were quite the best I’ve 
ever had. I used them three seasons with 
deadly effect, and then, in a burst of mis- 
taken generosity, lent them to a river rat 
trapper who said he would use them until I 
could come down for another hunt. When I 
came he had vanished, so sic transit decoyo. 

Many a time I have watched mallards 
and other ducks light among a stool of 
well painted, well set out decoys. I have 
seen these live visitors swim up to and 
regard a “block” attentively, giving it a 
thorough ‘once over and up and down” 
and then paddle off not in the least disturbed, 
at ease and unalarmed. And at other 
times I have watched them, after just such 
close scrutiny, show unmistakable evidences 
of uneasiness and quietly clear out right now. 





Sar aks 


An unusual set that got results with the geese 


When starting out, pile your decoys into 
the boat so that when you wish to begin 
placing them they are piled in front of you, 
whether you are paddling or rowing. Thus 
you work forward among them. Begin 
putting out your decoys, if shooting on 
open water, as far as one hundred yards 
away, dropping off one or two here and 
there. In other words, string them in 
—_ you come to the main body of the 
raft. 

When you reach your blind or a point 
near your selected territory, don’t let a 

eat movement of routed birds or a 

ight disturbed by other gunners make 
you panicky.or cause you to throw out the 
stool at the first handy cover. Take a few 
moments and look the situation over care- 
fully. .Watch the trend of the flight; it 
will pay you to do so. Locate the wind 
very carefully; it will govern your shooting. 


WHEN the days are cold and bluff on 
the outside waters, you had best hunt 
quiet sloughs, off the rip of the wind. Now 
watch the flight carefully again. Observe 
the circling bunches and masses of ducks. 
It will tell you generally where and how the 
birds are traveling. Watch them dropping 
into ponds and pockets. 

One of the best things to carry in your 
shell box is a pair of good binoculars. They 
will many times reveal conditions and duck 
occupancy of far corners and flight lanes 
that are not visible to the naked eye. 

Then go quietly into your selected area 
and start dropping off your stool, remem- 
bering all the while that you must get your 
back to the wind. Tie your anchor strings 
to a screw-eye in the breast of your decoys 
so they will-head up to the wind. If you 
are in a long, narrow slough or pond, try to 
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arrange your stools so that they run 
lengthwise; but if in a round pond, scatter 
them, with the majority clustered to the 
windward, so as to draw decoying birds 
down to your best shooting side. 

Above all, make yourself comfortable 
and arrange your blind so that you can 
shoot either sitting down or standing up, 
one way or the other, all the time. Do not 
jump up to shoot unless conditions make it 
absolutely unavoidable. 

Late in the season, ducks ofttimes be- 
come suspicious of any kind of decoys, or 
rather of points about which they 
have become accustomed to seeing 
bunches of stools. They can be seen 
swinging along their route, ap- 
parently coming in, suddenly to 
rise and veer off, sometimes one 
hundred yards or a furlong away 
from the decoys. Mark this condi- 
tion well on your ground, and 
when you run across it leave your 
decoys at the regular blind and, if 
possible, hide yourself below or 
above where such shyness is taking 
place. I have worked this stunt 
many times and with very good 
success. 

Hunters as a rule give entirely 
too little thought to the placing of 
their decoys. They do not stop to 
figure out wind and weather con- 
ditions in relation to the placing of 
the stools. They simply select a 
stand, go to it regardless, throw 
overboard and scatter some blocks, 
climb into the blind and begin 
shooting. 






HE wind may be here, there or 

anywhere, and as the birds 
swoop over and around some hunt- 
ers wonder why it is that they get 
nothing but hard, long shots. They 
never stop to think that they might 
leave their blind, go to another 
point not seventy-five yards away 
or across from them and, after 
resetting their decoys at that point, 
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mallards and sprigs. It was a big pear- 
shaped pond. I did not shoot at all when 
the great mass of birds arose, nor did I go 
to the regular platform blind, but paddled 
down to the extreme narrow end of the 
water. 

As I went I scattered my decoys the full 
length of the place and drew my boat up in 
front of a big cypress tree, with the wind at 
my back. Cutting down a length or two 
of elbow brush and interlacing a few willow 
switches into a blind about breast high, 
I stood quietly in the pond with my back 
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call. Naturally they depend on decoys, 
and by and large this is usually the back- 
bone of the duck hunt. 

A man with but little knowledge of the art 
of wildfowling can, with a goodly number 
of decoys, get some shooting without a call. 
The fellow who knows the game thoroughly 
can, of course, get better shooting. There- 
fore the call is not essential to success. 

Neither does the call play so important 
a part in the scheme of things as the 
decoys, for only under most favorable con- 
ditions can a man kill birds through the 
use of a call and without decoys. 
And even in such cases he must be 
an expert at calling to meet with 
any degree of success. 

In shooting mallards in cypress 
swamps where it would be almost 
impossible for the flying birds to see 
decoys if you had them, a call is 
indispensable. In such shooting 
I would rather have a good call and 
no decoys than a good set of well 
trained live decoys and nocall. 


ET the most enthusiastic advo- 
cate of the cali must admit that a 
man on big water without decoys 
would never be able to fill his bag by 
the aid of the call alone. To get the 
best out of a duck call, the circling 
birds must have decoys before them 
to hold their attention, or the 
cover must be such that they will 
blindly come into it in search for 
their feeding friends. 
Success in calling ducks de- 
pends, of course, on the tone of the 
call used, but far more on knowing 
how to blow it. The art of the thing 
is in knowing what to say and 
when to say it. For this reason 
alone I would rather have my call 
and a set of wooden blocks than 
the best layout of live decoys I 
ever saw. I know what to say and 
when to say it. So do the live 
decoys; but they won’t always 
function, especially if the day is 








get a good shoot. 

Decoys are, for the most part, 
usually just scattered in front of the 
blind, too far or too close, with mallards 
here, a sprig there and scaup over yonder. 
If the water is deep and moving, give your 
decoys plenty of string and swinging space. 
Place them so as to force the birds up to 
you, where, after decoying, they'll still have 
to fight the wind in getting away, while 
you, after firing, have a chance to reload 
for another shot at the stragglers. 

On a shallow pond, place your birds 
close together; put mallards in one bunch, 
sprigs in another and so on. In other 
words, make the best showing possible. 
Do not forget to use a few decoys as lead-ins 
from farther out. 

On this page I illustrate a set made re- 
gardless of the regular blind, where I had 
a morning’s sport. When I went into the 
pocket, it was literally alive with scaup, 


The pear-shaped pond where I made a killing 


against the cypress tree. I'll venture to 
say that I could have killed three hundred 
ducks in the next three hours. 

The three great counts in the verdict of 
the duck jury rest upon wind, correct 
placing of decoys and blind to accord with 
it, and close observation of the flight, The 
most important additional feature of duck 
hunting lies in the use of the duck call. 
Many, many ducks are attracted to decoys 
by the far-reaching sound of a well-blown 
duck call a long way off. 

Countless thousands of duck calls are 
bought by hunters, only to lie in seclusion 
in their pockets after a few squawks sent 
out in well-meant but ineffective efforts to 
reproduce duck talk. The trouble is that 
most duck hunters do not take the time 
and trouble to learn how to blow a duck 


cold and long. 

While it is true that the proper 
use of a duck call is more or less 
an art, it is also true that once having 
learned it sufficiently well your duck shoot- 
ing sport is tremendously enhanced, both 
as to pleasure and chances of success. 

By all means procure a good duck call 
and get some hunter in your locality to 
teach you the proper methods of tone repro- 
duction and the many calls used by the wild 
birds under different conditions. Then go 
out behind the barn or down alongside the 
creek or around a pen of ducks, if there is 
such handy, and practice. 

The more you practice the better you 
will appreciate the thrill of seeing birds 
respond to your call, and you will await 
with ever-increasing longing the hunt- 
ing season and the first real proof of 
the success of your student days with 
the call. 


The regular thing in goose shooting. Sand pit for a blind and metal profile decoys 
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LIONSand LHINGS | 


A cougar hunt with hounds that were running fools, in which the 


hunters were called upon to use their last ounce of endurance 


was thick and swollen and your 

throat parched toa crisp, and you 
felt that you would give ten years off your 
life for a good long drink of cold water. 
This may seem a rather odd question in 
view of the title of this yarn, but if you will 
stay with me just a while I’ll explain every- 
thing. 

To start with, it all happened in Arizona, 
which begins to explain my opening ques- 
tion. It was June. In the cajions the 
cactus flowers were withering, and herds of 
gaunt, red-eyed cattle plodded through 
the dust in their weary search for water. 
During the day the sun beat down merci- 
lessly on the red bluffs; but when night fell 
the air turned immediately cool, and man 
and beast were grateful. 

For six months we had been following 
the big, slinking lions that were preying on 
the scattered bands of Indian horses. Our 
dogs were tired and footsore and our horses 
drawn and leg-weary. Two or three weeks 
before we had received notice from the 
Indian Superintendent that the bears were 
killing stock in the lower end of Big Caiion, 
and we had moved camp at once and gone 
to work on them. 

Bear chasing in the Arizona cliffs is 
strenuous sport at any time; and 
when the thermometer reaches 105 
in the shade, bear hunting becomes 
4 gruelling job. Therefore, when we 


AVE you ever been thirsty? I 
mean so thirsty that your tongue 


By Daviv, M. Newey 


“Steamboat.”’ Why, I have never learned, 
as he did everything but go. However, 
as I have already stated, he was the only 
burro we had; so we put up with him. 

As I topped the long ridge that looks 
down on the little group of buildings com- 
prising the Indian Agency, the sun was 
just dropping behind the ranges, and I 
hurried Steamboat as much as was possible, 
for a chill wind was blowing in from the 
northwest. When I reached the little 
commissary, I hastened to put my horse and 
the burro in the government corral and 
sought the warmth of the commissary stove. 

As I entered an old Apache approached 
me and began to jabber excitedly. I 
managed to catch one or two words, the 
main one being mdu-tchu, which is the 
Indian phrase for mountain lion. So I 
gathered that the old man was trying to 
tell me something about a lion. 

We hunted up an interpreter and I 
learned the story. The day before this 
old Indian had been riding range for his 
brother, who was quite a wealthy chief and 
had many cattle and horses. While fol- 
lowing a brushy draw he had noticed some 
unusual horse tracks. The horses had evi- 
dently been in a panic, as witnessed by the 
deep hoof printsand the length of theirjumps. 
Something had frightened them badly. 


Our one and only burro had knocked over 
a pot of beans 


On investigation the Indian had dis- 
covered a broad, smooth path leading 
down into the draw. Alongside the path 
were the tracks of several lions, and where 
the path started the ground was torn up 
and there was a puddle of dried blood. It 
was all plain at once to the Indian. The 
lions had crept up out of the draw, caught 
and killed a colt, and dragged his carcass 
down into the brush. 

The Indian followed the drag and dis- 
covered the colt buried under a pile of 
sticks, sand and pine needles. He had 
then come post-haste for me. It is the 
custom of mountain lions to bury a kill 
to which they intend to return; so I promised 
the old Apache that I would go with him 
next day to look things over. 

Early next morning I borrowed a car 
from a friend at the Agency and, picking up 
the Indian, started for the lion kill. We 
drove some thirty miles over a rough 
mountain road and finally turned off 
across a grassy flat, dodging the cactus as 
best we could for three or four miles, whey 
the Indian signaled me to stop. Then we 
got out and walked a hundred yards or so 
to the right, and the Indian stopped and 
pointed. 

There were the lion tracks and the path 
made by the dragging carcass of the colt. 

The lions—of which there ap- 
peared to be three—had nabbed 
the poor colt- before he knew what 
had him. The rest of the horses 





had finished off five bears and a 
big lion for good measure, we felt 
that we deserved a much needed 
rest. 

The altitude at which we were 
working was about 8,000 feet above 
sea-level and there was a fairly 
good stand of grass on the high 
plateaus; so we hobbled our horses 
and lazed around camp. The nights 
were delectable, and for three days 
we did nothing but eat and sleep. 
The dogs dozed in the cedar thickets 
and the horses grazed contentedly 
on the flat above us. 

But, as usual, something hap- 
pened to disturb the smooth ways 
of life into which we had fallen. 
We began to run short on chuck. 
Three little bear cubs which we had 
brought from Big Cafion had made 
serious inroads on our rice, sugar 
and milk. One of the hounds had 
stolen a slab of bacon from the 
tent, and our one and only burro 
had kicked over a big pot of beans. 
Someone would have to go to the 
Agency. 

There were three of us in camp— 
old Jess, a Mormon cowpuncher and 
hunter; Sam, a boy who had come 
out from Florida with me, and my- 
self. Of course, it fell to my lot to 
make the trip, and I saddled up. 
Twenty miles isn’t so far in a car on 
a cement road; but when a man 
has to cuss and cajole a burro over 
a rocky trail, twenty .miles seem 
endless. 

Our particular burro was named 








had bolted madly. But when we 
reached the place where the colt 
had been buried, the old Indian 
gave an exclamation of surprise. 
The carcass had been moved! 
Carefully we followed the drag up 
into a little brushy side cafion and 
shortly found the remains—noth- 
ing but hide, hair and a few 
scattered bones. 


™E*HE lions had finished their 

meal and left the scraps for the 
coyotes. It is an interesting fact 
that coyotes will never molest a 
lion kill as long as it is buried and 
they think that the lion intends to 
return. When the little wolves 
have eaten at a kill, it is a sure sign 
that the original owner has left it 
for good. Such was the case here, 
and I was disappointed. 

I pointed at the lion tracks and 
made a sweeping gesture with my 
arm, motioning toward the south. 
The old Indian shook his head. He 
did not think the lions had left the 
country, but pointed to the colt and 
held up three fingers. I gathered 
that these lions had killed three 
colts in that vicinity and that the 
Indian believed them to be tem- 
porarily making their home in 
the immediate locality. I decided 
to go after my dogs and horses at 
once. 

When we got back to the Agency, 
I hurriedly packed my chuck and a 
sack of grain on old Steamboat and 
headed for camp. In vain I tried 
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to get a little speed out of that confounded 
burro. I would ride up behind him and 
kick his moth-eaten rear end viciously, 
whereat he would break into a shuffle, 
laying his ears back and sloughing around 
sidewise to get out of reach of my boot. 

At last we got to camp. Sam was feed- 
ing the dogs and Jess was hunched beside 
the fire, stirring the last mess of frijoles. 
They welcomed me joyously, for I had a 
sack of dried apricots and some smoking 
tobacco stowed away in my pack bags. A 
little fruit of any kind goes mighty good 
when a man has been living on bear meat 
and beans—and every one knows what it 
is to be without smokes. 


TOLD the boys about the lions. Old 

Jess was all interest, but Sam groaned 
and nearly dropped his pan of dog feed. 
Jess’ joy was short-lived, however, for he 
turned to me and remarked ruefully, 
“How're we gonna run any daggone lions 
without horses?” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Why,” growled Jess, “Them ornery 
horses has got off somewheres, and me and 
Sam has been walkin’ all over this country 
lookin’ for ’em since you left. Can’t find 
no sign of ‘em nowhars. A bunch o’ 
Indjin broomtails come through the flat 
last night and our stuff may have followed 
‘em off, though we couldn’t see no shod 
tracks along with the wild ones.” 

This was indeed a snag. Finally I 
suggested, “Well, suppose we leave my 
horse with Sam, and we take the truck and 
the dogs and go after the lions. Sam didn’t 
sound much like he wanted to go anyway, 
and he can hunt up our horses.” 

Jess didn’t fancy this idea much. A 
cowpuncher hates to walk. 

“We can take our saddles along,” I added, 
“and maybe old R-14 will stake us to a 
couple of horses. It’s his stock the lions 
are working on, and he ought to be in- 
terested enough to give us horses. But even 
if he doesn’t, I believe we can get the lions 
in one day, for they can’t be very far from 
their last kill. And as the country is all 
open, with the exception of one or two 
little flat-top mountains, the dogs will 
probably tree them close by.” 

But Jess still wasn’t satisfied. “I know 
that country,” he grunted. ‘An’ jes’ be- 
cause there ain’t no big mountains in sight, 
you think them lions is as good as caught. 
But you don’t stop to figger that it ain’t 
but twelve miles through to Salt River, and 
twelve miles is jes’ around the corner to a 
daggone lion. An’ gentlemen, don’t never 
get it in your head that there ain’t no big 
mountains down on Salt. That there 
country is straight up an’ down. A feller 
can't ride a horse there. But if you say go 
in the truck, we'll dead sure go in the truck. 
I reckon I can walk a while if I have to.” 

Accordingly we threw our chaps and 
saddles into the truck, loaded in half a 
dozen dogs and prepared to pull for the lions. 
As I was filling the radiator Sam walked up 
and asked, ‘“‘Aren’t you go- 
ing to take any grub?” 

Right there I made a very 
serious mistake, for I an- 
swered: ‘We'll take a can 
of beans and a box of crack- 
ers. You'll need the rest of 
the stuff, and we won't be 
gone over a day anyway. Be 
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The old Indian gave an exclamation of surprise. 
The carcass had been moved! 


sure to give Steamboat a little grain be- 
fore you turn him loose—and try to find 
the horses if you can.” 

With that we drove away. It was 
already dark, and we had a good deal of 
trouble getting the old truck out of the 
cafion in which we were camped. We had 
come in by daylight, making our own road, 
and by the time we got back out to the 
main road we were white-headed. The 
truck was a large “house on wheels” that I 
had driven out to Arizona from Florida. 
It was big enough to accommodate eleven 
dogs and two men on a long trip and, 
needless to say, was top-heavy and hard to 
manage in the rocks. We came within an 
ace of tipping over several times. 

Jess kept shouting, ‘‘Look out! Look 
out! Wow, that was close! I shore wish 
we was a-settin’ on our horses. Never did 
like an automobile noways.” 

As we swung out on to a long flat just 
before reaching the main road, two jack- 
rabbits hopped out in the glare of the 
headlights. I stopped the truck and 
managed to kill them both for the dogs. 

It was approximately forty miles from 
our camp to the country where the lions 
were ranging, and day was breaking as we 

ulled up under a big cedar near the kill. 

oth Jess and I were tired, but decided to 
take to the lions at once, knowing that when 
the sun got up the going would be hard on 
us as well as on the dogs. For breakfast we 
had the can of beans and half of the crackers. 
We did not feed the dogs, for a full dog 
won’t hunt. After their long rest the 
hounds were anxious to go, but before 
starting we looked over the country and 
discussed the probable whereabouts of the 
lions and the direction in which they were 
apt to run when pursued by the dogs. 

Due south of us was Salt River, some 
twelve or fourteen miles. From _ our 
location we could see nothing of the rugged 
country which Jess had mentioned, al- 











though a few foot- 
hills were discernible 
in the distance. To 
the west lay two or 
three rocky, flat-top- 
ped mountains, and 
to the north and east 
the country stretched 
away in rolling, gras- 
sy flats, with here 
and there a _ small 
sandstone butte jut- 
ting up from the 
plain. Away to the 
northeast was old 
Sawtooth, its jagged 
peaks showing hazily 
in the early morning 
light. 

In all probability, 
the lions were right 
now in the bluffs of 
one of the small 
mountains to our 
west. These big cats 
always choose as in- 
accessible a place as 
possible in which toa 
lie during the day. 
Like all cats, they 
are nocturnal in their 
habits. The moun- 
tain at whose foot we 
had stopped the 
truck was the most likely looking place. 
Its north face rose sheer and abrupt—red 
sandstone bluffs that were certainly in- 
accessible and rugged enough for the wildest 
lion that ever lived. 

Everything looked favorable to us. If 
the dogs succeeded in ‘“‘jumping’’ the lions 
or putting them out of their bed, the 
chances were poor for any possible escape. 
A mountain lion is a tremendously fast 
beast for a small distance, but is short- 
winded and will rarely run over a mile 
when pursued by dogs. Occasionally a 
big lion will give a pack of dogs considerable 
trouble by doubling and dodging in the 
cliffs, but in a straightaway race through 
open country the dogs have all the advan- 
tage. We knew that if the hounds could 
once get a hot track, our lions could never 
make Salt River and its mighty cliffs. 

So we slipped the collars from our dogs 
and started toward where the last kill had 
been made. Our pack was comprised of 
five hounds and a mongrel named Bess. 
Old Bess was not much as far as nose and 
trailing ability were concerned, but she was 
a very staunch tree dog and a tremendous 
fighter. She was very fast, and if a hot 
track was struck she “quit the earth,’’ as 
Jess used to say. 


O§, thehounds, thetwoold dogs, Fiddleand 
Florence, were by far the most valuable 
in working out a cold trail and in all-round 
hunting ability. Fiddle was a big spotted 
Walker dog and Florence an old white dog 
of some Maryland strain. She had been a 
present to me from the late Paul J. Rainey 
and I prized her very highly. 

Fiddle was the first of the pack to strike 
the old lion tracks and he immediately be- 
gan to show signs of interest. Bear in 
mind that these tracks were then about 
sixty hours old, and that the weather was 
hot and dry. It became evident that while 
the dogs were able to smell the faint scent 
of mountain lion, they were not going to be 
able to handle the trail. 

They all stopped and sniffed around the 
pile of sticks and pine needles where the 
colt had been buried, and there was much 
wagging of tails and excited whimpering. 
We took them on up into the little side 
cafion where the lions had dragged the 
carcass before abandoning it. Here the 
scent was fresher and Fiddle whined eagerly. 
After a good deal of hard trailing, the 
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whole pack went baying off up the side of 
the mountain toward the bluffs. We 
followed laboriously in our high-heeled 
boots. Up on top the dogs ran into dif- 
ficulty, for the ground was very bare and 
rocky. Sun at wind had practically de- 
stroyed the scent and trailing conditions 
were very unfavorable. 

We sat on a big boulder and watched the 
ack work. It must have taken them two 
ours to go a quarter of a mile—I have 

never seen dogs work harder on a cold trail. 
Several of the younger dogs attempted to 
cast ahead and pick up the scent, but 
Fiddle and Florence worked it out track by 
track. Finally they trailed down into a 
little cafion, and at once began to bay more 
freely and to cover ground at a faster rate, 
for here the ground was shaded by scrub 
cedars and pifions and there was a fairly 
good layer of soil. 

A hound takes scent from the vegetation 
as well as from the earth. Where there is 
neither soil nor brush, trailing is very 
difficult. It was interesting to watch old 
Florence raise her head and smell about the 
lower boughs of a cedar, where the bodies 
of the big cats had brushed in passing. 

The lions had traveled in a large circle, 
and by nightfall we were back within a 
half mile of where we had started. It was 
evident that our quarry intended to remain 
in the neighborhood, and we knew that it 
was only a question of time until we should 
find a fresh kill. Three lions take a good 
deal of meat and under ordinary circum- 
stances will kill every three or four days. 

There were no deer in the country in 
which we were working and, as we had seen 
several colts running with R-14’s stock, we 
had reason to believe that the lions ex- 
pected to hang around the pasture until 
the last colt was gone. Horse flesh is the 
favorite food of the mountain lion, especial- 
ly a young colt, although grown horses are 
often killed. 

But it was growing dark, and we decided 
to stop the dogs and take up the track 
again in the morning. We listened for 
several minutes, but the pack had hushed. 
‘‘Made another loss, I reckon,’”’ said Jess. 


BEFORE I could answer, we heard old 
Bess snarling and growling about a 
hundred yards below us. We scrambled 
down toward her as fast as we could go, 
for we thought perhaps she had found a 
porcupine or a rattlesnake. But on arrival 
we discovered the whole pack gathered 
around the carcass of another colt! 

This colt also had been dragged down into 
the draw, but had not been buried. Only 
a small portion of the neck and shoulder 
had been eaten ed the lions and the dogs 
were rapidly finishing what the lions had 
left. We whipped them off and sat down to 
discuss things. 

“Wonder how come them lions didn’t 
bury this colt,’’ grunted old Jess. ‘“Some- 
thin’ must've scared ’em off.” 

A happy thought came to me. “They 
were probably at this kill when the Indian 
and I first came in. The noise of the car is 
what scared them off, for we drove within 
a hundred yards of the draw.” 

“Then this here kill’s two days and a 
night old,” answered Jess. “That don’t 
help us none.” 

We allowed the dogs to eat for a few 
minutes, and I remember sort of half-way 
wishing that I were a dog, for I was nearly 
famished and knew that all I could expect 
for supper was a handful of dry crackers. 
When we reached the truck, I remembered 
the two jack-rabbits and suggested to Jess 
that we roast and eat them. We had 
left them in the crotch of an old cedar 
where they would be out of reach of the 
dogs. But unfortunately they had not 
been out of reach of the Arizona sun. 

Jess looked up at them and sniffed. 





Lions and Things 


“Them’s the highest rabbits in Arizona—an 
not because they’re in a tree, either!”’ 

So we had to content ourselves with 
crackers, and after we had munched them 
down I looked around for a drink of water. 
To my dismay I found that we had left 
camp without any! ‘Now we're in a 
jack-pot right,” growled Jess. ‘‘Water’s 
the main thing we're goin’ to need. I’m so 
daggone dry now that I rustle when I 
walk and by tomorrow night——” 

“But those lions have surely gone to 
water somewhere by now,” I interrupted. 
“And the dogs will trail them to it to- 
morrow.” 

Jess nodded. ‘“They’ve dead sure got to 
drink as well as eat, and if we follow ’em 
far enough we'll find their water hole. 
I’m surprised we ain’t found it already, as 
they usually goes to water directly after 
they has fed.” 

So we rolled up in our blankets and went 
to sleep, to dream of babbling brooks and 
mountain springs. 

















“Them’s the highest rabbits in Arizona” 


Next morning at daylight we ptepared to 
take the trail again, and as we were untying 
the dogs an Indian rode up. He was evi- 
dently one of R-14’s cowboys, and we en- 
deavored to explain to him that we wanted 
the old chief to send us a couple of horses 
right away. But as he rode off I hada good 
many misgivings as to whether he had really 
understood us. 

The dogs went right to work on the lion 
trail and by noon we were five or six miles 
from the truck, but as yet had discovered 
no sign of water. It was desperately hot 
and I was tired to the point of exhaustion. 
My feet hurt from so much walking in high 
heels and my stomach was in a most un- 
comfortable condition. 

As the afternoon wore on the dogs began 
to circle back toward the truck. We fol- 
lowed them wearily 
down the point of the 
mountain. Suddenly 
Jess gave a shout of 
joy. Below us the 
pack was working slow- 
ly out across a long 








flat and ahead of them was a large herd of 
cattle, milling around in a clump of cotton- 
woods. ‘Water!’ shrieked Jess, ‘‘Water!’’ 

We slid and scrambled down the mountain 
side and ran for that grove of cottonwoods. 
But when we got there, we found only a 
little muddy hole that was trampled by the 
feet of hundreds of parched cattle. The 
stench was terrible, but in spite of this I 
would have scooped up some of that mud 
had it not been for Jess. “You crazy 
fool!” he bellowed, catching me by the 
arms. ‘That stuff’ll kill you.’ 


I WAS on the point of losing my mind, for 
when a man is really thirsty and begins 
to let his mind dwell on water he is in a 
dangerous condition. The lions had evi- 
dently drank there the day before, pre- 
sumably before the cattle got in, for I can- 
not imagine a good, self-respecting moun- 
tain lion drinking that stuff, even in a 
pinch. The dogs were even more thirsty 
than we were—and they refused to drink. 

We wearily resumed the hunt. The tired 
dogs were not overly anxious to pick up the 
track again and we had to urge them. At 
last they managed to get away from where 
the cattle had trampled out the scent, and 
trailed off along the foot of the mountain. 
Dark caught us about a mile and a half 
from the truck, and we again called off the 
dogs and went back to our blankets. 

“T could actually cuss them varmints,” 
growled Jess, as we stumbled along. “I'll 
bet they has been layin’ right in our truck 
all day yesterday and all day today. It 
sure is exasperatin’ to have ’em so close 
and not to git ’em.” 

I agreed with him, but I was almost past 

caring about the lions. Two days without 
water in the Arizona sun is enough to put 
a man in the madhouse, and I do not be- 
_ I was ever so hungry and thirsty in my 
life. 
* Just at daylight next morning the Indian 
cowpuncher rode up with a couple of ponies 
—a welcome sight. We saddled up, grimly 
determined to get those lions at all costs. 
Jess asked the Indian about water. 

“Toh? (water) Toh?” said Jess, pointing 
to the mountains, 

The Indian nodded and pointed toward 
~ south. That was all we could get out of 

im. 

“Let him go,” grunted Jess. “Now that 
we've got ho we'll be all right. If we 
don’t find water soon, we'll quit these lions 
and go to Cedar Creek. There’s always 
water there and it ain’t but about twelve 
miles.” 

The poor dogs were exhausted and it was 
all we could do to get them to hunt. Finally 
old Fiddle picked up the trail and we loped 
along behind. And then our luck turned! 
The dogs suddenly gave quick, eager tongue 
and we rode hard to see what they had 
found. Another kill! This time a calf, 
killed the night before and all nicely 
buried with rocks and cedar boughs. 

Jess smiled. ‘Now, by gravy, we'll have 
them lions in thirty minutes. They ain’t 
a quarter of a mile from where 
we're at right now.” 

But I wasn’t thinking of 
lions. I was down on my 
knees cutting off a big chunk 
of fresh veal. If you have 

(Continued on page 74) 
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IVEN plenty of room to carry as 
much paraphernalia as he likes, 
there are four sizes of rods, with 
four separate rigs, from reel to hook 

and line, that the seasoned all-round Florida 
fisherman will carry with him on his annual 
migration from the land of snow to the land 
of palms and sunshine. 

For the ordinary pan fish—mangrove 
snapper, yellow grunt, margate fish, sailor’s 
choice and a dozen more, as well as the 
multi-ccloted marvels that throng the reefs 
about each coral key—he will take the 
lightest of fly rods, small hooks and a light 
linen line; a single action reel, of course. 

For sailfish, tarpon, bonito, tuna, dol- 
phin, kingfish, mackerel and the other deep- 
water varieties he will take a heavy trolling 
rod with at least a 12-ounce tip. The line 
will range from nine- to twenty-one-thread, 
according to whether he is a light-tackle 
advocate or just an ordinary fisherman. In 
either event it will be of the best grade of 
linen, with six- or eight-foot leader of piano 
wire and a hook of 9/0 or 10/0. The reel 
will hold 600 feet of 21-thread line and will 
be equipped with an automatic drag that can 
be set at a tension of at least forty pounds. 

Then if he comes from up around Jersey or 
has ever read of the delectable joys of surf 
casting as practised so extensively on the 
mosquito coast, he will also take along with 
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Where moss-hung trees lend beauty 
to the spot 


him a long, pliant surf rod, fitted with large 
free-spool reel and fifteen- to eighteen- 
thread line. With this outfit he will capture 
channel bass, bluefish, barracuda, sharks, 
stingrays and many other things, both de- 
sirable and undesirable. 

All of these rods have their special and 
exclusive uses on the Florida East Coast, 
and the fisherman who can include every one 
of them in his south-bound luggage should 
do so. But if, at the last minute, the man 
who has fished in Florida before discovered 
that space limitations would permit him to 
carry but one of all his treasured store, he 
would turn without a moment’s hesitation 
to his faithful bait casting rod, seasoned in 
many a battle with black bass in Northern 
lakes. Tucking its inconspicuous form in 
some small place among the luggage, he 
would rest secure in the knowledge that, 
regardless of the absence of the other rods, 
a season’s marvelous fishing lay ahead. 

The short, light, limber bait-casting rod 
is truly the Florida fisherman’s greatest 
friend. With it he can take more fish in more 
different places than with any other rod. 

If you will glance at the map of Florida, 
you will find that the east coast, from May- 
port to Miami, 360 miles, is flanked on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean and on the west, 
from five to fifty miles inland, by an almost 
continuous chain of fresh-water rivers and 
lakes. In fact, it is possible to start by 
motorboat from Jacksonville and cruise for 
several hundred miles up the St. John’s 
River and through the connecting lakes and 
canals that run parallel with the east coast, 
scarcely ever getting as far as fifty miles 
from salt water. 

Thus, no matter where a Florida fisher- 
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man may choose to make his headquarters, 
he has the daily option of either salt- or 
fresh-water fishing. Excellent paved roads 
connect the coast with the inland lakes, and 
the journey from one to the other can be 
made in two hours or less. Consequently, 
it simmers down to a question of whether 
the fisherman prefers to cast for bass and 
perch, of which he will find a greater abun- 
dance than was ever dreamed of in the 
North, or wishes to tempt the infinitely 
greater variety of fishes to be found in the 
sea. 

If one rod is used for both salt- and 
fresh-water fishing, it should be of split 
bamboo and of regulation five or five and a 
half feet in length. 

The same reel can be used for both kinds 
of fishing, but it is preferable that the one 
used for salt water have a greater line 
capacity, as it is no unusual thing to take 
a fish of sixty pounds’ weight in any of the 
inlets along the coast. It is not advisable 
to use a reel with a level wind attachment 
unless great care is taken to wipe every drop 
of salt water from it after using. A drop of 
moisture left on the gear will soon rust it 
out and render it useless. 


Ts line for fresh-water casting should be 
of regulation silk, but that for salt 
water must be of linen. Silk rots at once 
when subjected to salt water. The linen 
line will cast best when in sizes of six- to 
nine-thread. Each thread represents two 
pounds of breaking strength. The reel 
should be large enough to hold at least 300 
feet. A piano-wire leader of from one to 
two feet in length is usually used as a pre- 
caution against the sharp teeth encountered 
in many of the salt-water fish. 

While the inland lakes and rivers of 
Florida offer but two kinds of fish, bass and 
perch, for the delectation of the bait caster, 
salt water offers at least five. Of course, 
the ponderous mudfish and pre-historic gar, 
the latter of great size, add to the list of 
fresh-water possibilities. Neither is sought; 
but if hooked by accident, either will put up 
a thrilling battle comparable only with the 
savage fighting of some denizen of the sea. 

The five salt-water fish most often taken 
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in casting are: the jack crevalle, his cousin 
the hard tail runner, the speckled sea- 
trout, the lady-fish and the snook or 
sergeant-fish. The jack will usually average 
about two pounds in weight, although 
specimens of five and six pounds are not 
uncommon. The runner is a _ lighter, 
thinner fish and seldom exceeds the average 
weight of the jack. The speckled sea- 
trout is also in the two-pound class, while 
the lady-fish is usually measured by length 
rather than by weight and will run from 
eighteen inches to three feet in length. The 
snook is king of them all in point of size. 
He will be taken sometimes as low as two 
pounds in weight, but most of them will 
range from ten to thirty pounds. A 60- 
pound snook is not a rarity. 


AY Hillsborough Inlet, forty miles north 
of Miami, I have seen the water 
literally boiling with jack as a great school 
of them worked on an acre or two of finger 
mullet. A bass plug or pork-rind bait 
thrown into the a oes | means a strike, and 
jack can be taken as fast as a man can cast. 
When the “‘fish are in” in this manner, there 
is no excuse for the veriest novice to go 
home empty-handed, for so furiously do 
they charge the mullet that they often come 
ashore, get sand in their gills and lie help- 
lessly on the beach, where they are picked 
up by the basketful. 

But the angler who casts into a school of 
jack feeding in this way will soon discover 
that jack are not the only fish present. A 
young geyser may spurt where his plug 
lands and the rush of a veritable giant will 
warn him that he has hooked a snook. 

Long experience with many kinds of 
baits has taught me that a red and white 
minnow is the bestfor jackwhen fishing 
in an inlet where there is a current. 
There is something about red and 
white that is even more irresistible to 
salt-water fish than it is to those 
which live in fresh water. The snook 
seldom, if ever, strikes a pork- 
rind bait, but a red and white 
bass plug, white body and red 
aan is apparently maddening to 


im. 

Jack will also hit the plug; so 
it is advisable, when fishing in 
the habitat of both, to use the 
plug. The first time I ever 
caught two fish at the same time 
on one plug was at Hillsborough 
Inlet, when I got a 2-pound jack and 
a 16-pound snook, both having struck 
at the same instant. 

The hooks ordinarily sold on bass 
plugs are not strong enough for snook. 
They must be replaced by heavier 
gangs, which may be purchased at any 
tackle store. Snook will not only tear 
out the ordinary hooks or break off the 
barbs, but they will also chew up the plug 
so that a new one is necessary after every 
fourth or fifth capture. 

The snook is a long, beautifully silvered 
fish, with a black stripe running down each 
side from jaw to tail. He is found equally 
as plentiful on both the east and west coasts 
of the state, and while he is often taken in 
the bays he prefers to make his headquarters 
near the mouths of inlets and small rivers. 

Most salt-water bait casting is best on the 
first of the incoming tide, but the snook 
strikes most often on the last of the ebb, 
especially in channels where the current is 
swift. Farther back from the mouth of the 
inlet or river the incoming tide is best even 
for snook. 

Although my experience has proved the 
worth of a red and white bait for salt-water 
fishing, it is by no means the only casting 
bait used. Green and white plugs are 
favorites with some for both snook and jack, 
while a silver spoon is also a great bait for 
snook. Boats can be hired at many of the 





The Utility Rod for Florida Fishing 


inlets, and the spoon makes by far the best 
bait to troll if you care to use your casting 
rod in that manner. Channel bass (red 
drum, or redfish) can be taken at the mouths 
of all the inlets by trolling a silver spoon in 
the surf. These fish will weigh up to fifty 
pounds. 

A green-and-white, mottled, surface 
bobbing plug seems to be the best casting 
bait for speckled sea-trout. These elusive 
fish can be taken in many places in Bis- 
cayne Bay north of the Collins Bridge. 

The lady-fish prefers a silver spoon to any 
other lure, and when hooked puts up a more 
spectacular fight than any fish of its size 
that swims. I have had a 24-inch lady-fish 
make twenty-four consecutive leaps from 
the water without a pause between them, 
covering something like an acre of territory 
in the meantime. There is a spot at the 
mouth of the Miami River in Biscayne Bay 
that offers some prime sport with this fish. 

Salt-water bait casters will find many 
excellent fishing places in Biscayne Bay. 
The concrete walls along the bay side of 
Miami Beach and Belle Isle, and Belle Isle 
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Spotted sea-trout, or weakfish, furnish ex- 
cellent sport with the casting rod 


Bridge itself, afford fine vantage points 
from which to cast, and dozens of enthusi- 
asts find the early morning and late after- 
noon casting in these messes, Sw profitable. 
New River Inlet at Fort Lauderdale, Hills- 
borough Inlet at Pompano, Boca Ratone 
Inlet farther north, the Indian and Banana 
Rivers, and scofes of other spots all the 
way from Miami tothe St. John’s afford won- 
derful fishing for the salt-water bait caster. 

But it may be that the bait caster desires 













to do some still-fishing. Here again he will 
find that his chosen rod is better adapted 
for this work than any other. The current 
is so swift in most of the inlets, and even in 
Biscayne Bay at the bridges, that a heavy 
sinker is required. This at once eliminates 
the fly rod as the implement for the smaller 
fishes. Unless the angler wishes to adopt 
the long cane pole, his only recourse is to 
the bait casting rod. 

An inexpensive reel and a coarser line 
than that used for casting should be em- 
ployed. Common table shrimp, either alive 
or dead, are the best bait, with cut mullet 
coming a close second. For large man- 
grove snappers and drum, the mullet will 
be found to be the better; but for general 
fishing, either day or night, shrimp cannot 
be beaten. Bait stores will be found in 
all towns of any size, while shrimp can 
be bought at any meat market, often at a 
lower price than that charged by the bait 
store. 

But the bait caster, if he desires to catch 
fish of any size by the still-fishing method, 
must transfer his activities from daytime 
to night. The surface feeders, those which 
strike at a cast bait, bite best in the day- 
time, but the bottom feeders seem to 
hungry only at night. Small pan fish may 
be taken in great quantities throughout the 
day, but it is seldom that ever a fish of any 
size is caught on either shrimp or mullet 

until long after sundown. 

If an angler is a great devotee of bass 
fishing in the North, he will probably 
wish to get away from the salt water 
and try out the fresh-water lakes for 
which Florida is famous. He does 

not need to go far because, as has 

been pointed out, the state is so nar- 
row that he can start after breakfast, 
put in a good day of fishing in either 
salt or fresh water and get in home in 
time for the evening meal without 

having once coaxed the flivver into 
breaking any speed laws. 


WHERE the angler goes for 
his lakefishing depends alto- 
ther on where he happens to be 
ocated, for there are lakes and 
rivérs teeming with bass from 
the northern boundary of the 
state to as far south as the roads 
run. The native name for bass is 
“trout,” but so many Northern 
anglers have fished in Florida dur- 
ing the past few years that the 
propernameisrapidly takingits place 
in even the most remote sections. 
Residents of Miami and other towns 
and cities in the southern part of the 
state need only to go ten or twenty 
miles back into the glades to find an 
abundance of bass fishing. The Miami 
River and other fresh-water streams 
and canals are literally alive with bass at 
a safe distance above tide-water. 
Farther north it is necessary to run a 
greater distance inland, but fifty or sixty 
miles is the limit in any case, and what is 
that in this day and age? Just a two-hour 
ride on good paved roads. The real bass 
country lies between Daytona and Tampa 
in a great chain of lakes, almost all of which 
connect by canals and natural waterways 
with the St. John’s River. , 
Lake Apopka, seventeen miles from Or- 
lando, is twenty miles long and seventeen 
miles wide, yet it is so crowded with bass 
that they tread on each other’s heels. It is 
nothing for a single fisherman to hook twenty 
or thirty bass in an hour from this lake. 
And such bass! When I first visited 
Apopka I was fresh from several years of 
bass fishing in Congamond and other 
Massachusetts lakes. There was a legend 
in western Massachusetts to the effect 
that once upon a time two men had each 
(Continued on page 74) 
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The Sentinel Point overlooks the Dinwoodie sheep country. 





Not so easy to get to as would appear in the picture 





MY TAST RAM 


By GRANT 
HARVEY 


AYS Theodore Roosevelt in Good 
Hunting: ‘After the Indian and 
African hunting grounds, the best 
are still those of North America. 

Perhaps, on the whole, the one (species of 
game) affording most sport from the 
standpoint of the hardy and skilful hunter 
is the bighorn, though in size and magnifi- 
cence of horn it is surpassed by some of the 
wild sheep of Asia.” 

The great hunter wrote the foregoing 
words in 1897, but his statement regarding 
the bighorn holds true today. The lure 
of the chase is as old as man himself. 
Every true sportsman has felt it, whether 
in the duck blind, in the stubble and cover 
where bob-white lurks, or in the everlasting 
hills where big game is found. He who 
finds and kills the bighorn can truly call 
himself a hunter. Only the goat is harder 
to reach; but once found, he is easy prey to 
a steady hand and high-power rifle. The 
mountain sheep which is not a sheep but 
belongs to the same family as the antelope, 
not only proves a man’s mettle as a packer 
and still-hunter but, when once located in 
the wild and dizzy heights he frequents, 
almost invariably presents a difficult target, 
usually running and often at a distance of 
hundreds of yards. 

I have enjoyed many hunts in the big- 
game regions of Wyoming, but the last one, 
taken several years ago, in pursuit of the 
elusive and wary bighorn stands out in my 
memory above all the others. Twenty 
years ago, a trip to the head of Wind River 
meant a week of driving with team and 
wagon. Today we motor the same dis- 
tance in less than a day—past Pilot Butte, 
where men, horses and machines are busy 
on a great irrigation project; past Crow 
Heart Butte, where legend states the 
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unfortunate Crow suffered the indignity of 
having his heart skilfully extracted and 
devoured ‘‘before his very face;’’ past many 
landmarks of Wyoming’s early and stirring 
days. 

Twenty years ago, not the least of the 
trip’s pleasures were the day’s slow travel 
under a cloudless sky, and the camp at 
night under the shadow of the Rockies, 
with the camp fire blazing, the hobbled 
horses grazing near by, the murmur of run- 
ning water close at hand and the stars 
flaming overhead. But today time presses, 
and that phase of the hunting trip is gone 
forever. 

Qur party of four left Riverton in two cars 
on September 12th about 2 p. m. No 
arrangements had been made for a pack 
train. About 7 p. m. we drove into a dude 
ranch located two miles up Jakie’s Fork 
from the main road below Dubois. Here we 
were successful in securing an outfit, and 
left rather early on the 13th with six pack- 
horses and a wrangler. 

We walked to toughen our muscles for the 
strenuous days to come. About two miles 
from the ranch, we struck the trail we had 
traveled five years before from StahInecker’s 
and went into the old camp that evening, a 
very weary bunch. The following morn- 
ing, we repacked and went about two and a 
half miles into the rough on Roaring 
Fork. 

There we found a beautiful place to camp 
with plenty of good dry wood, though we 
were quite a way above green timber. It 
seems that at some time in years gone by 
the timber line was higher than at present, a 
condition we had noticed on previous hunts. 
Our camp was very near the spot where I 
barely missed lying out over night in a 
blizzard when on a hunting trip in 1917. 


A hunt for the bighorns of our own Rocky Mountains 


The season opened the 15th, and we 
were on the bed ground. In the morning, 
the four of us, hunting together, got very 
close to a bunch of about ten ewes and 
young sheep. In the afternoon, we divided 
into couples. Caraway and Drum ran 
into two rams, and Caraway got his, a very 
fine one. 

The following day we packed on our backs 
a light camp to Clear Lake, where Caraway 
had downed his sheep; so we had meat close. 
However, we got nothing new. Caraway, 
through his powerful binoculars, located a 
ram about two miles away, which he and 
Drum went for but failed to get. After 
that they parted company, each returning 
to the main camp at night. About a half 
mile from camp Drum fell in company with 
twenty-five ewes and lambs. They seemed 
to know they were protected, for he stood 
within fifty paces and counted them. 


TOOK a trip down Roaring Fork 

through the timber, hoping to get a 
young elk for camp meat, but without 
success. This was where I got my elk 
when up last. Then Corbin and I hunted 
the ledges from Clear Lake up Clear Creek, 
through what I call Slaughter Meadow, 
where three of us got sheep five years 
before. But we found nothing this year 
except tracks and the heap of empty car- 
tridges we left there on the 18th of Sep- 
tember, 1917. 

I brought away two empty cartridges 
from a pile of twenty-six. And I think ten 
or fifteen had washed away, as I had fired 
thirteen shots myself that evening and the 
other boys kept right with me. Don’t 
conclude from this statement that we 
slaughtered a band of sheep on this occasion. 
We got three, and the thirteen shots fired 
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by me were used upin knocking down one ram 
at a minimum distance of one-fourth mile. 

On the 18th, Caraway and Drum came 
into our camp. Then the two “C’s” 
hunted back to the main camp, with no 
success. The next day they started with a 
light pack, to go “‘over the top”’ to the head 
of Torrey Creek and camp over night, 
hoping to get a good ram. But when 
about one mile from camp Corbin got his 
ram. Drum and I joined them, Caraway 
and I returning to the main camp. Corbin 
and Drum started for Clear Lake, which 
the boys called “‘Camp Harvey.” 


N the 20th, Caraway and I went to the 

head of Roaring Fork, out on top, and 
over to the head of Torrey Creek. We 
climbed to 13,000 feet and ate our dinner 
near the top of Mt. Downs. On this trip, we 
crossed wonderful glaciers and drifts of 
grasshoppers that seemed to have been there 
years and years. In places they formed a 
mass of rich looking silt, closer examination 
disclosing legs and wings. In other places 
they were so well preserved in ice and snow 
that the entire bodies were intact—whole 
drifts of them, many feet deep. 

The mountain water, that appeared so 
pure, smelled of hoppers miles below. That 
condition seemed to have existed there for 
an indefinite length of time, as the glacier 
in places was covered by dirt, gravel, sand 
and rock. Boulders of huge size were held 
above the true surface of the glacier by 
three or four feet of ice, proving that all 
this mass of snow and hoppers had been 
there many years. 

This glacier seemed gradually to be 
disappearing, as last winter’s snow was 
all gone. Conditions are changing in a 
way we do not realize. This ice-field is 
covered over to a depth of many feet with 

new snow each winter, and yet before 
autumn snows begin the last year’s snow is 
gone and the water supply comes from the 
glacier proper. A wonderful study in the 
heart of the Rockies, and I had missed it 
in all my previous hunts until now. 

We made some perpendicular ascents and 
descents but saw no game. When we 
reached Clear Lake Camp, we found Drum 
there. On the following day, we three took 
what few supplies there were at Clear Lake 
and packed over the top to Dinwoodie, 
hunting on the way. Just after starting 
down Dinwoodie we wounded a large ram, 
which Caraway followed till dark. Then 
he returned to a small camp, but large camp 
fire, which Drum and I had established. 

About 9:30 on the morning of the 22nd 
Caraway located, with his glasses, a ram 
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some two miles above us at the upper end 
of Downs Lake, which he thought might be 
the one wounded on the preceding day. 
So we took our happy home on our backs 
and started after him. he ram, not 
visible to the naked eye, was lying in such 
a way as to command a view of the entire 
valley, and to reach him was a problem. 

As it was to be my game, Caraway and I 
made for him by going in the opposite 
direction for some distance, then climbing 
to Goat’s Flat, circling for miles over rocks, 
and finally coming down a rock slide into 
the basin above the ledge where Mr. Ram 
was lying. When we got near him, the sun 
was so low in the west that we were con- 
cealed in a measure by the shadows, and we 
then discovered there were several young 
rams with the large one. 

Having worked slowly down to the ledge, 
we peered cautiously over. The large ram 
was gone; only three or four young ones 
were in sight, and they were on the run. 
We hiked the rocks to the next ledge, and 
there, far below us, were six rams—two 
good ones and four small ones. One in 
particular looked immense. It was up to 
me to act quickly, as they were on the move. 

The sheep climbed out at a slide about 400 
yards to our right, and for a moment it 
iooked hopeless. But in making a few big 
ledges at the base, he gave me three or four 
very good shots. Still the big ram went up 
and out of sight with a most amazing speed. 
Yet I was satisfied he was hit; so up we went, 
two human flies, in hopes of heading him off 
at the top. 

Caraway outwinded me, but I was a 
close second, and about four hundred feet 
up the mountain we found the big ram 
dying. I wish we could have taken a pic- 
ture of his climb. Two bullets had taken 
effect between the right shoulder and neck, 
about one inch apart. I would scarcely 
have believed, had I not seen it, that at the 
very last he scaled an eight-foot perpendic- 
ular rock ledge. 

We started down, following the blood 
trail. Caraway had declared, “I can go 
down any place a dead sheep can come up. 
But when we reached this ledge he said, 
“No, I can’t.” 

We reached camp at dark, and a cheerless 
camp too. Our supplies were exhausted. 
Our commissary was down to some coffee 
and a few scraps, which we consumed. We 
had carried no lunch that day. 

The next morning Caraway started for the 
ranch, twenty-eight miles away, to get 
provisions and a pack team. Drum and I 
hiked to my sheep and skinned him out. 
We fried the liver for dinner, and packed a 


Caraway got his big ram at the end of Clear Lake 
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load of meat into camp, where “4 stewed 
the meat and made mutton soup. We had 
the same fare for breakfast next morning— 
good rations, but a trifle shy on variety. 

Then I went for another load of sheep while 
Drum hunted. When we reached camp 
that evening, Caraway was back and had a 
big life-saving feed all ready. 


WE arose very early on the 26th, ina 
misty rain, and broke camp. After a 
successful search for a stray pack-horse, we 
mage our way to the ranch -before dark. 
When we put our feet once more under a 
real table that evening, I remarked, “I 
have taken up my belt a hole a day for four 
days, and here is where I Jet them all out.” 

So my last sheep hunt was over, for I 
had promised myself before starting that 
this would be the last one for me. Maybe 
there will be a few trips for elk, with an 
occasional deer hunt thrown in, for a man 
can negotiate either without too much 
strenuous effort. Still it was a grand trip, 
a great country, and though rations were a 
trifle short for a while they tasted all the 
better when we got back. What a glori- 
ous hunt it had been! The weather had 
been perfect and game had always been 
close enough to keep our enthusiasm at 
fever heat. Hunting is the greatest of all 
sports, and the trail of the bighorn the 
greatest of all hunting. 

The habitat of the mountain ram lays the 
scene of the hunt amid surroundings that 
fill one with awe. The imposing grandeur 
of the peaks, the scenic wonders of the val- 
leys and the very air you breath fill you with 
energy that must be worked off in the hunt. 

No game exists more able to sap that 
energy than the Rocky Mountain bighorn. 
The pursuit of other species of big game is 
but child’s play as compared with securing 
this trophy supreme. With a keenness of 
eyesight unequaled by any animal, he calls 
into play every ounce of stalking ability 
possessed by the hunter. And when once 
you are in range of him, you will find him 
moving, nine times out of ten, and moving 
fast. Jumping from crag to crag, up per- 
pendicular cliffs, over and around huge 
boulders, there is no more difficult target for 
the rifleman. 

As I look back over my many hunting 
experiences I know that I will treasure up 
this hunt for my last ram as long as life 
remains. Anticipation comes first, then 
realization; but many of life’s greatest 
pleasures are in retrospection. And after 
all, Roosevelt was right. 
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The greatest lion story the world has ever 
read—and every word of it true 
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SYNOPSIS 

During the building of the Uganda 
Railway through British East Africa in 
1898 the workmen were regularly at- 
tacked by man-eating lions. Colonel Pat- 
terson, in charge of the work at Tsavo, 
took upon himself the duty of ridding 
the country of these beasts. Almost every 
night the lions would invade one of the 
camps and carry off a man or two. Night 
after night Colonel Patterson stayed up in 
an attempt to secure a shot at the lions, 
only to be mortified by shrieks and cries 
from another part of the camp. Every- 
thing possible was done to protect the 
camps and kill the lions. The animals, 
however, seemed to bear a charmed life. 
Finally the workmen struck, refusing to 
stay longer in the infested area. The 
District Officer came to Tsavo to assist 
in the hunt. On the way from the 
station he was knocked down by a lion 
and his servant killed and eaten. Then 
one morning a native brought the news 
that the lions had killed a donkey and 


were eating it. Colonel Patterson im- 
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mediately went to the scene and in a most 
thrilling encounter killed the first man- 
eater. But the nightly attacks continued. 
Colonel Patterson resolved not to rest 
until the country had been rid of man- 
eating lions. One night he secured a good 
shot from a scaffolding, In the morning 
the wounded lion was located in the 
jungle. After a most harrowing and nerve- 
racking experience, in which four rifle 
bullets were fired into the beast, Colonel 
Patterson dispatched another of the man- 
eaters. It was now felt by all that their 
troubles were ended. Then one morning 
when Colonel Patterson was out for a 
stroll with his shotgun, he met four natives 
carrying the body of Nr. O’Hara, the 
engineer in charge of road making, who 
had been killed by a lion. Mrs. O’Hara 
said that during the night her husband 
had been dragged from her side by the 
lion. This beast was killed later by a 
poisoned arrow fired from a tree by a na- 
tive. While in search of a water supply for 
the a Colonel Patterson was charged 
by two lions, one of which he killed. 
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But now the lion was within a spring 
of his prey, and it seemed hopeless to 
expect to save poor Roshan Khan from his clutches 





CHAPTER XI 
A DAY ON THE ATHI RIVER 


N spite of all our difficulties, rapid 

progress continued to made with 

the line. Each day railhead crept a 

mile or so further across the Plains, 
and on April 24th we reached the stony 
Athi River, where our great camp was 
— for a few days while the temporary 
ridge was being thrown across the dry 
bed of the stream. Still another temporary 
bridge had to be arranged for the Athi 
itself, which was some eight miles farther 
on; so I had to make one or two expeditions 
to this river in order to select a suitable 
place for the crossing and to make various 
other arrangements. 

On one of these occasions I was busy 
attending to the pitching of my tent after 
arriving at the Athi late in the evening, 
when on looking round I was very much 
surprised to see two European ladies sitting 
under the shade of some trees on the river 
bank. As I knew that this was anything 
but a safe place in which to rest, owing to 
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the number of lions about, I went up to 
them to see if I could be of any assistance, 
and found that they were American mis- 
sionaries journeying to their stations farther 
inland. They were waiting for their camp 
equipment to arrive, but their porters had 
been considerably delayed by some heavy 
rain, which of course made the roads bad and 
the tents about double their usual weight. 
The men of the party were expected every 
moment with the porters, but there was as 
yet no sign of the little caravan, and as a 
matter of fact it did not arrive until long 
after nightfall. In these circumstances it 
was perhaps a great blessing that I happened 
to be there; and as the ladies were both very 
tired and hungry, I was glad to be able to 
place my tent at their disposal and to offer 
them as good a dinner as it was possible to 
provide in the wilds. It is indeed wonderful 
what dangers and hardships these delicately 
nurtured ladies will face cheerfully in order 
to carry out their self-appointed mission. 
When they had left next morning to re- 
sume their journey, I started out and made a 
search up and down the river for the proper 
position for my temporary bridge. After a 
thorough examination of all the possible 
situations, I chose the most suitable and 
pitched my tent close to it fora 
night or two while I made the os 
necessary calculations for carry- 
ing out the work in which I was engaged. 
The crossing on which I had decided had 
to be approached by a somewhat sharp 
curve in the line, and in laying this out with 
the theodolite I experienced considerable 
difficulty, as for some reason or other I could 
not make the last peg on the curve come 
anywhere near the tangent-point,where the 
curve should link up with the straight. I 
repeated the whole _—— time after 
time, but-always with the same result. 
Eventually I came to the conclusion that 
there must be some mistake in the table of 
angles from which I had been working; so i 
started to work them out for myself and 
soon discovered a serious misprint. This 
being rectified in my calculations, I pro- 
ceeded to lay out the curve again, when at 
last everything came out accurately and to 
my satisfaction. 


AFt ER I had pegged out this temporary 
diversion of the line, I thought I richly 
deserved a few hours’ play, and accordingly 
determined to try my luck after lions up- 
stream toward the source of the Athi. The 
river—which runs almost due north here, 
before taking a turn eastward to the Indian 
Ocean—forms part of the western boundary 
of the Athi Plains, and is fringed all along its 
course by a belt of thorny hardwood trees. 
In some places this fringe is quite narrow, 
while in others it is about a quarter of a mile 
wide, with grassy glades here and there 
among the trees. 

Every now and again, too, the stream itself 
widens out into a broad stretch of water, 
nearly always covered over with tall reeds 
and elephant grass, while along the banks are 
frequent patches of stunted bushes, which 
struck me as very likely places for the king 
of beasts to sleep in after having drunk at the 
river. I had noticed that after having eaten 
and drunk well, a lion would throw himself 
down quite without caution in the first 
shady spot he came to; of course nothing 
except man ever disturbs him, and even of 
man the lions in this part of the country had 
as yet no fear, for ley had rarely if ever 
been hunted previous to my time. 

As I felt rather tired after my morning’s 
work, I decided to use my pony on this ex- 
pedition, although as a rule I went on foot. 
Mahina and half a dozen natives to beat the 
belt of trees were to accompany me, and 
after a hasty lunch off we started up the left 
bank of the river. I walked for some dis- 
tance at first, partly because the ground was 
very stony and partly because I thought a 
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lion might suddenly bound out of 
some likely patches in front of the 
beaters; but after having gone about 
six miles in this way without ad- 
venture of any kind, I decided to 
mount again. 

At this time the beaters were in 
line about a hundred yards behind 
me, shouting and halloing with all 
their might as they advanced 
through the scrub and undergrowth 
while I rode well to the flank so as 
to be ready for any emergency. Just 
as the men got up toa rather thicker 
piece of jungle-than usual, I fancied 
I saw a movement among the bushes 
and pulled up sudddenly to watch 
the spot, but did not dismount. The 
next moment out bounded a lioness, 
who raced straight across the open 
strip into the next patch of jungle, 
quickly followed by another. 

Throwing myself off my pony, 
I seized my rifle to get a shot 
at the second lioness as she 
galloped past, and was just 
about to pull the trigger, when 
to my utter amazement out 


As the lion turned ' 
he came broadside \3 
on to me. He 
dropped in the 
middle of what 
would otherwise 
assuredly have been 
the fatal spring 
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sprang a huge black-maned lion, 
making all haste after his mates. 
Before he could reach the further 
thicket, however, I fired, and had 
the satisfaction of hearing the 
deep grow! that tells of a serious 


it. 

The beaters and I now ad- 
vanced with great care, taking 
advantage of every bit of cover 
and keeping a sharp lookout for the 
wounded animal as we crept from tree to 
tree. Fully a quarter of an hour must have 
elapsed in this slow yet exciting search, 
before one of the men, some fifty or sixty 
yards to my left and a little ahead of the 
line, called out that he could see the lion 
awaiting our approach, with his head just 
visible in a large bed of rushes only a short 
distance in front of where I then was. 

Almost at the same moment I found blood 
marks left by the wounded animal, leading 
apparently toa kind of gap in the bank of the 
river, which had evidently been worn down 
by a rhino going to and fro to drink. I ac- 
cordingly made for this with the greatest 






























































































caution, ordering all the men, except 
Mahina, to remain behind; and as noiselessly 
as possible I slipped from cover to cover in 
my endeavor to obtain a peep over the bank. 
I saw that it was no use to attempt to climb 
a tree, as the overspreading foliage would 
have prevented me from obtaining any view 
ahead; so I continued my slow advance 
with a fast-beating heart, not knowing 
where the huge brute was and expecting 
every moment that he would charge out at 
me over the bank from his reedy refuge. 
Emboldened to a certain extent, however, 
by the fact that up till then I had heard 
no movement on the part of my enemy, I 
(Continued on page 63) 
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Real desert within an hour’s ride of the lake 


ORN and bred a middle-westerner, 

I know the lure of limpid streams, 

placid pools and the far-flung, level 

horizon. Low, rounded green hills 
set with jewel lakes bearing Indian names 
like Occonomowoc, or sturdy Anglo-Saxon 
designations like Clear, Mud, Duck, or 
I.ong—these also have been part of my 
heritage as. an amateur fisherman. But 
up until recently, I never even hoped to 
enjoy the strange experience of fishing in 
the desert for fresh-water bass, using salt- 
water mud-suckers for bait! 

Of the many charms of the great South- 
west I now count desert fishing among the 
greatest. The men of amazing vision and 
vim who go striding about in sombreros 
and omg wed have wrought many wonders 
in this land of sunshine and irrigated 
flowers, but first among their achievements 
I place making the desert fastnesses a 
fisherman’s paradise. 

To help the reader better to understand 
this mild adventure with rod and reel, a 
word about Southwestern geography is 
necessary. Running roughly parallel to 
southern California's coast line is a range of 
mountains, the subdivisions. of which are 
known by such picturesque designations 
as Jacumba, Coyote, and Fish Creek 
Mountains. To the west and south 
of this range lies a rolling plain terminat- 
ing in a beautiful seacoast, with San 
Diego overlooking the finest bay between 
San Francisco and Panama. To the 
east of these mountains lies the Imperial 
Valley. 

These mountains are essentially desert, 
though here and there in gorges and cafions 
struggling springs have sent forth tiny 
streams a few yards or rods along their 
rocky way, to be lost again on the edge of 
the oasis which they brought into being. 
One of the first things I was to learn in my 
trek as ‘a novice across the plains of the 
Southwest was that only a small portion of 
the desert is a monotonous, drifting, sandy 
plain. A greater portion of it is moun- 
tainous and rock-strewn, supporting a 
sparse vegetation. 

But just as “into each life some rain 
must fall,"’ so upon these mountains some 
rain must fall. And believe me, it is 
“some fall’’ when the rain starts coming 
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down in these desert fastnesses 
back of San Diego. This me- 
teorological phenomena was re- 
sponsible for the building of 
dikes and dams in numerous 
strategic mountian retreats, so 
that today these barren crags 
are mirrored in lovely man-made 
lakes whose finny inhabitants are 
husky rivals of anything I was able 
toland with bent pin and string back in the 
land of Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 

It was into this man-made mountain 
paradise that friend Robinson, erstwhile 
St. Louisian and latterly an artistically 
minded Californiac, proposed to lead a 
party of three. The two participants, be- 
sides ‘‘Robbie” himself, were the latter’s 
father, sometimes known as “W. S.”’, and 
the writer. I had my own doubts and 
misgivings, being still earth-bound by the 
hoary traditions of Oshkosh and Oscaloosa, 
but I here confess that this was the begin- 
ning of a real fishing expedition—and I 
don’t mean may be! 

Robinson's whole proposition puzzled me. 
How could we hope for real fishing in desert 
mountains, I kept asking myself, the while 
observing the zest with which this angler 
checked off the miles as we sped toward our 
destination. But I endeavored to retain an 
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A man-made lake that furnishes fishing 
as good as the best 


. 


By Joun Anson Forp 


open niind in view of several other severe 
awakenings that I had had as to what the 
energetic West can do when it makes up 
its min 1. 

I had previously seen bathers taking dips 
in the ocean on New Year’s day, when the 
temperature was such that all but the 
hardiest were wearing fur-collared over- 
coats. Again, I had been assured that 98 
degrees in the shade was “really very com- 
fortable, you know” because “the air has 
so little humidity one does not notice the 
heat in California.”” While I remained 
unconvinced personally as to both these 
propositions, the conviction and sincerity 
of my enthusiastic friends were beyond 
question. So we headed for this desert 
fishing ground with no comments from 
“yours truly.” 

“Back of San Diego,” Robinson explained 
as we sped along, “up in the hills at an 
elevation of about 4,000 feet, they have 
made a series of big lakes and stocked them 
witn fish. The place we are going to is 
Marina Lake, and it’s bass that we are after.” 

There is something magical in the word 
bass. It suggests zest and substantial re- 
sults as well. I found myself warming up, 
so to speak, and took new interest in the 
tackle and accessories which my friend had 
provided for the occasion. On the running 


We found the people along the shore in a most receptive frame of mind 
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board, as neat as you please, was an out- 
board motor. I began to ask questions. 

“You say these are public reservoirs that 
supply water to the people of San Diego,” I 
began, ‘and yet they allow the public to 
fish in these waters?” 


“7ES,” Robbie answered, “under certain 

conditions. You must not pollute 
the water in any way. The regulations are 
very strict. And you must not use live 
bait that will get away by any chance and 
stock the lake with new species of fish. 
Remember, this is a man-made lake if it is 
seven miles long and the fish in it are hand- 
picked, so to speak. That is, it was origin- 
ally stocked with certain fish and no other 
kind are wanted or allowed.” 

“And what kind have the municipal O. 
K.?” I inquired, with increasing interest. 

“Bass, sunfish and crappies,’’ was the 
reply, given in a manner which left no room 
for argument. 

So saying he lapsed into silence, W. S. 
and myself following suit. The hours sped 
by, and before we knew it we were beyond 
the orange groves and walnut orchards 
with their primly trimmed rows of trees. 
At length I recognized that we were in the 
confines of San Diego. 

“This is not a sight-seeing expedition,” 
I protested. ‘So why lead us way off our 
track to this corner of the U. S. A. if we are 
bound for said Marina Lake?” 

“Tender of intellect as well as of foot,” 
our guide replied, with a look of pained for- 
bearance on his face. ‘‘When will you 
realize, young man, that we need bait— 
live bait—for this epoch-making expedition? 
No, don’t exclaim or protest. I anticipate 
you fully. I know you are going to say 
that live bait is forbidden in these munici- 
pal piscatorial pleasure grounds. But you 
are wrong again, or still, for we use bait 
caught in salt water, right here near the 
wharves of San Diego—mud-suckers, we 
call them. We keep them in salt water 
until put on the hook, and they survive in 
fresh water long enough to attract the bass. 
But if they wiggle off the hook, they will 
die in an hour or two.” 

Presently we drew up beside a one-story 
ramshackle structure of uncertain architec- 
tural vintage, which announced in awkward 
letters that live bait was to be had at 
reasonable cost. Followed the business of 
filling cans and pails with sea water and 
allowing some two or three hundred of 
these first cousins to young catfish to flop 
and slop their way into our receptacles. 
This investment of live stock set us back 
some $6. We made our share of the ex- 
penditure on faith, secretly getting some 
comfort out of the fact that Robbie was 
advancing the cash and in case the trip 
proved a fluke he might display some re- 
luctance about collecting. 

Via San Diego the trip from Los Angeles 
to Marina is more than 160 miles. What 
with a late start and the stop in San Diego 
to eat and tank up our bait cans, we found 
that we would not reach our destination 
until after dark. That fitted in well with 
our project, however, for every fisherman 
knows the value of getting out on to the 
water early in the day. 

Night driving through any strange terri- 
tory throws the landscape into peculiar 
perspective, but when one’s route follows a 
turning and twisting mountain trail, as ours 
did within half an hour after we left San 
Diego, the impressions one receives are 
weird indeed. High, rocky walls alternated 
with deep, black chasms in suddenly loom- 
ing up in front of our car. Though each of 
us took a turn at the wheel, we managed to 
stay on the road without difficulty and, 
thanks to good brakes, always brought the 
car to a stop within a reasonably respectful 
distance of approaching automobiles, thus 
enabling both vehicles to select a turning- 
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Occasionally a wayside live-oak framed in landscapes of rolling hills 
sparsely covered with chaparral 


out place that was ample if not generous in 
width. 

Pitching camp at night is strictly a matter 
of faith; the strange surroundings, shrouded 
in blackness, are, merely the substance of 
things hoped for. We saw no lake nor 
even heard the lapping of waves, but 
Robbie assured us we were within a stone’s 
throw of Marina Lake, which by this time 
had assumed the character of a matchless 
angling paradise, so soulfully had its praises 
been sung. 

As I say, we took the lake on faith. I 
needed to be less credulous in the matter of 
boulders, for the very spot which I blindly 
selected for my bed I found, on lying down, 
had been long preempted by Mother 
Nature, who had deposited some of her 
sharpest and hardest stones in this very 
locality. Moving a few feet closer to a 
wide-spreading oak, I had better luck and 
soon was comfortable. 

I give W. S., veteran fisherman that he is, 
credit for being the first man up the fol- 
lowing morning. As soon as I heard him 
stirring I opened my eyes and looked about, 
happily surprised to find so much vegetation 
in the glen where we had camped. There 
was a scattering of picturesque live-oaks, 
each sheltering one or more auto tents, and 
rough, boulder-strewn slopes dotted here 
and there with sage green chaparral. A 
couple of hundred yards away, beyond a 
bend in the road, lay as inviting a mountain 
lake as ever delighted the eyes of an angler. 


yee of camp-fire cooking have made 
me reluctant to adopt new-fangled 
devices, but after the quickly prepared 
breakfast, featuring properly fried eggs 
with crisp, unburned bacon, I feel that I 
must give credit to the portable camp stove. 
These pressure stoves with their ingenious 
folding adjuncts are as necessary to com- 
fortable camping as a motor car is to trans- 
portation. 

Breakfast over, our first concern was bait 
and tackle. We found the mud-suckers 
swimming energetically and their broad, 
flat noses crowding to the surface of the cans. 
To my amazement, Robbie dished out 
several handfuls of these three to five-inch 
rascals and began packing them in a shoe 
box, between layers of wet moss. Noting 
my consternation, he explained that these 
“babies” live on air quite as much as on 
food they get in salt water, and would 
survive for as much as two days in the 
moss. 

No time was lost getting to the water’s 
edge, where a rowboat had been reserved 


for us. To this the doughty outboard was 
attached, while bait and rods were stowed 
in convenient places. A couple of swift 
cranks of the motor, and we were off for 
the upper end of the lake—if lakes have 
such a thing as an “upper” end. 

Beside a great granite boulder which 
rose fifteen feet or more above the surface 
as a silent protest on the part of the desert 
against this incursion of water, we shut off 
the motor and glided silently foe fifty yards 
to a spot a little out from shore where the 
water appeared to be fifteen feet deep. As 
master of ceremonies, Robbie demonstrated 
to us his method of adroitly passing the 
hooks through the two lips of the mud- 
suckers. This method prevented the little 
fish from drowning, he explained, and no 
doubt stimulated their activity for the time 
being. 

In short order everybody was busy sitting 
still and watchfully waiting. Bam! Like 
a bolt from the blue, W. S. registered first 
and forthwith his rod bent almost double. 
The usual excitement prevailed on board 
and everybody, unconsciously tense with 
suspense, joined in mentally heaving the 
fish into the boat. 

If there was anyone a little less flustrated 
than the rest, it was S., who handled 
his big bass with the same precision and 
deftness that he had landed countless 
Michigan fish in his pre-California days. 
It was a real good beginning, for in spite of 
our envy we had to admit that this by- 
product of the desert weighed close to three 
pounds. 

A long spell of unfruitful quiet followed, 
whereupon Robbie displayed a talent whose 
presence in his nature I had never even sus- 
pected before. Of all the fishermen I have 
ever known, he is the most ingenious and 
persistent originator of alibis. Nor is 
there anything selfish or niggardly in this 
propensity. Not only does he produce 
alibis for himself in plausible explanation 
of why the fish do not respond, but he is 
equally generous in guarding the reputa- 
tion of the rest of us. 

Even the fishes themselves were duly 
exonerated for their reluctant response by 
this resourceful individual. There were 
explanations forthcoming to fit every con- 
tingency. 

First, Robbie explained that we were not 
fishing deep enough. Owing to the fact 
that the sun was climbing toward the zenith, 
the fish were operating at a lower level than 
early in the morning. AA little later, after a 
period of concentrated analysis of our soli- 

(Continued on page 76) 
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AACENTURY=« 
Shotgunnery 


Over a hundred years ago Peter Hawker killed 54 partridge 

and one hare with only one miss. Certainly his gun was all 

it should have been. What combination of man and gun could 
equal that record today, the game supply permitting? 


By CHarLes WINTHROP SAWYER 


, 


ITH the one hyndred consecutive 

years that seem to succeed each 

other so slowly in the passage 

of a century, nearly all human 
contrivances undergo great changes. Dur- 
ing the century, to the onlooker, the changes 
seem ordinary. At the end of the cen- 
tury, looking back, a surprising number of 
developments seem radical. They are new 
accomplishments; they are em- 
bodied in new devices. For such 
we hold a bit of awe and feel 
much respect. 

Very many other develop- 
ments, not so radical, neverthe- 
less appear as great improve- 
ments. Only a few developments 
show as mere modifications. 

Consider, for instance, the 
radical improvements in trans- 
portation and communication. 
Then, as instances of great im- 
provements, think of the dif- 
ference between heating, lighting 
and plumbing of a century ago 
and of to-day. Innumerable 
other contrivances, as you men- 
tally review them, fall into 
the classes of radical develop- 
ments or of great improvements. 
When, among much used con- 
trivances, you seek those which 
are mere modifications basically 
unchanged, they prove hard to 
find. 

Yet under this third and 
lowly; heading comes the shot- 
gun. [A century and more ago a 
shotgun—double-barrel side-by- 
side or over-and-under—threw 
a charge of shot as far, as fast 
and as evenly distributed as a 
shotgun can to-day. Those 
properties were and still are a 
shotgun’s fundamentals; they 
have remained unchanged among 
the changes round about them : 
during a century—during far : 


mre than a century ae bee FOR DOUBLE GUN 


lieve it! You can’t prove it.” 
Reply that way to a statement made by 
your physician or your attorney, and possi- 
bly he will answer that the statement of a 
professional man is an expression of opinion 
and is not always\subject to proof. But say 
it to an engineer, \and he replies, ‘‘A state- 
ment in mechanical terms when based on 
fact can be proved\and, at need, will be.” 
If you were a client present in person, the 
proof most convincing to you would be to 
permit you to compare, by firing them, shot- 
guns of a century and more ago with modern 
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ones. But as merely a reader of this maga- 
zine and article, distant perhaps by half the 
world around, the next most convincing 
proof is by the\written evidence of educated 
and truthful men who used shotguns during 
the past century and more.) 

A century and more ago the world held a 
number of widely celebrated makers of fine 
shotguns. Their guns, while fundamentally 
the same as modern ones, dit- 
fered slightly in appearance be- 
cause their firing mechanism 
was in evidence, while today it is 
hidden. They differed also, but 
not radically, in the time re- 
quired for loading and in the 
number and bulk of accessories 
required in their use. | However, 
shotguns, like golf sticks and 
tennis racquets, being playthings, 
some doubt is present whether 
the added time and accessories 
did not add also to the joy of use.) 

One of those widely cele- 
brated old makers of good guns 
was Joseph Manton. A user at 
that time of Joe Manton guns 
kept a shooter’s diary, from 
which the following extract, 
never questioned as to its truth, 
is like a light brightening the 
darkness. 

“October 16, 1816. 

“I went out at ten o'clock, 
and returned by five to dinner, 
having with me the same two 
dogs the whole morning, Nero 
and Comus. And, notwithstand- 
ing I have brought home more 
at a time, yet I never in my life 
had such a satisfactory day’s 
shooting. Although the birds 
were rather wild than other- 
wise for the time of year, and 
the number of covies the Long 
parisn fields contained were by 
no means considerable, yet I had 
the good fortune to bag thirty- 
six partridges and one hare, with 
literally never missing a single 
shot and without losing a bird. 

“Thad eight doubles and bagged my birds 
every time; and having once killed two at 
once with my first barrel, I made thirty- 
seven head of game in thirty-six shots. Had 
I at all picked my shots, I should not have 
thought this any extraordinary _perfor- 
mance; but so far from this a great 
number of my birds were killed at long 
distances, and with instantaneous rapidity 
of shooting. I had my favorite 14-gauge 
barrels of Joe Manton’s, and Mr. Butt’s 
cylinder gunpowder. The same gun all day, 
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which was neither cleaned afresh nor even 
new flinted. 

“This with Saturday makes fifty-four 
partridges and one hare, with only one miss. 
This with a single gun would not be worthy 
of much comment; but with a double gun, 
where I honestly and fairly worked both 
barrels wherever it was possible, and all at 
large strong birds, I consider it the best 
performance I ever accomplished.” 

There, by a contemporary, is set forth one 
phase of shotgunnery as it was a hundred 
years and a decade ago: the field service- 
ability of a shotgun then, equal to the work 
of the best gun of to-day. Peter Hawker’s 
gun was a pair of tubes provided with a 
firing mechanism and a shoulder piece. So 
is yours. His load was small shot, cut wads 
and powder. So is yours. In muzzle veloc- 
ity, range and penetration your gun cannot 
better the performance of his. To-day we 
get a closer pattern; so far as shooting 
quality is concerned, nothing more. No 
radical change, even no great improve- 
ment, in more than a hundred years. 

On the other hand, and considered as 
modifications of the shotgun, can be listed 
(1) speed of fire, (2) closer pattern, (3) 
elimination of smoke. And as modifications 
in shotgunnery may be listed (1) elimina- 
tion of a part of the cluttering accessories, 
(2) change of fashion in clothing, (3) present 
scarcity of game birds. Whether a single 
one of these modifications is mugh of an 
improyement is a matter of opinion) and not 
of fact t 


CENTURY ago, upon entering a home 

a shooter laid aside his game-bag, 
powder flask and shot pouch; and removed 
from his pockets such causes of bulging as 
wads, flints or caps, cleaning-tow and other 
minor encumbrances. Nowadays one dumps 
the game out of the skirt pockets of the 
hideous shooting-jacket stained with blood 
and dirty with hair and feathers, and throws 
with a crash on to an easily defaced table 
five to ten pounds of uninteresting car- 
tridges, that is all. But those old-time 
“cluttering accessories’’—neat andsometimes 
beautiful, alluring to sight and touch—how 
subtly they conjured visionary pictures of 
sport afield. 

The game-bag, nicely made and pleasingly 
adorned and furnished with pockets for 
cigar case and—not a vacuum bottle; the 
powder flask of black pigskin with silver 
charger encircled by its bright blue spring; 
the shot pouch with sides embossed with 
sporting scenes and with double-gated 
measuring tip; the automatic magazine- 
capper of shining brass; the other things. 
Nowadays some people like to make collec- 
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tions of them; formerly our forefathers 
played with them. Just as they give pleasure 
now, they added to the joys of field sports 
then. Is there more pleasure in the field now 
without them? It is a matter of opinion. 

A Century ago a gentleman wore 
afield a top-hat, frock coat, figured waist- 
coat, dove-colored ‘‘smalls,’’ long stock- 
ings to match and neat foot-gear. Wild 
life then being abundant even close to 
settlements, the shooter usually lunched 
at home or in the home of a friend. He was 
at table a presentable figure; he had no 
cause to be ashamed of his lack of neat ap- 
pearance. 


UT consider us in our shooting clothes; 

look in the mirror at yourself clothed in 
them. Did you ever see a tougher looking 
navvy? Wouldn’t a stranger be suspicious 
or a woman afraid upon meeting one of us 
alone in the dark? 

A compromise is desirable between such 
clothing for field shooting as our ancestors 
wore and our own severely utilitarian duds. 
There is possible in all things a happy 
medium. They went and we go to extremes. 

In clothing ourselves as rowdies, we do the 
regal sport of gunning a rank injustice at 
the same time that we belittle ourselves. 
Let us henceforth pay more attention to 
our appearance. 

What is field sport, or, more particularly, 
what is this sport of shotgunnery? Is it 
war to the death on game, extermination? 
If it is not, what is the great improvement, 
the great addition to our joy in small-game 
shooting with the shotgun, that comes to 
us with increased speed of action or that 
would accompany increased range? ) 

In war and in hunting dangerous big 
game, we want utmost speed of fire and ut- 
most bullet‘ momentum, of course; but that 
is a matter of rifles and not of shotguns. In 
these days of diminishing numbers of game 
birds we ought not to want rifle attributes 
in shotguns; and, fortunately, we can not 
have them. 

A close pattern produced by a modern 

n comes under the heading of ‘‘improve- 
ment” almost solely in(that department of 
shotgunnery to which belongs)the game of 
trapshooting. An improvement, to an 
expert shot, but a hinderance to anyone 
else. Regularity of pattern—open pattern— 
our ancestors had to perfection; witness 
Peter Hawker’s thirty-seven pieces of game 
from thirty-six shots without a miss at 
ranges unchosen. 

A modern gun producing an 80 per cent 
pattern has other disadvantages, in com- 
parison with the shooting qualities of earlier 
guns, than merely limit- 
ing its best services to an 
expert marksman. The 
barrels of a gun of a cen- 
tury ago were not con- 
stricted at the muzzles— 
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tion of the shotgun used by our forefathers. 

Smokeless powder for shotguns is another 
modification. Cleaner powder; that, not 
the smokeless quality, is really 
what we value. We do not have 
enough small game to-day to 
cause us to raise a smoke screen 
during the shooting of it. And . 
we used to like the smell of black 
powder.) 

Shotgunnery includes anything 
and everything having to do with 
shotguns. One feature of it, the 
use of great guns, long has been 
forgotten. In the long ago, wild- 
fowl ceased to migrate in count- 
less numbers, and game laws to 
protect the dwindling remainder 
forbade years ago the use of shot- 
guns too large to be fired from the 
shoulder. 

But, lying along the floor of 
my attic is a sort of cannon shot- 
gun, about twelve feet long, hav- 
ing a flint lock a dozen inches long 
which alone weighs about as 
much as a light modern gun. The 
big gun is too heavy to be weighed 
on hand scales, but apparently it 
weighs upward of seventy-five 
pounds. A bit of old linen-rag 
paper, coiled into the inch-and- 
a-quarter muzzle, states in faded 
writing that its best performance 
at two hundred yards is given 
with a pound of swan-shot and an 
eighth of a pound of coarse- 
, grained Curtis and Harvey powder. 
(Even for this sort of ancient 
shotgun, written evidence still 
exists as to its past in shotgunnery 
during the past century. ) 

From the entry made in 1816 
in Hawker’s diary, let us skip 
twenty-five years to the entry in 
another diary under date of Dec. 
24, 1841. Perhaps the preface is 
necessary that the ‘“stanchion- 
gun’’ mentioned was like the one 
referred to above; that it lay 
lengthwise in the punt (boat) in a 
cradle made for it; that its can- 
non-like recoil was checked by 
the spring in taut, wet ropes, and 
that only one shot could be fired 
from it without going ashore to 
reload. 

Its auxiliary member for use at 
singles, flyers and cripples was a 
nineteen-pound double-barrel shoulder gun. 
The maker of that piece of small artillery 
was Patrick Mullin of New York City, not 
so famous as Joseph, Manton but 
perhaps capable of as good barrel 


boring. 
“Dec. 24, 1841. 
‘i “The birds are so incessantly 
; popped at, I am obliged to use 
a 
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charge undue friction 
around its circumference, 
both deforming and re- 
tarding the speed of the 
outside pellets. Hence, in 
past times, the outer 
pellets gave nearly the 
killing value of the central ( 
pellets and the whole of a_| 
charge of shot was, be- 
cause of its nearly equal 
momentum, of about 
equal value in filling up the game bag. 

To-day only the central portion of the 
charge is of first quality deadliness, the outer 
pellets being deficient in penetration. So 
the modern 80 per cent shooting pattern of 
your gun fits it for special purposes and un- 
fits it for a general purpose shotgun. Nota 
radical improvement; merely a modifica- 
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| powder.” (About one-fifth of the 
weight of the shot). “This 
morning there was a sudden and 
general thaw, with a strong wind 
and a heavy rain that laid down 
the waves. On an island at 
low tide fourteen wild swans 
alighted, and at that time were 
the only fowl in view. By 
capital luck I got to two hun- 
dred and twenty yards of them 
before they showed signs of 
taking to flight and I blew off at them ona 
chance of getting one, for they were scat- 
tered and did not afford a close target. I 
heard the shot strike and one keeled over, 
and afterward I saw one leave the company 
and drop on the sea, where I dared not 
venture, about two miles out. 

“About an hour before sunset I saw 
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another company of sixteen swans. They 
were, however, very far off, and I was long 
in maneuvering in range of them. I fired 
at about two hundred yards and 
fairly laid five of them down in the 
water. 
“Ducks all day were near in 
countless numbers, but I did not 
try for them with the big gun. 
With my shoulder gun, however, 
I knocked down a canvasback 
which was going fast high over- 
head, a pretty shot; and later three 
geese out of nine that went past 
at about seventy-five yards. This 
has been an uncomfortable day. 
If shooting was work instead of 
play, we should damn it; but as 
play we love it.” 

(Notice that last line; it suggests 
a sermon. ) 

Two hundred yards—and over 
—seems a long way for shot to 
travel and retain energy enough to 
kill swans. But what were those 
“‘mold-shot’’? Not shot such as 
you have in mind, but bullets— 
.32 caliber or larger. Backed by 
a fifth of a pound of powder, they 
still had considerable momentum 
at two hundred yards and beyond. 


EVENTY-FIVE yards seems 
long range at which to kill 
geese with a shoulder gun. But 
don’t overlook the 75-pound 
weight of the stanchion-gun and 
the nineteen pounds of that 
shoulder-gun. Their charge had 
killing power at longer distances 
than ordinary guns—had momen- 
tum—because it was balanced by 
the weight of the guns. There is 
no dodging that immutable law of 
ae oer that power at one end is 
alanced by power at the other. 
Let’s read again from a diary. 
“Sept. 1, 1866. 

“At a gunstore to-day I found 
a mob of customers and clerks 
heatedly discussing the good and 
bad points of muzzle-loaders and 
breech-loaders, the customers 
mainly basing their statements 
upon what they claimed were 
their experiences with both kinds, 
and the clerks trying to sell the 
highly expensive breech-loaders 
by quoting the ballistical statistics 
which have n compiled from the test 
trials of both kinds. Nobody disputed the 
superior speed of fire of the breech-loaders, 
but many of the customers maintained that 
muzzle-loaders are far better shooters. So 
I examined with interest and care the print- 
ed statistics of the trials of 1859 and 1866, 
and I gathered that a breech-loader shoots 
on the average nearly as well as a muzzle- 
loader although not quite, and yet on 
account of ease and quickness of loading is a 
more desirable plaything. 

“From the statistics I gathered these data: 
in the 1859 trial a muzzle-loader put 158 
pellets in the thirty-inch circle at forty 
yards out of its charge of 332 pellets, 
making a pattern of 52 per cent; and it 
penetrated thirty-three of a pad of forty 
sheets of paper, making a _ penetration 
percentage of 82 per cent. Against this 
record the breech-loader giving the best 
pattern of its class made 39 per cent for 
pattern, and another breech-loader which 
in penetration did better than that gun 
made 82 per cent, the same as the muzzle- 
loader. believe breech-loaders will be 
improved in all respects, and henceforth 
cartridge guns will be the guns for me.” 

Those gentlemen in the gunstore were a 
bit late in recognizing breech-loaders as 
novelties. The breech-loader in America 
was noway new in 1866. There had been a 
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trickle of them into this country from France 
and Belgium a score of years earlier, and 
their sale in considerable numbers as 
show-case goods in gunstores began about 
thirteen years earlier than the entry in 
the diary—that would be about 1853. 

Those breech-loaders of 1853, of Le- 
faucheux action and using pin fire cartridges, 
were crude novelties. By the time the 
entry in the diary was written, many better 
guns were on sale in America, English and 
American as well as French and Belgian, 
and of many different breech actions. 
Not one of the actions, however, was fully 
as good as a modern one. There has been 
marked improvement in mechanism; that 
is the principal modification in shotguns 
in a century. 

The diary, under the same date of 1866 and 
describing a visit to Baltimore, continues: 

“Sept. 25, 1866. 

“The newest fashion here is trapshooting. 
This innovation arose some ten years ago 
in England and was adopted almost im- 
mediately in this country, where it was a 
revival, with variations, of the formerly 
popular rifle shooting at targets. By 
‘trap’ I mean a spring mechanism used 
to throw live wild pigeons into the air. 
Wild pigeons are inconceivably abundant, 
and are inexpensive and interesting targets 
difficult to hit. As many traps and as 
many shooters operate at one time at the 
club, the fun is fast and furious.” 

The diarist, formerly a lover of the mead- 
ows and fields and a satisfied and leisurely 
devotee of the muzzle-loader, became in- 
fected with the feverish mania of speed and 
power even then prevalent in this country. 
His abundant means permitted him to 
own every new fad in guns and ammunition 
and membership in many gun clubs and 
time to give to his new hobby of trap- 
shooting whenever and wherever a tourna- 
ment was held. Although so thoroughly 
infected with modernism, nevertheless he 
noticed certain disadvantages connected 
with the play at which he labored so hard 
with the newest contrivances. For in- 
stance: 

“May 11, 1880. 
( “The smell of this new powder’ (he 
apparently referred to Ditmar, of which he 
had previously written) “is hateful and 
gives me—and others— 
a dull headache, and my 
ears are outraged by the 
sharp noise. The fast 
popping guns make split- 
ting sharpcracks that are 
really distressing. While 
jets of flame come from 
the muzzles as of old, this 
new foreign powder sheds 
but little smoke, but that 
little is ve ‘Here at 
Saratoga thefe was an- 
other accident; I have 
seen thirty-nine this year. 
At my left a gun cracked 
differently and its user 
snapped out an oath. As 
I turned to him his gun 
fell at my feet; it was 
split open in front of the 


right chamber for a 
length of fully eight 
inches. The shooter’s 


bleeding stump of a hand 
was minus the ends of all 
four fingers. 
Within the following ten 
years the diarist’s men- ( 
tion of accidents almost ceases, so rapidly 
were smokeless powders adapted to their 
work. Also the diary no longer mentions 
pigeons, but instead reads of glass balls. 
Glass balls—about three inches through, 
hollow and thin, usually blue, but rarely 
green or red—and choke boring by the 
modern method were closely related. In 
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the days of trapshooting at pigeons the 
target was Jarge enough for the pattern of 
the guns then in use. But when wild 
pigeons were all gone and humane societies 
caused laws to be enacted against the use 
from traps of tame ones, the glass balls 
which became substitutes were made— 
presumably through carelessness—too small 
to suit the shot pattern. 

Choke boring on the modern system was 
developed thereupon to meet the new 
situation. It developed in America, rough- 
ly speaking, about 1870. Many men since 
have claimed it as of their own devising, 
but it cannot be assigned strictly to any 
one inventor or year of invention. 

While choke boring was young its proper- 
ties were not understood with exactness. 
That means that it was not then performed 
scientifically. Or, it means that if a 75 
per cent barrel was ordered of a gunmaker, 
he was unable to figure in advance the 
proper internal dimensions, work to them, 
and produce without alterations a 75 per 
cent barrel. On the contrary, he guessed, 
tried, altered, tried, and so continued until 
he produced either a 75 per cent barrel or a 
ruined one. 

wth 

A’ present we are able to produce at 

once according to requirements. But 
the old guess-and-try method resulted well 
as a rule. In witness thereof were the 
feats at the traps of the then celebrity 
Captain Bogardus. It is of record that 
at a trap shoot in 1880 he hit one hundred 
pigeons consecutively, thrown from five 
traps at thirty yards. Ejighteen-eighty was 
forty-six long years ago. 

And now, what of the present and the 
future? 

Radical developments in shotgunnery 
in our sons’ and grandsons’ era will occur 
only as a result of new discoveries now even 
unpredicted in the realms of physics and 
mechanics. So far as we know, there is 
nothing to be discovered that will radically 
improve the range, pattern and penetration 
of shot fired from a gun and a cartridge of 
present form. 

In war our grandson probably will use 
for direct fire, instead of a rifle, a ray- 
director projecting a beam of actinic deadly 
light, visible to the marksman as a stream 





” Shotguns of over a century ago, side by side with modern guns, differ 
little in appearance and less in performance 


of water from a hose, but unaffected by 
gravitation or atmosphere. With it there 
can be no such thing as missing a visible 
mark. Therefore it seems improbable that 
a ray-projector will become a_ sporting 
weapon; that it will supercede a shotgun. 
The pistol, the rifle, the shotgun are 
sporting weapons because in their success- 





ful use are embodied not alone science and 
chance but also a major percentage of 
human skill. Competition is to the Amer- 
ican the key-note to pleasure in sport. 
Preliminary to putting acquirements to the 
test of use, there may long training of 
mind and body; but such, as preliminary to 
sport, is pleasure and not work. Sport itself 
is the successful use of such acquired skill. 

In the successful use of a weapon so 
scientifically adapted to its purpose as a 
ray-projector, the element of human skill 
is lacking; therefore also lacking is any 
quality of sport. But the shotgun as it is 
to-day fulfills the requirement of necessary 
preliminary training, and its imperfections, 
together with those of its charge, also make 
shotgunnery in some degree a game of 
chance, thereby increasing its charms. 

Shotgunnery, all considered, is so 
thoroughly a sport, so alluring to constant 
endeavor to better our own part in it, that 
radical changes in it seem undesirable. 
Yet there is demand for increased range 
and penetration and closer pattern. In 
view of the diminishing supply of birds and 
the desirability of keeping shotgunnery 
far from the boundaries of warfare, arms 
designers ignore the demands. 

f any good reasons develop why such 
demands shall be met, they can be met. 
But, of course, at expense; expense in 
recoil, weight, balance, pattern, money— 
for most people prohibitory. 

You can have your new gun made with 
barrel breeches greatly thickened so that 
12-gauge shells can fire 534 drams instead of 
3%. To that the main expense is recoil. The 
extra two drams of powder will increase 
the killing range at expense to your feelings 
and nerves. And there will minor 
expenses; one will be decreasing an 80 per 
cent pattern to about 55 per cent. 

Or your new gun can be made to ac- 
commodate a slow, progressive burning 
powder, modified to produce acceleration 
of the shot all the way from breech to 
muzzle. The total expenses will be far 
less than in the former case. The main 
one will be an entirely different balance 
and feel to your gun, due to thickening 
the barrels very much indeed from about 
eight inches in front of the standing 
breech all the way to the muzzle. 

If neither of these ways 
appeals to you, you can 
get greatly increased kill- 
ing range by using a shot 
metal heavier than lead. 
There are several heavier 
metals which can be made 
into drop-shot. In this the 

‘ main expense is spelled 
m-o-n-e-y, for those are 
high-priced metals. There 
would, of course; be fewer 
pellets to the ounce; and 
to get as close a pattern 
as with lead a change of 
choke would be needed. 


RY you can change the 
choke yourself to meet 
your varied needs. All 
you need is an assort- 
ment, in your pocket, of 
choke-caps. They go over 
the muzzle and fasten with 
‘an interrupted’ screw- 
thread. You pick the one 
you want, clap it on the 
muzzle, give it an eighth 
turn to the right, and your 
gun is all set, as quick as that. A very good 
makeshift, too. 

But that heavier-than-lead shot—you 
can’t get it back to use again, you know. 
There are said to be a thousand Americans 
having yearly incomes of a million and 
upward. This tip is for them, a free tip 

(Continued on page 75) 
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Wrapping ”,Winter 


Cataloging garments that made good in the snow country 


By Cuarves L. GILMAN 


WENTY years ago, or even fifteen, 
I could have told exactly what every- 
one should wear for a winter outing— 
anywhere. Now the best I can do is 
enumerate the garments I wore while snow- 
shoeing and dog-teaming along the Minne- 
sota-Ontario border during January and 
February, 1926, and hope such an account 
may be interesting and suggestive. Ex- 
perience is hard on self-confidence. 

Temperatures varied, during this period, 
from thirty below to forty above. The air 
was very dry. Snow-storms were frequent. 
Winds came, usually from the north and 
west, at high velocity. Travel was mostly 
on the ice of large lakes, where these winds 
could do their worst. Occasionally the 
trail led through the dead calm of dense 
timber. 

Except where water had risen upon the 
ice, turning the snow to slush, footing on 
the lakes was firm and level. In the woods 
the snow was deep and loose. Snowshoes 
were necessary either place. The labor of 
travel was always sufficient to start a sweat, 
even on the coldest days and in the most 
exposed places. 

Next to the skin, wool functions best 
under such conditions because it retains its 
insulation value when damp better than any 
other substance. My choice of two-piece 
woolen underwear, of the lightest weight, 
proved very satisfactory to me. When it 
was very cold or I was somewhat inactive, I 
wore two suits. This is more comfortably 
done with two-piece underwear than with 
union suits; hence the election of the 
former style. 

For the feet, three pairs of the heaviest 
wool socks were necessary: first, to insulate 
them from the cold; second, to absorb the 
moisture which most feet give out, even 
when chilled to the freezing point. A 
fourth pair, of silk, worn next to the skin, 
not only eliminated the general scratching 
of the heavy wool but averted that chafing 
and blistering where the snowshoe harness 
rubs which frequently cripples the winter 
traveler. 

These socks should be white, to reduce the 
danger of infecting foot abrasions. At 
least one complete change of socks, and pref- 
erably two, must be carried to allow chang- 
ing and drying. An excellent arrangement 
I learned during this expedition is to assemble 
each ‘‘set of socks’ on a large (blanket) 
safety-pin. This not only keeps them 
together but facilitates hanging them up 
back of the stove to dry at night and 
avoids mixing them up with those of your 
companions. 

This matter of foot-dressing may be a 
detail repugnant to the fastidious, but it is 
too important to be passed over in general 
terms. Unless he keeps his feet dry and 
clean, the wilderness traveler is sure to find 
them cold and may freeze them so severely 
that his feet will be crippled. 

A flannel shirt completes the more in- 
timate details of the winter wardrobe. 
The army shirt, by virtue of its material 
and pocket facilities, is as good as any and 
better than most. A light sweater jacket 
and a sleeveless army sweater, either or 
both according to need, are excellent sup- 
plements to this shirt when the weather is 
extreme or the outer is passive. 

The garments thus far enumerated are 
worn to keep the warmth of the body in. 


Now we come to those worn to keep the 
weather out. 

When the temperature is at or below zero, 
the snow is as dry as sand. At such times 
moccasins are luxurious. They are light, 
warm, flexible. They let the blood circulate 
freely: they permit a toe-grip on the bridge 
of the snowshoe. But in warm weather 
they are only a polite way of going barefoot. 

When the snow melts, and it will melt on 
your feet from their own heat at above 
zero temperatures, rubber is the only sub- 
stance which will exclude moisture. The 


The parka worn with hood up 


heavy, leather-topped, heelless rubber shoes, 
generally known as “‘lumbermen’s rubbers,” 
fit best with snowshoes. If he would be 
comfortable, the winter outer must include 
a pair in his outfit—and then guess right 
whether to wear them or his moccasins. 

Long pants, shortened about three inches 
to give clearance, I find most comfortable 
for snowshoeing and all other woods 
activities. They are less picturesque than 
the riding breeches affected by all novices. 
But one bends each knee 10,000 times in 
walking ten miles, and that’s too many times 
to stretch the cloth of well-fitted breeches. 
Also, the tight leg of the breeches checks the 
circulation of blood to the feet, where it is 
most needed, and retains too much body heat 
around the thigh, where it is not wanted. 

It seems a strange thing to say of winter 
garments, but long pants are preferable 
because they are cooler. One finds enough 
work for his legs in the winter woods to keep 
them warm in scant covering. 

This leads to the second seeming paradox 
—canvas or khaki pants are better than 
woolen pants. Snow does not stick to 
them, melt, and wet them. They keep 
off the wind, something the heaviest woolen 
pants the market affords can not do. If 
more warmth is required, an extra pair of 
drawers, clinging close to the leg, are more 
effective than a sheath of 32-ounce mackinaw 
flopping around it. 

Scesucders not only hold the pants well 
up, admitting a long stride, but eliminate 
the tight belt which restricts deep breathing 
and impedes circulation. 

Now comes, for the upper part of the 





body, the most romantic and picturesque 
garment of the winter woodsman—the 
parka. This, as worn by those who walk 
and run, is made of khaki, or other tightly 
woven, wind-resisting light fabric. The 
fur and skin parka is for those who sit and 
ride. It’s built a good deal like an old- 
fashioned night shirt, only it lacks any 
front opening at the neck. It is pulled 
on over the head. 

A hood, attached to the neck, can be 
pulled up over the head or thrown back. 
Usually it is thrown back. The fur which 
appears around the face and wrists on this 
garment isa mere border, but is valuable 
in keeping out the cold in extreme weather. 
This garment is, in effect, a portable tent 
which shelters the wearer from the wind 
and is heated by the stove of his body. 
As heat rises, little of this warmth escapes 
at the bottom and, when the hood is up and 
the face and wrist openings. drawn tight 
with their gathering strings, a little vigor- 
ous exercise will surround the wearer with 
all the heat he requires, no matter how 
cold the weather is outside. 

I can testify that this costume has kept 
me snug and warm through long days of 
exposure to severe wind at sub-zero tem- 
peratures. Yet it isso light that it does not 
handicap the most strenuous exertions and 
so slightly insulated that it can be worn, 
with comfort, in a warm cabin. This is a 
great convenience when one is shifting 
frequently from a heated tent or shack 
to the outside. 

Right here seems as good a place as any 
to testify against the besetting sin of the 
tenderfoot in the winter woods. He over- 
dresses. The ponderous mackinaws and 
sheepskins with which he attempts to pro- 
tect himself weigh him down and overheat 
him. They add fatigue to perspiration 
until, his vitality lowered, he suffers the 
very chill he tries to escape. His mistake is 
that he confuses purposes and tries to wear 
for hard hiking garments designed for driv- 
ing or motoring. 


HERE are a few accessories to the outfit 
described. A hat or cap is necessary 
when the parka hood is down. | Personally 
I have long preferred a crush felt hat. It 
shades the eyes and keeps the snow off the 
neck, yet allows the hood to be pulled over it. 
Covering the hands is a vexing problem. 
Canvas gloves, while they are dry, keep off 
the wind, and exercise does the rest. But 
for chopping, tent pitching and all other 
work involving more or less dabbling into 
the snow, leather mittens over wool liners 
are better. The best rule is to carry both, 
with an extra pair of each. 

Nothing of what is here written is binding 
upon anyone, even myself. I reserve the 
right to alter this layout next winter. I 
have been evolving it through many winters. 
My general tendency, over a long period, 
has been toward fewer and lighter garments. 
I doubt if I have reached the limit. 

But if this honest catalog of what I did 
wear, at a certain place and time, under 
definite stated conditions, with absolutel 
unvarying comfort and convenience, affords 
the reader a single suggestion toward the 
assembly of his winter outfit, I feel it 
justified. 

Anyhow, don’t overdo the thing and 
wind up too much. It doesn’t pay. 
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CHANCE SHOTS 


Often the happy chance shot brings the day’s cup of pleasure 


¥ AN desires the unusual, and he 
always enjoys an unexpected plea- 
sure more than he does one which 


has been anticipated. It has the 

wild tang of surprise in it, and he feels that 

he is getting more than he had counted on. 

- This is especially gratifying if the added 

pleasure comes as the result of quick think- 

ing and accurate shooting on the part of a 
sportsman. 

Chance shots are a source of unfeigned 
delight to the outdoor man, and the psy- 
chology of their effect is readily understood 
by anyone who knows human nature and 
its picturesque vagaries. After a day in the 
woods or fields, what is it that puts the real 
bloom on your satisfaction? Is it the well 
filled bag of the kind of game after which 
you went, or is it the big cock grouse which, 
while you were after quail, you just hap- 
pened to run.across by the wild grape-vine 
in the old mountain orchard? Is it the 
limit of Wilson’s snipe that has rewarded 
your day’s hunt on the marshes, or is it the 
woodcock that surprised you by coming 
hurtling over your head at twilight? 

I am not denying that there is solid 
satisfaction in getting what one goes after; 
but there is no questioning that a happy 
chance shot brims the day’s cup of pleasure. 
For a man to get what he does not expect 
seems to indicate on his part a little extra 
display of resourceful readiness, of a skill 
adaptable to circumstances, and of power to 
take advantage of all opportunities, how- 
ever sudden and unusual. After all, a man 
is happiest when he pleases himself, as in 
this case; sometimes it is accomplished un- 
selfishly, by pleasing others. 

This matter of chance shots of which I 
speak is not theory, for I have been there 
many times; and I take it that a genuine 
individual experience is always of some 
general interest and worth. One December 
day a few years ago, I was shooting wood- 
cock on a plantation in South Carolina. I 


was, as usual, shooting _.. No. 9 shot, 
for as every sports- =~ man 
knows, these birds 2% -S are 
readily brought “ges eyeie 
down by the small- tte sae & 

est pellets of lead. Uf J GCE CES 
Woodcock are princely She 


— birds, but they do not 
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quietly up this. One ees 
bird got up, but it flush- aoe 


ed too wild to afford a “Sx 


shot. I was following this 

cock, when suddenly there was a great 
bound in front of me, and out of the 
thicket there jumped, with white flags 
flying, one, two... six deer! All of them 
were does. Away they went in their swift 
and graceful way, floating and rocking over 
the fallen timber and windbreaks. 

Of course, at the distance at which they 
jumped out, which was forty yards, there 
would have been no object in my shooting 
at them with No. 9's. I jumped on a 
fallen log in order to watch more clearly 
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By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


the distant running of the does; it was a 
sight that one does not see every day, even 
in a good deer country. 

While I was standing on the log with my 
gun under my arm I suddenly heard a 
coughing snort immediately behind me. 
Looking around, I saw, not twenty feet 
away, a very fine buck, standing head-on 
toward me. The wary old rascal had sent 
the does on in front; then he had jumped 
out silently after them. But the sudden 


apparition of my presence had brought 
him to a halt. 

I turned my body on the log, swinging 
my gun to shoulder for a left-hand shot; 
and as he took his first broadside bound 
home. 


away I sent the charge of 9’s 
It was a chance shot, and it 
brought him down. The un- 
expectedness of it made it, and 
will always keep the incident, 
memorable to me. 

On another occasion, while shoot- 
ing ruffed grouse in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of southern Pennsylvania 
far up on the side of a wooded 
hill, late in the afternoon, a big 
shadow suddenly blotted its way 
across the sunlit floor of the forest. 
Looking up, I saw what appeared to be a 
large hawk. I was half dazed by the sun- 
light, but I let drive at what I supposed 
was a pheasant-harrier, and the big bird 
came hurtling down. 

It was entirely a chance shot; and my 
prize was a very fine golden eagle, a male 
bird five or six years old. I would not have 
shot one of these birds purposely; it was 
done on misapprehension. Yet this chance 
shot afforded me the only trophy, and the 
sole exciting memory, of that hunting trip. 

The next such shot I made was during a 
Christmas vacation spent in the South. It 
was the last day of a delightful but rather 
unsuccessful hunting trip. That morning I 
had been busy packing my outfit for ship- 
ment, and it was one o'clock before 
I saw it safely off on the little 
®, river-steamer. A few hours 
ase remained before dark; but 
é all my hunting togs, and even 
S Sr my gun, were gone. Yet 
I couldn’t resist a 
last turn. Going to 

the house, I 

picked upa little 

brush gun which 

belonged to my 
father. I put a few 

shells in my pockets, all birdshot but 
two, which were No. 3’s. As I came 
out on the porch a negro workman on the 
place met me and told me of a fine covey 
of quail he had just flushed near the old 
rice-field. Though my bird dog was on the 
way home, I thought it might be possible 
for me to walk them up. 

My six-year-old boy found me thus medi- 
tating with my gun, and he naturally wanted 
to go along wherever I went. How could 
I blame him or refuse him when his father 
had been shooting since he had been of the 
same tender age? “Comealong, son,” I said. 
“You can carry the birds and the rabbits.” 

Not far from the house we came to an old 
bank, the work of slave laborers centuries 
ago. Now it was a beautiful woodland 
walk, overhung with trees and evergreen 











shrubs. On either side of the bank were 
dense swamps, heavily grown with tupelo, 
gum, cypress and holly. Everywhere there 
was a drapery of Spanish moss. I had 
often killed woodcock along this bank 
gray squirrels too, without number, and had 
occasionally roused a flock of quail that 
would go whirring off into the cane-brakes. 

But never before had I seen there what 
now appeared to me, four hundred yards 
down that glimmering vista. I saw three 
turkeys standing; and from the way they 
stood, I knew them to be wild ones. Their 
trim bodies, their long necks and the im- 
periously wary poise of their heads gave me 
their identity. Well, I thought, here’s a 
chance sure enough! 

“Son,”’ I said, “‘do you see the turkeys 
yonder? Now listen to me carefully. You 
stand right here, where the birds can see 
you; but don’t you move. 
I’m going to try to geta 
shot. When I shoot, you 
can come.” 

Is there any thrill in a sports- 
man’s heart that can compare with 
that of seeing in his son the in- 
herited traits of a woodsman— 
a quick eye, a light step, a 
keen brain to take in immedi- 
ately a woodland situation? As I started 
down the slope to begin my stalk I looked 
back and saw my six-year-old turkey 
hunter standing alert and quiet, his eyes 
fixed on the birds, and I knew I need have 
no fear of the successful carrying out of his 
part of the program. The rest of it lay with 
me; and any man who has attempted to 
et wild turkeys by stalking knows what 
ind of a job I had on my hands. 

Fortunately I had good cover, and the 
slope of the bank, densely grown with 
holly bushes and scrub-myrtles, greatly 
assisted me. For about two hundred yards, 
I maneuvered forward by crouching; then 
I got down on my hands and knees. After 
a | ser er yards of this, I came up toward 
the top of the bank and peered down the 
path. Theturkeysapparently had not moved. 
I knew from the way they looked that they 
were watching my little sentry down the bank. 
There were two hens anda — all stand- 
ing erect, expectant, poised for escape. 

At a glance I saw the shot was too far 
for my little short brush-gun. [I might 
have tumbled one with my 32-inch deer 
gun, but not with the one I had. The 
distance was more than eighty yards. So 
I got down flat and snaked my way for- 
ward on the slope for twenty yards more. 
Then there came a sudden break in the 
cover, and I knew I could go no farther 
without being seen. 


HE two hens, their heads still high, were 
walkingtogether. Thegobbler had moved 
down on the farther side of the bank; he 
was, of course, the biggest of the three, but 
he was too far for a sure shot. I put my 
sight on one hen, and as the other lined up 
with her I fired. Both of therm fell. A 
few minutes later a very happy boy was 
trying to gather in at the same time two 
flopping wild turkeys. That was a chance 
shot which, in my _ personal hunting 
annals, made history. 
Often the pleasure of a chance shot 
comes from finding a particular kind of 
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game where such is least expected. This 
adds a certain element of lasting wonder to 
the immediate surprise, and gives rise to 
those varying speculations about the na- 
ture and habits of game birds and animals. 
What was he doing there? Had one ever 
been seen there before? Had he lost his 
wits that he had come so far from his 
natural haunts? These are some of the 
questions to be asked and answered in 
such a case. 

It was near the close of the quail 
season of 1913, and I was out for a 
day’s shooting over the 
farms of southern Pennsyl- 2 
vania. We were five miles from 
the nearest mountain, and the 
country was decidedly open. 
The only real cover was 
furnished by the bushes on 
the edge of a small stream. ff 


we were finding no quail, I was 
glad to see two doves light on the top 
of a dry tree near the creek. I thought 


I could make a double on them, and they 
would be something in the day’s bag. Besides, 
I wanted to hear the gun crack just once. 

Walking up behind a couple of young 
black oaks whose tattered brown leaves 
offered me a screen from the sight of the 
doves, I was just bringing up my gun for a 
shot, when from beneath the little oaks 
there rose a fine cock grouse. Nothing in 
my hunting experiences over startled me 
more. The grouse went whirring up to- 
ward the tops of the young trees, and luckily 
I caught him at the zenith of his rise. 
Later in the day we filled our pockets with 
quail, but it was the grouse that made the 
hunt rare and memorable in my sporting 
annals. 

Just how. that grouse got where it was 
found I have never discovered. Nor can I 
reason my way to it; I can only conjecture. 
Possibly in some sudden attempt to change 
its feeding ground it had struck out across 
the valley. Most likely it had followed for 
many miles the winding water-course 
which had its source in the distant moun- 
tains. But as far as I have been able to 
ascertain, no other grouse has ever been seen 
in that thickly settled and much hunted 
locality. 


OMETIMES the delight of a chance shot 

comes from the fact that it is the result 
of a forlorn hope or, mayhap, of a long 
chance. The effect is the same: the thrill 
comes from getting what one would hardly 
expect to get. At times the game furnishes 
the surprise; at times, the gun; but nearly 
always the man does the surprising thing. 
Each of the three, however, generally has a 
share. 

We were hunting deer in the South, and 
it was in early January. During the seven 
days we had been in the woods I had seen a 
score or more, and had witnessed some 
pathetic misses by men of the party. But 
no chance had come my way. For the last 
afternoon we had bad weather, and all of 
the party except myself preferred smoking 
in front of the old plantation fireplace to 
trying the woods on such a day. 

The negro who handled the hounds, and 
who had hunted with me since boyhood, 
wanted me to make a last chance. He was 
game, this dusky Master of Foxhounds. 
I agreed, for, to tell the truth, I have an 
unreasonable but an implicit faith in forlorn 
hopes. So we set forth in the cold, wintry 
wind and rain. 

But hope kept the hunters warm. The 
horses were disgusted; the hounds were 
dejected and trailed after us in the order of 
their melancholy, showing by their attitude 
the opinion they had of my mental caliber. 
We drove several thickets in the pine woods; 
but if there were any deer in them, they 
were lying too close, for not a white flag 
could we sight. At the end of the fifth 
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drive we were soaked through, two of the 
hounds had slunk off home, and the general 
situation seemed as discouraging as the 
worst pessimist could have wished it to be. 
It was still raining steadily, and a cold wind 
from the north went moaning through the 
tops of the tall yellow pines. 
4 ‘Prince,’ I said to the driver, ‘don’t 
you think we ought to go home?” 
The question was a desolate one, and 
the negro knew me well enough to 
realize that I had no wish for him to 
affirm it. He suggested a happy com- 
promise. ‘‘We might try the Little 
Corner, Cap’n, befo’ we goes in 
fo’ de day,” he said. 
One more chance, I 
thought, as we parted 
- under the heavy skies and 
the dripping pines, I to take up a 
stand at the head of the drive and he to 
put in what dogs still remained loyal at the 
tail-end of the bay thicket. As I waited 
on my stand I thought I heard a dog make 
a single squall far up the thicket. But the 
wind was now rioting through the pines, and 
I could not be certain of the sound. 

My first guess, however, had been right, 
for in a moment there came a mammoth 
buck, rocking over the fallen logs, his great 
antlers outreaching his stride. It was a 
thirty-yard shot, and almost too easy to 
take. He carried the finest pair of horns 
it has ever been my luck to secure—very 
wide, graceful, symmetrical, and_bear- 
ing ten points. And he came to me as 
a chance shot! That thought seems to 
add several points to his noble 
head. 

I've always been willing to 
give the negro driver full credit for 
the whole affair, and he was as happy 
over it as I was. This special inci- 
dent, however, served to confirm my 
previous judgment on _ hunter's 
luck, which is this: every man 
who is persistent will eventually get 
his chance. He may not cash in 
on it, but it will come to him just the 
same. 

Occasionally, by a chance shot, a hunter 
will procure some game bird or animal that 
he not only never saw before but will prob- 
ably never see again. At least, sucha thing 
happened to me, and this story is not a 
prelude to the invitation ‘‘Now you tell 
one.” 

It was in the autumn of 1897, when I was 
a plantation boy, roaming the fields with 
my dog and gun—fields that I have roamed 
ever since without again seeing the sight 
which I saw that memorable day. While 
following a flock of doves, I noticed one of 
peculiar appearance, twice as large as a 
normal dove. And it had an extraordinarily 
long tail, almost as distinguishing as the 
tail of a ring-necked cock pheasant. The 
bird appeared wary but tired, as if it had 
just arrived from along migration 
flight. I followed it for some 
time, and at last shot 
a birch tree near the 
river. I knew the bird was 
a rarespecies and that 
I had secured a 
prize; such 
sheen plum- 
age I had 
never ob- 
served 
except 
on the 
wild turkey. 
When I took the sup- 
posed dove to the house, 
my father at once said, “It is a wild 
pigeon. There is no shadow of a 
doubt of it.” 


He had killed many in his earlier days, 
and the game bird which once darkened our 


skies had long been familiar to him, 


This was the last wild pigeon killed in 
South Carolina, and the last one observed. 
Because I did not preserve the specimen, 
ornithologists (who are very suspicious of 
observations made by people other than 
themselves) have never credited this as a 
record. Nevertheless, such it is; but I re- 
memberit chiefly becauseit wasachanceshot. 

Much of the zest which comes from hunt- 
ing in wild country originates in the feeling 
the hunter has that he doesn’t know what 
next will get up before him. In truth, it is 
hard to tell what really is legitimately ex- 
pected. I recall going squirrel hunting one 
day with a friend, though I am not very 
enthusiastic about killing these beautiful 
gray nymphs of the woods. 


N passing through a dense forest we 
caught sight of the gleam of water. It 
seems hard for a hunter to avoid going 
toward water when he sees it. We fought 
our way through a pine thicket, coming 
suddenly upon this tiny lake, not a half- 
acre in area. From its mirror-like bosom a 
pair of mallards leaped, climbing almost 
vertically, for they were literally walled in 
by the tall pines. 
My friend made a beautiful double while 
I stood gazing at the magic of the whole 
performance. I seem to have a fatal weak- 
ness as a hunter, being often so fascinated 
by wild life that I forget to per- 
form my part as a slayer. No 
chance shot ever imp 
me more than this one. We 
were far from marshes and 
==3, rivers. Out of the blue sky these 
= two fine birds must have dropped 
into this azure pool, deeply 
, Sequestered in the heart of 
lonely woods. One of my 
hobbies is collecting deer 
f horns, and the history of 
each set is traced as carefully 
as possible. One massive rack has 
a peculiar history, the proud wearer of it 
having been a victim of a chance shot. A 
little mountain lad, not over twelve years 
old, was hunting squirrels with a .22 rifle. 
While sitting on a log in a grove of shell- 
barks overlooking the Tennessee River, he 
saw, far on the other side of the big 
stream, something moving. 
Then out on a sand-bar came a regal 
—> eleven-pointer, with gnarled and 
burly horns. For some time the boy looked 
at the buck, then more than a hundred 
yards off. He knew that his little rifle 
would be useless, at that distance, against 
such a quarry. But the stag had not come 
down there just to look around. He was 
going to swim the river. As soon as the 
boy saw the buck wade into the water, he 
began _— to creep down toward 
the f bank of the river, 
where thick clumps 
of alders grew along 
the water’s edge. 
If the stag swam 
straight, he would 
land nearoneof these 
_clumps. There was a 
i little breeze blowing 
; - the river. It was not 
likely that the deer would 
detect by scent the young 
hunter in the riverside am- 
bush. On came the un- 
suspecting stag 
HW ... touched 
bottom, 
waded out 
slowly. A single 
shot from the .22 
laid him low. 
Twenty years and more had 
elapsed after that feat before I talked 
to the mountaineer about it. But his eyes 
glowed at the recollection, and it was evi- 
(Continued on page 79) 
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Too many cooks may spoil the broth, but there are times in camp when everyone helps 





WHEN DOWE EAT? 


There is no reason why your camp fare should not be as varied and 


OWEVER frequently the above 
question is asked, it never is as 
important as ‘‘What do we eat?” 
Bacon and flapjacks and under- 

cooked cereals are not the only foods that 
the camp menu may know. It is possible to 
travel light and at the same time live well. 
Those of us who have learned the “‘how”’ of 
it from that hard taskmaster, experience, 
are willing—nay, eager—to take the novice 
into our confidence. 

The lady who stays at home is apt to 

think with scorn of the reversal of form of 
the husband who in camp eats largely of 
fried fish and fried potatoes and fried corn- 
meal mush, for at her table he refuses any 
fried concoction of her own, however dain- 
tily it be served. But the lady is holding the 
wrong mental picture, for such greasy foods 
are the exception and not the rule of the 
camp-fire meal. At least, that is my con- 
clusion after partaking of meals prepared 
by men of the trail, for my way has brought 
me the good fortune of eating in the open 
in many lands, and not the heat of India’s 
coral strand nor yet the cold of Greenland’s 
mountains can take away my appetite for 
that which is set before me by my host. 

It is true that I wish that I had not been 
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nutritious as your meals at home 


By Reata Van HovuTen 


present when a sock was taken out of the 
soup kettle from which we had been served 
by a lumber-jack in the Maine woods. 
But, as the lumber-jack said, “It’s not the 
lady who should mind about the sock, 
but poor Ed here who had to go without it 
so long.”’ And I think that I would not 
have eaten gopher stew that time in Wyor 
ming had I not been so near starvation, 
But those are only two occasions in a long 
and varied existence. 

Regarding my own cooking, I have at 
last learned to present a meal that is not a 
forerunner of tomorrow’s nor a repetition 
of yesterday’s fare. It’s fun to find how 
many ways there are to vary the menu 
when the contents of your grub pack 
changes not at all. 

Before beginning to cook your meal, you 
should pay great attention to the quality 
of fire-wood brought to you. Trash wood, 
generally pine, spruce or cedar, is not cook- 
ing wood. Pots will take their time boiling 
over such stuff, and a good camp cook likes 
to serve a meal in a short time. Use hard 
woods instead. 

In wet weather, however, take any dry 
wood that you can find—it will be scarce 
enough. But if you will turn over and lift 


up shelving rocks, stumps and trees, under- 
neath their shelter you'll find at least 
enough to start a fire. Once started, it’s 
easy to dry out other wood. 

For the novice, I think the most necessary 
article is a grate. You can buy them with 
legs that fold under. Such a grate will 
allow of “‘long-time’’ cooking and not get 
you into the bad habit of hastily frying 
foods in a skillet poised insecurely on some 
rocks. You won't need a very large fire. 
Just a concentrated blaze is what you want. 

The food your grub pack contains will 
vary in quantity with the length of your 
trip and the number of persons in the party, 
but there are certain staples of out-of-door 
living that it should hold. These I will tell 
you of without setting down any quantity. 

We use a number of desiccated foods, 
limiting our canned things to lard, cream, 
tomatoes (these surely in a hot country) 
and beans. The last are a fine article of 
food, but the dried ones take too long 
*‘a-doing."” We always take onions and 
potatoes, even when we would pack the 
lightest, but not enough of either to allow 
for a dish of them. Using the onion for 
seasoning in many dishes is better than 
eating them all at once ‘‘a la creme.”” The 
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lace of potatoes can be taken by macaroni, 
ut heaven knows, a stew without a potato 
isn’t much of a dish. 

We always take macaroni, as mentioned; 
rice which cooks about six times more than 
it looks; corn meal (there’s nothing nicer 
than corn cake for breakfast); a bottle of 
concentrated maple flavoring, for with a few 
drops of this in a syrup made of sugar and 
water you get a very fair Vermont taste. 
The combination of this brand of syrup with 
corn cake “eats good” and lasts through 
to the next meal better than anything I 
know. 


os making biscuits we carry white flour 
mixed with baking powder and salt, in 
the following proportion: a cup of flour, a 
teaspoon of baking powder and one-fourth 
teaspoon of salt. This can also be used in 
making griddle cakes, for which delicacy we 
scorn the prepared flour. Though the bag 
in which we carry our flour is waterproof 
and air-tight, there is a loss of baking 

wder. The rule calls for two spoons of 
Caine powder to one cupof flour. So we 
add the second spoonful at the moment of 


use. 

We like dried milk. Mixed slowly with 
cold water and well dissolved, it makes a 
good drink too, free from the cooked taste of 
the canned variety. Biscuit and other 
breads are much better made with milk 
than water. 

Oatmeal may be used not only for porridge 
but to thicken a stew or gravy delightfully. 
Any left-over cooked oatmeal can be made 
into a good pudding by adding cocoa and 
sugar, spice and raisins, a little melted 
shortening, a dash of baking powder. Steam 
this mixture in the greased top part of a 
double boiler. For a sauce, try the maple- 
flavored sugar syrup with a dash of lemon 
juice. 

We always include lemons in our list, 
for we are fond of salads and a bottle of 
vinegar is too heavy and too easily broken. 
Watercress from the 
streams, “‘wilted” with 
hot bacon fat, to which 
lemon juice has been 
added, needs only salt 
and pepper to taste 
like a specialty of a 
great chef. Also, a 
combination of several 
cooked dried fruits, 
well sugared, will turn 
into a “cup’”’ if touched 
up with lemon juice 
and set in a spring to 
cool. Strained, this 
same combination will 
mix with cold tea and 
lemon and mint into a 
nectar-like drink. 

Bran is the only 
cereal that does not 
need cooking with 
which we bother. The 
others don’t put 
enough lining where 
lining is needed and 
one is apt to feel all gone in the middle of 
the morning. Bran is a good medicine 
eaten as is; but a bit of it, with an extra 
amount of sugar and baking powder and 
some melted shortening, added to your 
left-over griddle-cake mixture, will make a 
Sally Lunn twin that you'll like as well as 
the original. 

Eggs maybe taken in powdered form. In 
using, follow directions exactly. You can 
carry broken eggs in a friction-top tin can. 
One five inches high by three inches around 
will hold a baker’s dozen. Or try burying 
them in the flour and corn meal with the 
shells on. 

Salt, pepper, cocoa, butter, lard, tea, 
coffee, soda, cinnamon. Remember that 
you'll crave sugar in the woods to an amount 


Catch ’em and cook ’em. 


When Do We Eat? 


more than double that to which you are 
accustomed at home. It furnishes energy, 
you know. Your quantity of lard need 
not be great, as it is only to eke out the 
bacon drippings. Even biscuit may be 
made with that shortening 

Meats: bacon, salt pork and dried beef 
(not in jars), concentrated beef capsules for 
flavoring. You should be able to supply 
the party with game and fish enough, if 
your trail has been chosen wisely, to allow 
for about half your need in that direction, 
and it is sometimes possible to get a small 
Seaeths of fresh meat from the farmer 
olk. 

Dried fruits: prunes, apricots, apples, 
raisins and desiccated cranberries. Take 
along some gelatine and combine it with any 
left-over dried fruits, heating the sauce and 
using this instead of the water called for in 
the recipe. Figs soaked in cold water over 
night and eaten without cooking are a 
great help toward health on the trail. 
Grind up a mixture of nut meats to take 
along. They make a delicious spread for a 
sandwich when you have no intention of 
stopping to cook a noon meal. 

Take dried soup greens and mushrooms; 
chicken, pea and oxtail soup, powders. In 
time you’ll come to know the wilderness 
foods, from wild rice (twice as good as the 
white kind), mushrooms (be careful you 
know these), artichoke or Indian potato, 
through to the acorns, which will make a 
flour if powdered and leached after drying. 

Another article of food well liked on the 
trail is cheese. With powdered eggs and 
milk and bits of bread, plus several good 
sized lumps of cheese, you can have a 
soufflé which is delicious. Cook like an 
omelet on the open fire, or put in a round 
pan and set in your Dutch oven, heating 
that as you would for biscuit. 

Many dishes for your evening meal can 
be cooked over the morning fire, if you 
have decided to remain in one spot for a 
day or so. The porridge for breakfast 





should be more than half cooked over your 
evening fire. Corn-meal mush, however, 
is the exception to this, as it will get lumpy. 
However, if made the night before, it can 
be sliced and fried for breakfast. 

There are just a few things in our grub 
pack that the man ahead of us does not 
carry, and our guests on the trail have told 
us that we cook just a little bit differently 
from the other fellow. For example I have 
a way of making squirrels into a stew that I 
have never known anyone else to use. 
Maybe the reader would like the recipe. 

Take three medium-sized squirrels, skin, 
clean and cut up as for fricassee of chicken: 
namely, “joint” them. One quarter pound 
of salt pork; one onion sliced; one small can 
tomatoes; three tablespoons of butter, 


That’s the time they taste best 






































































rolled in flour; a pinch of mushroom powder 
(or teaspoon of dried soup greens); enough 
water to cover the squirrels. Put the squir- 
rels, pork, onion and seasoning in the water, 
bring to a boil and stew until the squirrels 
are tender; then add the tomatoes and 
simmer ten minutes; then stir in the butter 
and flour and simmer for ten minutes more. 

An addition to this is corn cut from half a 
dozen ears and allowed to cook all the time 
the squirrels do. As it is not a usual thing 
to have on the trail, I have given the recipe 
without it. : 

Then there’s a stew with dumplings. For 
this use fresh meat or left-over cooked 
pieces of sage chicken, wild turkey, elk 
meat, deer meat—any flesh or fowl—but no 
red herring. Boil potatoes or macaroni. 
Cook your meat in this water until tender. 
Season with salt and an onion or two. 
When meat is cooked, return potatoes or 
macaroni to the pot—an allowance of either 
in proportion to your meat. That is, if 
you haven’t much meat, use more of the 
other things. Also, if the meat has been 
cooked before, add one beef capsule for 
each person to be served. Have ready a 
bit of your mushroom powder, carefully 
mixed with cold water, and season your 
stew with this. Remove pot to a slow part 
of fire and let simmer while you make the 
dumplings. 

For four hungry persons take: 2% 
cups flour, 5 heaping teaspoons baking 
powder, a little salt. Into this rub a 
piece of lard or butter or cold bacon drip- 
pings about the size of a walnut. Mix this 
to a stiff batter with water and milk in 
equal proportions. Drop the mixture from 
the end of the spoon on the meat in the 
simmering stew pot. Cover and let stay 
covered without opening for twenty minutes. 
Take a peek at the end of that time, and 
you should see the nicest, lightest, driest 
dumplings in the world. 

If your stew pot is too small to contain all 
this mixture, divide the stew into two pots. 
Have the dumplings in 
each. Dumplings 
made the same way 
with the addition of 
egg powder may be 
cooked with very juicy 
dried fruit and will 
make a nice desert. 


AN old, stringy 
chicken or grouse 
or turkey can be made 
delicious in the follow- 
ing way. Parboil with 
soda. Pour off water 
and let simmer in salt- 
ed water to which an 
onion has been added. 
When tender, take 
from the liquid and 
sprinkle with pepper 
and leave all day. Do 
the cooking on your 
morning fire. 

Do not throw away 
the liquid, but let it 
stand until your evening meal is ready. 
Then add a bit of flour to some hot bacon 
fat, brown and make into a gravy by the 
addition of your liquid and a tablespoon or 
more of canned milk. Into this put the 
game. When heated through, it is ready to 
serve. A jelly made from dried cranberries 
is good se: with this. 

Water in which potatoes have been 
boiled, with some left-over mashed potatoes 
added to it, is the base of a very good soup 
for a cold, nippy day. Add to it some 
condensed milk, a few bits of cheese (cut 
fine), stale bread which you have cut in 
squares and fried in bacon fat, together with 
a few drops of the bacon drippings and a 
teaspoon of uncooked por oer if the soup 

(Continued on page 75) 
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On the 


By W. R. MaclItratu 


Mississippi Delta 


Jump-shooting ducks where there were thousands to choose from 


SONOROUS, booming siren an- 
nounced, not a river packet, but 
an ocean liner coming up South- 


west Pass. I was nearly one 
hundred miles down below old New Or- 
leans; down below all of the romantic old 
South; down where the Mississippi delta 
spreads out in a vast sea-marsh like the 
fingers of an open hand. Gone were the 
cypress swamps; gone the cotton planta- 
tions. Away to northward was the romantic 
old port of the river. 

Again came the resonant, fog-voiced siren 
booming across the reeds to where the little 
pirogue lay dancing in one of the intérmin- 
able water-lanes of that great sea-prairie. 
The powerful vibrations seemed to set 
earth, air and water a-quiver. It was the 
voice of the deep sea greeting the great 
river. The great black liner plowed stead- 
ily up the channel, causing the little boat 
to bounce like a bucking bronco. 

The tipsy pirogue acted like a small boy 
when the elephant comes through the street. 
It became very excited over the monster 
and cut up capers. Where is the lover of 
boats who will say that they do not recog- 
nize each other? Be that as it may, two 
boats had exchanged greet- 
ings. The back-wash of the 
steamer almost swamped the “ N 
Vixen, as I had named my 4 

Far down there in the great 
sea-prairies, I was, for the 
time, the guest of the 
hospitable denizens thereof. 
Hunters and muskrat trap- 
pers in winter, they were 
shrimp fishermen and rice 
farmers in-summer. They 
sowed rice in the brackish 
ee and left it alone until 

arvest, by which time the 
prairies were generally dry. 


HE steamer gone, I 

turned the nose of the 
Vixen down one of the nearest 
water-lanes toward some 
little open ponds above which 
ducks were circling, for I was 
out jumping ducks with a pi- 
rogue. One or two trips with 
the native hunters, shooting 
over their decoys, had satis- 
fied me with that kind of 
sport, for the bag filled too 
readily.. We had made the 
rounds of the muskrat traps 
together and that had grown old. 

Now I was out “on my own,” with my 
own boat to do with as I pleased.  Al- 
ready I had a pair of blue-winged teal when 
the steamer passed. They lay snugly in the 
bottom of the pirogue beside the little 
twenty, the bright blue on the drake’s wings 
just the little touch of color needed. 

As silently as a swimming duck, we slid 
down the green water-lane, between high 
reeds, toward a group of small ponds that 
always contained mallards, locally called 
“French ducks.”” The bow of the Vixen was 
kicking up a little riffle like a regular ship, 
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ScoTT Moore. 


and I noticed that various spiders got out of 
our way exactly as we had got out of the 
way of the liner going up Southwest Pass. I 
was reminded of that old saying so descrip- 
tive of real life: 


“Great fleas have little fleas 
Upon their backs to bite ’em, 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, 
And so on, ad infinitum.” 


But ours was the reverse of this, as every 
kind of life has a higher and stronger life to 
which it must give way. 

Over above the cluster of ponds the mal- 
lards were circling and dropping. Presently 
a big green-headed and very apprehensive 
drake sprang up right under the bow of the 
Vixen. I dropped the paddle and grasped 
the twenty. He towered up, circling around 
the right, a very hard shot. Using the 
stock of the gun for a paddle, I swung the 
piroque around. 

Bam! He kept going, emitting his lisp- 
ing quack more vociferously than ever. He 
was swiftly approaching the 45-yard line, 
and still climbing. I swung for a big lead. 
Bam! Down he came, corkscrewing around 
and around, not dead but out of commission. 


THE NAME OF SCIENCE,” by 
cra. JAMES LipPITT CLARK, Assistant Director, 
American Museum of Natural History. Hunt- 
ing the great Osborn caribou for museum 
specimens. 

“JUST RABBITS,” by CAPTAIN PAUL A. 
CurTIs. A rattling good rabbit story. 

“A METHOD OF LURING DEER,” by 
Calling is a favorite form of 
moose hunting. Did you know deer could be 
called? 

“NEW FISH IN OLD WATERS,” by 


DoN CAMERON SHAFER. Where better trout 
fishing now exists. 


All in the next issue. 


A splattering of water and a flapping of 
wings everywhere in the reeds. The air was 
full of ducks. They swarmed like bees. 
They wheeled and crossed in dizzy circles, 
the air vibrant with their whispering wings. 
I shoved in two more shells and sat ready. 

In an instant here he came, a mallard 
drake straight toward the boat, scarcely 
twenty feet high. He bored straight, head- 
on, and splashed and floated bosom-upward 
at the bow of the pirogue. There was 
satisfaction in that shot. With the other 
barrel I tried one towering straight overhead, 
but without apparent results. 


In a couple of minutes or less, the air was 
cleared of ducks again in my immediate 
vicinity. I went to retrieve the wounded mal- 
lard and was lucky to find him dead, float- 
ing at the edge of an impassable reed bed. 

As I reached the pond some belated ducks 
that had not flushed rose from the water. 
Then followed two misses at rather long 
range. The “bumblebee gun”’ wasn’t sure 
of killing out to the farthest limits of the 
~——- I had established by long practice 
with the 12-gauge. Yet it was sport, and 
I was getting enough ducks. Arthur Young 
could have gotten enough with a bow and 
arrow. 

Across the little half-acre pond, I entered 
another water-lane and meandered through 
the reeds to the next. I slipped up quietly 
and held the boat by the coarse sedges at the 
edge and peered out upon the thirty-yard 
circle of open water. 

A sight that would have delighted the 
heart and eye of a painter met my cautious 
gaze through the narrowly parted reeds. 
Next to the farther side swam a raft of three 
dozen or so “French ducks,” and up at the 
end of the pond huddled a flock of blue- 
winged teal in a cluster hardly larger than a 
bushel basket. These little 
ducks floated beside a clump 
of piled-up reeds, and two of 
the birds stood thereon preen- 
ing themselves, their shadows 
reflected in the water. 


‘THE mallards talked panic 
in duck language and 
hugged the farther shore of 
the pond, edging away all the 
time. The teal were utterly 
oblivious of the presence of 
any intruder. Some of them 
sat with their heads under 
their wings. I could have 
potted the flock at a shot. 
And I know half a dozen 
men who would have done it. 

I had four ducks in the 
bottom of the pirogue; any- 
how, there would be plenty 
at the thatch-covered house 
that night for supper. So I 
slid the boat out into the 
pond with one long, strong 
stroke and remained motion- 
less. 

The mallards got up with a 
roar. The teal rose hesitat- 
ingly, a few at a time, as they 
sensed the danger. I never 
fired a shot. I just sat and watched them 
go, circling away over the endless water- 
prairies. I was happier than it seemed right 
for a man to be—alone in a pirogue, away 
out there in the midst of millions of acres of 
marsh and ponds, in that soft climate far 
below the known South. Nothing to do but 
paddle and see ducks—and kill one once ina 
while. 

The next pond I came to was a large one, 
comprising fifteen or twenty acres of open 
water. The ducks nearest me raised in 
flight as I approached the margin. Those 
(Continued on page 77) 
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If you think the great northern pike ts a piker, just get fast to a big 
one. January's story concerns a 27-pounder 


from New York to the Dakotas 

and north into the Canadian 

wilderness, most of the im- 
portant lakes and streams contain 
the great northern pike. He is a 
much discussed fish, this long, racy- 
bodied speedster with the unbridled 
appetite. Jordan and Evermann, 
in American Food and Game Fishes, 
say of the pikes in general, ‘The 
species are all noted for their greedi- 
ness and voracity; ‘mere machines 
for the assimilation of other organ- 
isms.’ ” 

Ha pular vote were taken 
among the anglers of this country, 
it would be interesting to note the 
results. There is no question but 
that a number of the voters would 
put down the pike as a worthless, 
good-for-nothing, fish-eating critter, 
a fit subject for extermination by 
any and all means. This vote, 
however, would be largely over- 
balanced by that of the anglers who 
have gone out and met Mr. Pike 
with appropriate tackle and have 
found him a fit and brave warrior. 

It is true that in Canada and in 
some of our Northern States the 
great northern pike is held in con- 
tempt, but perhaps this is due to 
the fact that a number of superior 
game fish are to be found in the same 
waters the pike inhabits. 

The fish to which the appellation 
great northern pike is commonly 
given is said to be identical with the 
European species. On the Con- 
tinent it is held in high esteem anda 
good-sized pike in the bag is con- 
sidered an ample reward for a day’s 
sport. Walton said of the pike, in 
telling how to cook it, ‘‘When thus prepared, 
he is ‘choicely good’—too good for any but 
anglers and honest men.” 

Fishing for pike in America, however, is 
vastly different than the sport known as 
pike fishing in Europe. Over in England, 
for example, anglers use a fairly long rod and 
a spinning reel and line. The favorite bait 
is perhaps the paternoster gang to which is 
attached a good-sized minnow. Pike live in 
sluggish rivers and lakes and frequent the 
weed patches, much as they do over here. 
But real big fish are found in cultivated and 
built-up places; so your English angler needs 
go to no — length in the way of long 
journeys through rough country in order to 
get his pike fishing. 

Contrast the European method of pike 
fishing with our own. In the story which 
follows, the captor of the large pike and his 
companions had some pretty tough going. 
The title of the story, ‘We Got There,” 
suggests that. Up in the Superior country, 
when one leaves the railroad, he puts his 
duffle into a canoe and leaves civilization 
behind. It is largely a matter of living off 
the land. There are no stores or com- 
fortable taverns to drop into at the end of 
the day. The stillness of the pine forest is 
the angler’s playground and a rough tent 
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pike which weighed 27 pounds 12 ounces 


his home. Here, if ever, a man is on his own. 

Guides are a big part of North Woods life. 
Their stories are always entertaining and 
oftentimes amusing. They go to great 
lengths to explain that just beyond the rise 
there is a much better lake than the one in 
which you are fishing. There, the fish are 
larger and more ferocious. After working 
your way through several miles of bush, 
fighting black flies and making a difficult 
portage, you arrive at “the lake over the 
ridge.’ When you fish a bit and find that 
results are no better than in the water you 
have a left, and ask the guide the reason, 
he will have a ready explanation. ‘Water's 
too low. Should have been here a week 
ago,” or “Water’s too high. I’m afraid 
we're a week too early.” 


OMETIMES, however, the guide gives 
you your fill of a yarn that sounds ab- 
solutely absurd, but when you get to this 
fabled lake conditions are much as he has 
stated. In that case it is the guide who is 
fooled. That is what happened to Frank 
Wetterling and his companion in the sto 
which follows. The fishermen went throug 
all kinds of difficulty to reach the promised 
land, and when they got there their hopes 
were fully justified. 
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Frank Wetterling and his prize-winning great northern 


The writer of January’s tale 
landed the prize he had dreamed 
about all winter. It was the great 
northern pike which took the 
second prize for its class in a recent 
FIELD AND STREAM National 
Fishing contest. The fish weighed 
27 pounds 12 ounces, was 45 inches 
in length and 17% inches in girth. 
The tackle used was a bamboo rod, 
South Bend reel, Conroy line, and 
the lure a Jamison red ibis fly. The 
fish was taken in Basswood Lake in 
the Superior National Forest, Min- 
nesota. 


WE GOT THERE 
By Frank Wetterling 


ITH all the ferociousness that 

a taxidermist’s skill could put 
into him, a huge mounted great 
northern pike looks down at me 
while I write, bringing back in all 
its vivid coloring a scene of the 
wilderness far from civilization, in a 
country abounding with game and 
with lakes full of fish. Superior 
National Forest, in the northeastern 
extremity of Minnesota, with a 
Canadian Dominion forest just 
north of it, holds a paradise for the 
fisherman, with a great variety. of 
game fish, which with conservation 
can serve the sportsman for years of 
real fishing. 

Big Bil our guide, Johnson and 
I set out with heavy fishing duffle 
and light hearts to the promised 
land of pine trees and rocks, with 
its lakes and rivers. Every stroke 
of the paddle took us farther from 
town pavements and civilization, 
with at times portages which 
worked havoc on our tender feet and tender 
backs. We made camp one evening on Shade 
Lake. 

To a fisherman, any lake looks good at 
that bewitching hour when the sun slides 
down behind the western forests of its 
margin. But to us, after a thousand-mile 
journey, that first twilight picture will 
never be forgotten. Although half starved 
and pretty tired, we could not resist making 
a few casts in likely spots, and a big north- 
ern pike followed my fast incoming yellow 
fly to the side of the canoe. To have him 
strike would have meant a broken rod, and 
in his rush to escape hitting the canoe the 
swish of his tail gave me a cold bath and the 
commotion nearly upset us. 

The next morning, pots lakes and 
hiking portages, through swamps and over 
large windfalls, following moose or bear 
trails, the dew from overhanging branches 
sprinkling us, we made our way to Island 

ke, a home of black bass exclusively. 
With fly rod and barbless fly we played a 
few large bass. To our sorrow we found 
them spawning. Fishermen will remember 
that bass spawn late in some waters, and 
this was at the end of June. 

Unanimously we voted to fish other 
(Continued on page 78) 
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WATERFOWL SITUATION 
ACUTE 


OLLOWING a thorough investiga- 

tion of the conditions affecting 

waterfowl of the Rocky Mountain 

and Pacific Coast regions covering 
several months, Dr. E. W. Nelson, Chief of 
the Bureau of Biological Survey, made a 
most illuminating report at the recent Na- 
tional Game Conference held by the Ameri- 
can Game Protective Association in New 
York City. 

In a word, Dr. Nelson's conclusions, after 
this most comprehensive survey, are that 
the entire waterfowl situation in those 
regions is deplorable and exceedingly acute. 
Conditions are becoming steadily worse 
and the need for constructive work to 
check the tremendous loss of birds is very 
urgent. 

During the past few years, in excess of ten 
million wild ducks and vast numbers of 
other wildfowl have died in the Western 
States due to poisoning contracted in the 
restricted water areas at points of congestion 
in their line of migration. 

In no other part of the United States does 
this condition exist. The worst conditions 
are to be found at the Bear River marshes 
in northern Utah, Malheur Lake in eastern 
Oregon, and Tule Lake and Lower Klamath 
Lake in northern California. The same 
conditions exist to a lesser degree at other 
points in these states and in Montana. At 
these places, birds concentrate in large 
numbers, and in recent years, since an ex- 
cessive amount of water has been taken 
from the feeder streams for irrigation, rec- 
lamation activity and other uses, the water- 
level has been lowered to such an extent 
that alkali and kindred poisons have killed 
thé birds in colossal numbers. 

The duck supply of the West is largely 
dependent on these areas, and if the sport of 
duck hunting is to be saved on the Western 
Coast very prompt action must be taken. 
Otherwise waterfowl shooting in that region 
will soon be only a memory. 

The birds affected supply the shooting for 
eleven Western States; consequently the 
problem is obviously a national one, as each 
state can not be expected to deal adequately 
with it, though each can do something. 
Utah has already made a beginning by 
building dykes and raising the water area 
in a considerable area. 

Substantial sums of money are needed 
promptly to do the work immediately im- 
perative. In Utah it will require $300,000 
to flood approximately 150 square miles. At 
Malheur Lake a dam and artesian wells are 
required. Other places require similar 
work. The legislation pending in Congress 
intended to meet the requirements of this 
desperate situation is found in the Migratory 
Bird Refuge Bill, which would yield reve- 
nues for the purpose without the necessity of 
asking Congress for appropriations. 


NEW ENGLAND SPORTSMEN’S 
SHOW 


PLANS for a Sportsmen’s Snow on a 
gigantic scale, which is to be held in 
Boston, Massachusetts, during the week 
beginning January 29th, have been going 
forward for the past six months. 

The show is sponsored by the Massa- 
chusetts Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion and is managed by a committee of 
which Dr. John C. Phillips is the head, but 
it will embrace not only all of New England 
but Canada and the United States Govern- 
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ment in its exhibits. It is being organized 
by Chester I. Campbell, famous as an ex- 
position manager. 

The entire Mechanics Building of three 
floors, including 125,000 square feet of 
floor space, will be occupied by exhibits. 
The building will be decorated elaborately 
with evergreen trees as setting for the 
exhibits, which will consist to a large extent 
of live specimens of wild animals, birds 
and fish in attractive surroundings. A fund 
of $35,000 was pledged to finance the enter- 
prise before anything was done toward 
organizing the show. 

All the New England States will install 
elaborate exhibits, and the Canadian 
National and Canadian Pacific Railway 
Companies and the Canadian Park Service 
and several Canadian provinces are interest- 
ed and will participate. Their exhibits will 
be extensive. The United States Govern- 
ment will participate through the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, the U. S. Forest Service 
and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. 

Unlike any of its predecessors in this 
country, this show will exclude all selling of 
goods. Dealers will not exhibit, but exten- 
sive space will be taken by manufacturers 
of sporting goods and other articles con- 
cerned with outdoor life. It will be a great 
exposition rather than an assembly of 
booths for the sale of goods and wares. 

The educational aspects of the exposition 
rather than commercial features will 
emphasized. In this it will be the most 
ambitious undertaking of the kind ever 
attempted in the country. It will have a 
wide appeal to all classes and will be 
visited by sportsmen, naturalists and out- 
door people from all parts of this country 
and Canada. 


TWO GAME WARDENS 
MURDERED 


HE bodies of two Michigan game 

wardens, Arvid Erickson and Emil 
Skoglund, missing since September 29th, 
were found in the harbor at Marquette on 
October 22nd, following a confession by 
Roy Nunn that he had killed them and 
sunk their bodies in the bay. Joseph Con- 
tois, a companion of Nunn, was also held as 
an accessory to the crime. 

According to Nunn’s confession, he shot 
Erickson while the warden was questioning 
him about his right to possession of a rifle. 
Skoglund, who was some distance away, 
came to the assistance of his fellow officer 
and fired his 45-caliber pistol at Nunn, but 
missed, when Nunn also shot and killed 
him. 

The bodies were taken to a distant 
lake by Nunn and Contois who, finding no 
suitable place to conceal them, brought 
them back to Marquette and sank them in 
the harbor, the remains being placed in 
sacks weighted with bricks. 

It appears that Nunn was under suspicion 
of night-hunting of deer, which was the 
occasion of the inquiry by the wardens. He 
is forty-five years old, and twenty-three 
years of his life have been spent in prisons 
and reformatories. Diligent search had 
been made for the missing men by the local 
police and officers of the State Conservation 
Department of Michigan from the time of 
their disappearance. 


THIRTY-FIFTH REFUGE JUST 
PURCHASED 


ENNSYLVANIA now has thirty-five 

game refuges, besides several auxiliary 
refuges. The latest refuge to be established 
comprises 6,506 acres along the Susque- 
hanna River in Susquehanna County. 

Pursuant to the usual system in vogue in 
that state, 1,500 acres in the center of the 
refuge will be enclosed with a single strand 
of wire and set aside as a sanctuary, the 
balance being reserved for the use of the 
public as hunting grounds. 

The land was purchased by the state at an 
average price of $6 an acre. A refuge keeper 
or warden will reside on the property and be 
always on guard against proachers in the 
sanctuary, which will be stocked with suit- 
able species of game. There has been an 
insistent demand for increase in the number 
of refuges and shooting grounds in Pennsyl- 
vania, which the State Game Commission 
has endeavored to meet as rapidly as funds 
were available for the purchase of lands. 


THE PHEASANT—COMING 
GAME BIRD 


HE intensely farmed country of Iowa, 

eastern South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota, once a paradise for prairie- 
chicken shooting, has long been practically 
devoid of upland game, but reports of suc- 
cess in pheasant shooting the past season 
indicate that sportsmen need not lack for a 
fine bird to hunt in the future. 

Prejudice against the pheasant as a game 
bird is fast disappearing, especially where 
—. no other upland game bird can 

had. One Minnesota sportsman writes 
enthusiastically after his first pheasant 
hunt and declares he enjoyed it as much as 
any upland shooting he ever had. 

In lowa, where four counties were opened 
to pheasant shooting last year, eighteen 
counties were open this year for three 
days: October 14th, 15th and 16th, with a 
bag limit of three cock birds a day. Reports 
have been received from practically every 
locality in these open counties, and they 
indicate that excellent shooting was had by 
over ten thousand local sportsmen. The 
total bag is estimated at 125,000 birds for 
the three days’ shooting by residents and 
non-residents. 

Here are some typical reports: ‘Many 
got the limit before breakfast’’; ‘Plenty of 
birds to furnish sport for the three days”’; 
“There were never so many hunters out 
before and thousands of birds were killed, 
but many remain’; “Many secured the 
bag limit every day.” 

In South Dakota thirty-four counties 
were open and the season varied in each 
from two days to twenty days, with a bag 
limit of seven birds a day, of which two 
could be hen birds, and a possession limit 
of twenty-one. Reports were similar to 
those from Iowa. 

Minnesota had her first general open sea- 
son on pheasants this year, though two or 
three counties were open last year. 

An interesting side light on the season’s 
shooting has been the attitude of the 
farmers. During the past year there has 
been much discussion of the question of 
damage to crops by pheasants, and farmers 
were supposed to be eager to have the birds 
killed of in many localities; but when it 
came to the actual test, many farms were 
found to be posted and the owners objected 
to hunters going on their lands. In most 
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cases the privilege could be secured on re- 
quest and guarantee of no damage to fences, 
crops or domestic livestock or poultry. 

Most of the complaint of vandalism was 
applied to “foreign” hunters; that is, those 
coming from a distance or from other states, 
many of whom, it is claimed, were ignorant 
of the laws or disregarded them. 

The net result has been that a large bag 
of birds was secured by many sportsmen, 
with plenty of birds left for seed; and the 
fact was established that reasonably good 
upland bird shooting can be had in an open, 
intensively cultivated country. 


MARSH LANDS AND 
WATERFOWL 


HE necessity for preservation of large 

areas of marsh land for the use of water- 
fowl to prevent their disappearance is 
generally conceded. To insure permanency, 
the ownership of such lands must be 
public, as privately owned marsh lands 
will ultimately be drained wherever pos- 
sible. 

State-owned refuges serve every purpose, 
and a few of the states have established 
waterfowl refuges to a limited extent; but 
few are financially in position to acquire 
all the lands that should be immediately 
segregated, especially those in which large 
areas are found. Some states have taken no 
steps to acquire any such refuges. Obvious- 
ly, lands that are subject to drainage should 
be acquired first. Those which can not be 
drained may be left until later. 

It is manifestly the duty of the Federal 
Government to take the leadership in this 
enterprise in co-operation with the states, 
migratory birds having become a Federal 
charge by the terms of the treaty with 
Canada. The Federal Government has 
exercised control to the extent of enacting 
protective laws. Establishment of refuges, 
supplementing those which the states may 
create, will complete the protective system, 
as marsh lands should be preserved for that 
purpose, when suitable, regardless of state 
lines. 

The hunting license has keen found the 
most satisfactory method of financing game 
protection by the states. The system has 
been accepted by the sportsmen as fair. 
They do not object to applying the same 
method in Federal protection of migratory 
birds. No other system of providing 
revenue would yield a sufficient amount or 
be reliable or continuous. 

The Federal Government, as well as the 
states, should be empowered to establish 
areas that may be open to hunting, as well 
as refuges, in the interest of an equitable 
distribution of the benefits to shooting. 
Otherwise the chief benefits would accrue 
to the owners of private shooting properties 
near such refuges. This is a settled policy 
in the Dominion of Canada and in most of 
the states that have developed the game 
refuge system extensively. 


CONGRESS FAVORED 
BOUNTIES 


HE Conservation Congress held at 

Saginaw, Michigan, recently went on 
record as favoring a return to the bounty 
system of controlling wolves, coyotes, wild- 
cats, lynxes, foxes, weasels and certain 
predatory birds, provided proper safeguards 
are made against fraudulent collection of 
bounties. A uniform rate of bounties for 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Michigan was 
recommended by the Congress. 


Figures covering the three years prior to 
1926 were presented, which disclosed that dur- 
ing that period bounties were collected on 
3,159 wolves, 5,448 foxes, 765 wild cats, 169,904 
weasels and 99,288 hawks and owls, at an 
average cost of 92 cents per bird and ani- 
mal to the state. During the same period 
the state trappers took 1,877 wolves, 2,320 
foxes, 198 wildcats, 525 weasels and 3,922 
hawks and owls at an average net cost to 
the state of $13.35 per bird and animal. 
The total number of individual birds and 
animals taken under the bounty system 
was 268,564 as against 8,842 by the paid 
trappers, but much of this difference is 
accounted for in the figures on weasels. 
The average cost of each wolf killed 
under bounties was $30, and by trappers, 
$60.07. 

The payment of bounties on crows and 
woodchucks was not approved, the cost 
being out of proportion to the importance 
of their relation to the preservation of game 
and to agriculture. In four years that 
Michigan paid bounties on these two species, 
it cost the state $737,590, being twice the 
amount paid for all other species in the same 
period. 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ANNUAL 


Tae annual meeting of the American 
Forestry Association, to be held at New 
Haven, Connecticut, January 28, 1927 will 
attract many foresters and conservationists. 
Executive Secretary O. M. Butler an- 
nounces that the Connecticut Forestry 
Association will act as hosts of the meeting 
and that the facilities of the Yale Forest 
School will be placed at the association’s 
disposal. 

A wonderfully interesting program has 
been prepared, and the meeting will be of 
interest and value to sportsmen as well as 
those especially interested in forestry, there 
being a very close relation between the 
conservation of forests and wild animal life. 
Forests serve as cover and shelter for game, 
conserve the water supply for streams and 
thus preserve fishing—in fact, forests are 
essential to any constructive plan for the 
permanent conservation of game and fish. 
The association deserves the support of all 
sportsmen. 


A GOSHAWK INVASION 


ARLY in November evidence was noted 

in northern New York of an approach- 

ing invasion of the goshawk, that ferocious 

falcon of the North which on occasion ad- 

vances from Canada in formidable numbers 

into the Northern border of the United 

States and creates great havoc among 

partridge, quail, wild ducks and other 
species of birds. 

These irregular forays of the goshawk are 
believed to occur in seasons of scarcity of 
the varying hare or snow-shoe rabbit in the 
natural habitat of the goshawk in the far 
Northern forests, the hawks being driven 
farther south in search of food. 

Taxidermists, who had not mounted a 
goshawk for years, have reported numbers 
of the hawks being brought to them for 
mounting. Sportsmen report seeing them 
frequently in that region. 

The goshawk is a sanguinary and vicious 
killer. While its chief food is the Northern 
hare in its usual range, it is a relentless 
enemy of the ruffed grouse and will remain 
in the vicinity of a family of grouse until the 
last individual is killed and eaten. It hunts 
after the fashion of a panther, darting down 


on its unsuspecting victim from a perch ia 
some dark evergreen. 

The goshawk is easily recognized, being 
the largest of the falcons, of which the 
Cooper’s and the sharp-skinned hawks, the 
prairie falcon and the gyrfalcon are ex- 
amples. Sportsmen should organize ener- 
getic campaigns of eradication against this 
destructive hawk wherever it appears. 


CIRCUIT HUNTING 


HROUGHOUT California certain hunt- 

ers have been making a practice of 
following up the hunting seasons in the 
different districts in order to extend the 
duration of their shooting and increase their 
season’s bag. This is made possible by 
reason of the difference in the time of open- 
ing and closing of the season in the different 
zones. 

It is said that this practice of “circuit 
hunting”’ has been carried on for years, and 
more than the legal limit of game is taken 
in this way. Sportsmen are urging stricter 
regulations in order that the opportunity 
for this progressive sort of hunting will not 
exist. California’s laws are liberal, both in 
the size of the bag allowed and the season 
for hunting. Two deer are permitted, and 
it is argued that a tag system should be 
adopted in order to prevent exceeding the 
bag by hunting in more than one game 
district. 

This problem is not confined to California, 
but exists in every state which is divided 
into game districts with a different season 
for each. It is a problem which also exists 
between states, but to a lesser extent be- 
cause of the higher non-resident license fees. 


INCREASE OF LICENSE FEES 


HE question of additional revenue with 

which to increase the output of state 
game farms and fish hatcheries, to purchase 
additional game refuges and shooting and 
other recreation areas, and to secure better 
enforcement of game and fish laws is a 
very live question in all states. 

State Game and Fish Comissioner D. H. 
Madsen of Utah is taking up the question 
with the sportsmen of the state and shows 
graphically what can be accomplished with 
additional funds if they could be obtained. 
He calls attention to the fact that the annual 
crop of game and fish taken by the sports- 
men of the state has a money value of more 
than a million dollars. 

This crop costs the men who harvest it 
only $90,000, that being the amount paid in 
to the state department treasury annually 
in license fees. 

The present license fee hunting and fish- 
ing in Utah is only $2. Under the schedule 
of fees proposed, Mr. Madsen states that the 
output of the game farms could be increased 
from 6,000 shanna to 30,000; that the 
output of the state fish hatcheries could be 
correspondingly increased; additional poe 
sanctuaries and shooting grounds could be 
created, and unlawful hunting and fishing 
be more effectively prevented. 

The new license plan proposed for Utah is 
somewhat novel. It is proposed to issue a 
license for $2, as at present, which, would be 
good for fishing only. For an additional 
dollar a stamp could be purchased to be 
attached to the license, entitling the holder 
to hunt birds and other small game; and 
for deer and other big game, an additional 
stamp costing $2—making the cost of the 
combined fishing and small and large game 
hunting license $5. 
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CHASING RAINBOWS 


By Captain Paul A. Curtis 

OME months ago I received a most 

interesting letter from a north-western 
reader of FIELD AND STREAM on the sub- 
ject of a more efficient and less expensive 
cartridge which I believed to be excellent 
material for an editorial, and consequently 
went to considerable pains to answer it 
carefully and accurately. I regret that I 
cannot publish this gentleman’s letter or 
his name, as he, unfortunately, disagreed 
with my reply and requested me not to do 
so without giving him permission to write 
a defensive of his views. As such argu- 
ments can go on ad infinitum without 
either side being convinced, and as the 
space which is allotted to me each month 
is very limited, I do not feel that I can 
afford to give further range. 

Nevertheless, there is an insistent de- 
mand for such a load as he suggests, and 
as a great deal of space has been devoted 
to the subject, both for and against, in 
the pages of our contemporaries, I feel 
that a résumé of his letter and my reply 
would answer the question which the sub- 
ject has undoubtedly aroused in the minds 
of many of our readers. In justice to my 
correspondent I do not feel it necessary 
to give him space in my department again. 
He has cited his case and while I am 
thoroughly in accord with his desires I see 
several practical limitations to his sug- 
gestions. 

I sent our correspondence to Mr. C. L. 
Reierson, President of the Remington 
Arms Company, requesting that he hand 
it to some competent member of the staff 
for an unbiased opinion as referee. I am 
pleased to publish in conclusion of this 
article Mr. Reierson’s reply, and I feel 
that he and his organization are in a 
position to know far more about this 
matter than either my correspondent or 
myself. 

In brief, my correspondent’s recom- 
mendations, which are quite voluminous, 
begin by drawing attention to the insistent 
demand of the shooting fraternity for a 
new small bore small game and vermin 
cartridge having considerably more range 
and effectiveness than the regular .22 R. F. 
possesses and less expensive to shoot. He 
draws attention to the many letters pub- 
lished in our contemporaries on the sub- 
ject of such cartridges and the proposals 
which have been made, most of which 
favored a .22 caliber rimfire cartridge 
with a fifty- to sixty-grain bullet driven 
at sufficient velocity to assure effectiveness 
at such game as the regular .22 R. F. is 
now used for, but with sufficient flatness 
of trajectory to make hits possible up to 
150 yards without eleva‘ion of sights. 
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This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun 
information—both the good qualities and 
the defects of modern firearms and ammu- 





nition. Questions will be answered only 
when panied by a stamped addressed 
envelope. 











My correspondent claims that the 


.25-20 and .32-20 Hi Speed ballistically 
fill these requirements, that the chief ob- 
ject of the shooter in asking for a new 
load is to get as effective ammunition 
with much less expense. 

He claims that the new cartridge would 
not need to have the power of the .25-20, 


Called and killed by the writer in Alberta 


but should be equally flat shooting and ac- 
curate, and that as 200 to 300 ft. Ibs. 
energy is sufficient it is possible to produce 
a cartridge of the required ballistics at 
considerably lower cost than the two men- 
tioned above. 

He says that all those who have used 
the .22 R. F. agree that it lacks the neces- 
sary execution, that the trajectory is so 
high that one cannot make sure hits at 
anything over 75 yards, that often a par- 
tridge shot through the body with the 
.22 will fly away and be lost due to its 
lack of energy, and that a hawk perched 
on a tree 100 yards off, affording a fairly 
easy target, will be missed more often 





than hit with the low-powered .22 that 
could easily be hit with a rifle like the 
Springfield. 

He says that a rifle which does not shoot 
flat up to 150 yards has no place for any 
kind of vermin shooting, that small game 
is hittable at 100 yards and certain kinds 
of vermin at 200 yards. 

He says that the only reason why the 
rimfire cartridges are used is because of 
their inexpensiveness, that vermin shoot- 
ing during the closed season affords a lot 
of sport with a suitable gun, at the same 
time benefiting the game conditions, and 
that the manufacture of an efficient in- 
expensive cartridge would do a great deal 
for game preservation. 

My correspondent goes on to say that 
the .22 R. F. is worthless for anything 
but target shooting at known ranges, that 
the .25 F. has almost sufficient ac- 
curacy and is inexpensive, but that the 
trajectory and range is no better than the 
.22 and that as the thin copper case cannot 
be sufficiently improved to meet his re- 
quirements, reducing the bullet to forty- 
five grains and increasing the powder 
limits of the thin shell to give a velocity 
of 1700 f. s. and fine accuracy, would 
still permit the bullet to drop six inches 
at 150 yards and ten inches at 200, 
that what is really wanted is a shorter 
bullet which will drop only five inches at 
200 yards. i" 


HE would not be interested in any new 
small game cartridge in which the bullet 
would drop more than five inches at 200 
yards, but then he goes on to say that the 
-25-20 Hi Speed is quite satisfactory in 
every way for this kind of shooting, but 
that the bullet need not be larger than .22 
caliber, as even big game cartridges, such 
as the .22 Hi Power, are made in that 
caliber, that a cartridge of one-third to 
one-half the power of the Hi Speed would 
be a satisfactory small game cartridge in 
.22 caliber, but with equal or greater 
velocity, giving the desired flatness of 
trajectory at 200 yards. 

Such a cartridge, in his estimation, 
would be effective enough, considerably 
smaller than the .25-20 and substantially 
lower in cost, perhaps 2 cents per car- 
tridge whereas the .25-20 costs 3% cents. 
He does not think that it can be expected 
that a cartridge lower than 2 cents per 
shot can be produced, giving the desired 
degree of effectiveness. 

His idea of what is needed, he goes on 
to say, is a small game and all-around 
light duty cartridge, .22 caliber, straight- 
tapered or bottle-necked shell, center- 
fire, of a size that will hold with no air 
space sufficient of the most adaptable 

(Continued on page 50 
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Desiqned& 
Built by 


Distinctive Features! 


True, easy starting — instant 
starting on the quarter turn flip 
of the fly-wheel — only a slight 
wrist movement. Stabilizing 
Rudder Steering — exclusive! 
— gives full control from any 
part of the boat. The famous Pro- 
pello Pump— a valveless cool- 
ing system eliminating altogether 
a principal cause of motor trou- 
ble. And many other important 
features —fully described in the 
new Elto catalog. Send for it! 














HE Super Elto “has everything” — no one 

factor is emphasized at the expense of another! 
Light weight — easy starting — power — speed — 
long-lasting durability — EACH a vital factor of 
motor value — and ALL are found in finely 
balanced relationship in the Super Elto. , 


An easy one hand carry — yet weight wherever 
weight means strength! Here all bearing areas 
are liberally over sized. The crank shaft is tremen- 
dously rugged and strong. The large propeller shaft 
is fully protected by the sturdy drive-shaft housing. 


And power — for foaming speed on light craft 
— or for capable driving ability on heavy hulls — 
robust power, with light weight, with durability. 
A motor of balanced values — the all-use, all- 
service, one-model outboard. 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR COMPANY 


OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept.D, Manufacturers Home Building MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


© 1927, BoMCo. As713-PO, 
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The famous Evinrude 
Sport Twin with the 
12 big a Se 
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Evinrude World’s Champion Big 
Twin that set 1926 speed record. 
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Savannah, 





Water Carnival 
July 5, 1926. 


written at the request of our friends 


remarkable speed achievements of Evin- 
rude in 1926? Some of our friends seem 
to think we have. Here is what they say: 


“You've advertised automobile comforts and ease of 
operation obtainable, for the first time, from an ordinary 
rowboat, Evinrude equipped. You've introduced electric 
lighting as an exclusive feature in an outboard motor 
—a comfort which owners of high powered launches 
pay as much as $50 extra to obtain. We get the ad- 
vantages of dual ignition and automatic reverse. But, 
why don’t you tell folks what we know— 
that you give speed, too — more speed, just 


as much more, as you give in features!” 


H= we been too conservative about the 


Evinrupe Motor Company, 735 Evinrude Bldg. 


Factory Branches—Sales & Service 
126 W. Bay Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 
115 E. 23rd Street « New York City 
259 Atlantic Ave. ton, Mass. 
117-119 Broadway - - Oakland, Calif. 
211 Morrison Street - Portland, Ore. 





At right, winner of free-for-allchampionship, 
Pacific International Yachting Assn., Regatta, 
July 5, 1926, at Seattle, Wash. Record 21.26 
miles per hour; 17/2 foot hull we 
Entered by F. G. Epton, P 

E. G. Adams, Seattle, 


Perhaps they are right. But right or ‘wrong, the facts are 
that a genuine Evinrude Big Twin made and held 
the official world’s record for outboard motors during 
1926, won by the Skip 13-foot hydroplane, pictured above, 
in the Pacific Coast Championship Races August 29, 
1926 in San Francisco Bay. Speed, 26% miles per hour! 


When you get an outboard motor, you want all the 
features, that make Evinrude supreme — speed, power, 
dependability, ease of operation. That means you want 
an Evinrude— the one motor which offers this great 
combination in its finest form. 
When you get the new Evin- 

rude catalog, you'll find first 


news of bigger ac 
in store for 1927. Write today. 


Mitwaukez, WIs. 


ing 75 lbs. 
Pilot, 


Speed, POWEF, 
Dependability~“—~ 


VALENTINE 
SEYDEN, JR. 
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Sportsmen Learn to 


Mount Birds 
and Animals 


our own Taxidermist. Learn this beautiful 
RR by mail. Our school, with more than 20 years 
experience, and morethan 100, 000 enthusiastic grad- 
uates can POSITIVELY teach you with complete 
success in your own — 
If you are a hunter per, an or nature or 
oe. door Joga! you Mus know ‘axidermy, or lose 
—r and ALL the profit of your 
hobby. mae real sportsmen NOW KNOW Taxi- 
dermy , one mount their magnificent and valuable 
trophies. lessons also teach FIELD TAXI- 
MY—how to care for your fine specimens in 
the field when you first take them. 
Wonderful Fascinating 
You will be delighted with Taxidermy. You can 
icern rm cally a1 nd vicky De pneh will be amazed at the 
O YOUR lg poten 
AND FISHING. All ORs tek ky. 1 sports- 
men’s magazines and authorities AGREE that to 
hunt and V5 - a eqownedgs of can, 
isa 


shockin n both and 
cue aeri SPLENDID F E BOOK DAY. AND 


Big ‘Profit Pi 


Boust g | for your triende ond 
others. rge prices are 

work, and you can Lo, CRY de ya 
a very profitable busin nee 
markable Profits ooeD and enjoy 

tion of being a T. PARTISN 
Go into , Tk ~- a business if 
you desire, and become = 
dependent, as hundreds of our 

do. Our FREE BOOK tells all about 
making money from 7 


Success ASS 

















Wart-hog. Killed robes. Think of what 
Roosevelt in Africa. this will mean to you 
National museum. Think of the fascina- 


of decorating y 
y. precerein 

your fine es just like you saw them in the field 

and woods. ra wonderful opportunity. Men, 


-— Kit, odd earn Texiderm 2 nethods, Send for 


FREE Book! 7 


as ¥ you = Gn shout learn 


fame on AF deli —_ 


y it De 
by 7? Do went, a -ry 3 * 
rte t Then send Now—TODAY. FO RFREE 
costs you nothing, A+ ou 
NOY OBLIGATIONS. ” " 


--—pee Book Coupon:::::. 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
1301 Elwood Bidg. Omaha, a 


Without obligation on_m art 

me copies of your FREE TAS 
DERMY BOOK AND THE TAXI- 
DERMY MAGAZINE, and full 
varticulars about your course of 
ms on taxidermy. 
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THE TELESCOPE SIGHTED HUNTING RIFLE 





THE SPORTING RIFLE OF THE FUTURE 
By Lt.-Col. Townsend Whelen 


‘THE novice thinks of improvement in 
rifles only in terms of more power 
and higher velocity. But the experienced 
hunter-rifleman has hoped for advance on 
quite different lines. He has wanted a 
weapon with which he can place his shots 
more accurately and quicker, with which 
he can make sure hits at longer ranges 
than at present, with which he can make 
these hits in the dim lights of dawn and 
dusk when game is mostly abroad, or on 
game standing or moving against back- 
grounds which render it almost if not 
quite invisible to the naked eye. We 
have theorized that all of this is quite 
— provided we can get a certain 

d of a telescope sight, mounted in a 
certain way on a particular type of rifle. 
Nothing that we have had available in 
the past would accomplish these desired 
results. 





ai 


A German combination all wrong—high 
scope and low comb 


Happily, however, we have at last over- 
come all obstacles, and we now have com- 
binations of rifles and sights which are so 
revolutionary in their way, and so superior 
to the old order of weapons, that Captain 
Curtis and I do not feel that we would 
be fulfilling our obligation to the sports- 
men of this country if we did not spread 
the gospel in favor of the modern hunt- 
ing telescope sight on the modern Ameri- 
can hunting rifle. The combination plus 
an intelligent American sportsman means 
surer hits under most difficult conditions, 
quicker and more humane kills, no more 
mistaking of females and immature ani- 

mals for shootable males, or human be- 
ings for animals, and the conservation of 
game because hunters will not wound so 
many animals before they get one to fill 
their license. 

At the start our readers must dismiss 
certain ideas from their minds. They 
must disregard entirely any preconceived 
ideas they have formed regarding tele- 
scope sights. They must appreciate that 
the rifle itself must be of suitable design 
for use with the ultra-modern telescope— 
very few rifles are: Then they must real- 
ize that a proper mounting is absolutel 
essential, and will probably cost as muc 
as the telescope itself. A modern outfit 
such as we are about to describe is neces- 
sarily expensive; it is not to be procured 
from any sporting goods store nor from 
any large company, but must be assembled 
by skilled artisans who specialize on this 
work. Don’t ask us if such and such a 
telescope or rifle or combination will work, 
for we are going to give here the only 
satisfactory combinations we know of. 


| Others are more or less unsatisfactory— 


usually absolutely unsuitable. Lastly, the 
sportsman who desires such an_ ultra 

modern outfit must be willing to study and 
master its use and adjustment. If it 


were not as simple as A B C it would 
not be efficient,. but its alphabet must be 
understood. It is not possible to purchase 
the ability to hold steady and squeeze the 
trigger correctly. 

The modern hunting telescope is a very 
different instrument from those we have 
been used to in the past. The older tele- 
scope sights, and even the more modern 
target telescopes of today may be quite 
satisfactory for target shooting, or for 
standing shots at game in the open such 
as woodchucks, but they are not satisfac- 
tory at all for catching quick aim, for 
rapid fire, for shots at running game, for 
shots in poor lights, or to stand the rough 
and tumble of the wilderness. Most of 
them will not stand the recoil of the 
modern high-power rifle, are not universal 
in their focus, or are not water and dust 
proof. Let us forget the whole pack and 
parcel of them. 

The ultra-modern hunting telescope 
sight has such a wide, bright field of view 
that when one looks through it he sees 
the game clearly defined and in every de- 
tail even in poor lights or when standing 
partly concealed in brush or woods. The 
field of view is so large that it surely will 
embrace the game as one throws the rifle 
to his shoulder—one does not have to poke 
around to get the game or target in the 
field of view as he often had to do with 
the old high power, narrow field glasses. 
The pencil of light entering the eye from 
the instrunemt is so large that the pupil 
can be an eighth of an inch to one side or 
one and a half inches further forward or 
back of the exact center of the eye relief 
and still embrace the full field of view. 
With metallic sights the eye has to be 
brought into an exact line which takes 
time and skill, and with older telescope 
sights the eye has to be at a quite exact 
distance in rear of the eye-piece. The 
result is that when you throw a rifle 
equipped with the modern hunting tele- 





Springfield with Noske mount 


scope sight to your shoulder the eye in- 
stantly catches the field of view, and this 
field being very large, it surely embraces 
the game or target you desire to hit. 
You have then only one sight, the reticule, 
to move into alignment with your object, 
which means very much quicker aim. 
The field of view is actually brighter than 
the same view seen with the naked eye, and 
everything within it stands out slightly 
magnified and in far greater detail than 
when seen with the naked eye. 

This modern telescope sight should 
have the following optical and mechanical 
characteristics: 


Diameter of field view at 100 

yards, at least 30 feet. 
Diameter of exit pupil, at least % mm. 
Eye relief, at least 3 inches. 
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Such optical qualitites are not possible 
(without great bulk and weight) in mag- 
nifying powers greater than about 6 
diameters, and are at their best at about 
3 power. The mechanical construction of 
the glass must be such that the lenses 
will not jar loose or rotate from recoil. 
It is desirable that the telescope be water- 
proof. The dimerfsions and shape of the 

‘ tube must be such that it can be adapted 
to a proper mounting. We only know of 
such telescope sights being made by Zeiss, 
Hensoldt, Goerz, Voigtlander, and Beld- 
ing and Mull. Please do not ask us if 
other makes are all right for it would 
take very extensive experimental firing to 
find out. 

The mounting of the telescope must be 
such that it can be accurately adjusted by 
the sportsman so as to bring the point of 
impact of the bullet to coincide with the 
point of aim at any desired range. With 
open sights having a distance between 
front and rear sights of, say 27 inches, 
a change in the adjustment of the rear 
sight of .02-inch (the smallest change 
that can be seen by the naked eye in 
the open) changes the point of impact 
22/3 inches at 100 yards, or 51/3 inches 
at 200 yards, and so on. In other words, 
we can hardly set a metallic sight finely 
enough with hand and eye to make our 
rifle shoot were we wish it to, and this 
is one of the reasons for the popularity 
of the Lyman No. 48 receiver sight with 
which, by means of its micrometer ad- 
justments, we can make, read, and record 
a change of impact of 1 inch at 200 yards. 
Now with a telescope sight the mountings 
are not 27 inches apart, but rather about 
6 inches apart, and a change of .02-inch 
on a telescope sight mounting would mean 
a change in point of impact of 12 inches 


t 





| 


30 Remington express with Belding and 
Mull scope 


at 100 yards or 24 inches at 200 yards, and 


we fear that a rifle would be worn out by | 


firing before the telescope sight could be 


accurately adjusted by hand. The reader | 
will therefore appreciate that a telescope | 


sight mounting must have accurate mi- 
crometer adjustments preferably reading 
to half an inch at 100 yards, that it must 
be strongly and accurately made, and of 
wear-proof materials. 

The design of the mounting must be 
such that it holds the telescope in the 
correct position with the eye-piece at the 
right distance from the eye, and with the 
line of sight at the right distance above 
the comb of the stock. If the sportsman has 
to adopt a constrained, unnatural position 
to aim through the telescope he can never 
hope to shoot accurately with it for he can- 
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not hold the rifle steadily, and neither will | 


he be able to catch the aim quickly. Here 


is where the rifle comes in. Many rifles | 


eject their fired cases from the top, making 


it necessary to offset the telescope to the | 


side of the rifle, but this is absolutely un- | 


satisfactory because no one can hold or aim | 


steadily unless his cheek be pressed against 
the side of the stock, which cannot be done 
and still let the eye see through an 
offset telescope. On some rifles the bolt 
handle turns up so high that to escape 


it the telescope must be mounted high 


Night Air 
Is Damp Air 


Night air and damp air are dangerous to fire- 
arms unless they are carefully dried and 
treated with 3-in-One, inside and out, be- 
fore being put away. 


Thousands of hunters rub 3-in-One all over 
their guns before starting out in wet weather 
or at night. ‘It waterproofs and protects. 
Also makes after-hunting cleaning a whole 
lot easier. 


3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Recommended by prominent firearms man- 
ufacturers, who pack samples with their 
arms. Small Arms Manuals of Army and 
Navy recommend it, too, 


3-in-One users never worry about sluggish 


action, jamming, rusting or pitting. Try it. 
There are many imitations, but only one genuine 
3-in-One. Ask forit by name. The Big Red “One” 
on thelabelis your protection and guarantee of real 
quality. 3-in-One is not just one plain common oil, 
but a compound of many fine oils, 

Sold at all good sporting goods, hardware, auto 
accessory, drug, grocery and general stores, in 3-oz, 
Handy Oil Cans and three sizes of bottles. 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
130G, William St. New York, N. Y. 


32 Years of 
Continuous Service 



















At last, the all-purpose qun——comething 
- you’ve always wanted. Strap Marble’s Game Getter 
“ under your coat, put it in your automobile, suitcase 
_ @F canoe and you have both rifle and shotgun. 
©, Upper barrel .22 cal. rifled—lower barrel 
“i  .44 cal. and .410 ga. smooth bore, for shot, 
4 or roand ball. 12, 15 or 18in. barrel. A more accurate .22 cannot 
be found. For rabbits, birds, etc., it almost equals a 28 ga. shotgun. 
Sold by dealers who handle Marble’s axes, knives, sights, cleaners, etc. 
Order direct if your dealer can’t supply you. Ask for catalog. 
Prices include No.M21—12-in. barrels, complete with fine leather holster....$25.50 
Revenue Tax, No. M21—15-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster... 27.00 
f.0.b. factory, No.M21—18-in. barrels, complete with fineleather holster.... 28.50 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO.,525 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 
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CARL ZEISS 


SIGHTING TELESCOPES 







CAPTAIN Paul A. Curtis 


enthusiastically endorses the Zeiss 
Zielklein Sighting Telescope. 

Length 10 inches, weight 7 ounces, 
luminosity 64, field 11.5 yards per 
100 yards. Price $25.00. 


CARL ZEISS, INC., 485 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 























































Doctor Recommends 
This Tobacco to 
Pipe-Smoking 
Patients 





There seems to be an unwritten law 
among pipe-smokers. When one 
man discovers a way to get more en- 
joyment out of his pipe, he feels 
obligated to tell the ‘“pipe-smoking 
fraternity”’ about it. 


So it is not surprising that when | 


Doctor Gardiner of Florida found a 
tobacco that really enabled him to 
enjoy a pipe for the first time, he 
made a point of recommending it to 
all his pipe-smoking patients. 


You'll find his letter interesting. 


Larus & Bro. Co., 

Richmond, Va. 
Dear Sirs: 

No harm done, I hope, if I feel like I 
want to say a word of praise for Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed. 

I have tried many kinds of tobacco 
in a pipe, but until I got to smoking 
Edgeworth I never really enjoyed a pipe. 

Frequently I say to patients who must 
smoke: “If you're going to smoke your 
pipe, use Edgeworth." 

I like it and recommend it whole- 
heartedly to anyone who enjoys smok- 
ing. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. Gardiner, D. O. 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you 
like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for 
it never changes 
in quality. 








mame and ad- 
dress to Larus & 
Brother Com- 
pany, 18-M S. 
21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 


In addition to the various regular sizes 
in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a 
special week-end size can for 35c that is 
just the thing for out-door men who love 
their pipes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edge- 
worth, Larus & Brother Company will 
gladly send you prepaid by parcel post 
a one- or two-dozen carton of any size 
Edgeworth Plug Slice or Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed for the same price you 
would pay the jobber. 


| the standing position. 








| 
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above the barrel, giving a very great dis- 
tance from the line of sight to the comb 
of the stock, and when the eye looks through 
the telescope the face is not in contact 
with the stock at all, and no accurate 
shooting can be done in this manner. 
This natural and positive contact of the 
face with the comb in aiming is of the ut- 
most importance. Also the contact of 
the face with the comb is what quickly 
and accurately leads the eye into the 
line of sight and makes it possible to 
catch aim quickly. On some rifles it 
would be possible to raise the comb to 
the correct distance below the line of sight 
of the telescope, or to make a new stock 
having a higher comb, were it not that such 
a comb would interfere with the with- 
drawal of the bolt in operating the breech 
mechanism. 


O illustrate all these details, take Fig- 

ure 1 for example. This illustrates 
almost every combination which you do 
not want, but one which a novice is very 
likely to waste his money on if he be not 
wise. The telescope, which has a 3-inch 
eye relief, is mounted so far to the rear 
that it is impossible to use it in any but 
It is mounted so 
high above the barrel and the comb of the 
stock that the face and head in aim- 
ing cannot be rested on the stock, hence 


| the eye cannot be held steady in the line 


of aim, nor can the rifle itself be held 
steady, and accurately, the very thing the 
scope was put on the rifle for, is impossible. 
Moreover the mountings are worthless. 
They are made of soft steel, and the method 
of attachment to the rifle is such that they 
are sure to wear and cause a great change in 
adjustment. Change in elevation is ob- 
tained by raising or lowering the reticule 
by means of the dial on top of the tube, a 
fair method if the scope is well made, but 
in this case the adjusting mechanism and 
screws are of brass, sure to develop looseness 
and back-lash after several weeks’ use. 
Windage adjustment is obtained in the 
rear mount by means of a screw which 
strains or bends the tube of the telescope 
sideways in such a way as to introduce a 
dozen errors. If this windage screw be 
merely touched the point of impact sails 
off sideways for a couple of feet. The 
reticule consists of a sharp pointed vertical 
picket. In aiming the sharp point of the 
picket seems to fade out, and one aims at 
some point further down on the picket, and 


ie | as a consequence the shot strikes high. 
W rite your | 


The optics are very good, and the novice 
who looks through the telescope thinks it 
is most wonderful, and he bites. 

Now take Figure 2. This represents one 
of the fairly satisfactory combinations 
developed within the last couple of years. 
It is a Springfield sporting rifle, stock with 
as high a comb as possible, Hensoldt 234 
power telescope and Noske micrometer 
windage mounting. Zeiss Zielmi 2% 
power telescopes are often similarly 
mounted. The elevation adjustment is 
obtained by moving the reticule, the 
mechanism in this case being very strong 
and practically without error. Windage, 
or rather azimuth zero adjustment, is ob- 
tained on the mounting by means of special 
hardened steel clamp screws and a mov- 
able base. The usual German sharp 
pointed picket reticule has been changed 
to a flat top picket with a thin horizontal 
wire slightly below the top of the picket. 
The telescope and mounting can be de- 
tached and put back on the rifle in about 
five seconds, and when detached leave the 
rifle practically free from the use of metallic 
sights. The combination is perhaps the 
most suitable we have yet been able to 
devise for Springfield, Mauser, Mann- 
licher, Krag, Savage Model 20, and Win- 
chester Model 54 bolt action rifles, but 
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it does require that a special stock be 
fitted to the rifle with a comb as high as 
the withdrawal of the bolt will permit. 
Notice that the telescope is mounted much 
further forward than in Figure 1. In the 
prone position the eye of the owner comes 
about 1% inches from the eyepiece, in 
which position the entire field of view can 
be seen. In the standing position, where 
the rifle recoils the farthest to the rear, 
the eye comes about 4 inches from the 
eyepiece, and the full field of view can still 
be seen. This combination is very fair, 
and the sportsman will get a lot of satis- 
faction from its use, but in several respects 
it is not ideal. The bolt handles on all 
these rifles turn up so high that in order 
to let them operate the telescope must be 
mounted rather high to clear them, a little 
too high for the steadiest holding and the 
quickest catching of aim. This is not reall 
very bad, but it would have been muc 
better if the glass could have been mounted 
lower, or the comb made higher, neither 
of which is at all possible with these rifles. 
The mounting is not, strictly speaking, ad- 
justable. It can be quite accurately zeroed 
for a given range and a given load, and then 
it will stay in adjustment almost indefi- 
nitely, which is a mighty good thing on a 
hunting rifle. But if the windage screws be 
loosened with the idea of changing adjust- 
ment, it may take one, two, or three 
afternoons by the trial and error method 
to get them set just right again. The 
position of the telescope interferes with 
the rapid operation of the safety lock. 

Lastly, look at Figure 3. This is the 
last word in the ultra modern telescope 
sighted rifle, and represents the highest 
efficiency at present attainable, or rather 
would do so had the stock on the rifle 
been specially made for use with the scope, 
which is not the case. This is one of the 
new Remington Model 30, Bolt Action 
Express Rifles, with a Belding and Mull 
No. 3 A, three power hunting telescope 
sight, and a Trussed H mount with D 
type micrometer adjusting screws. The 
peculiar shape and low turn-up of the bolt 
handle on the Remington rifle permits the 
telescope to be mounted low down where 
it should be. The big heavy bridge of 
the receiver provides a perfect point of 
attachment for the rear base of the 
mounting, and the side safety lock can 
be operated without any interference from 
the telescope. 


HE comb of the factory stock shown 

in the photograph can have a piece of 
walnut dovetailed and glued to it, or a 
new stock with higher comb can be fitted, 
thus raising the comb one-half inch, and 
this will give a drop from line of sight 
of the telescope to comb of 1% inches 
the drop which is correct for metallic 
sights. The telescope sight and mounting 
can be detached from the rifle in about 
five seconds, and placed back again in the 
same time in perfect alignment. By means 
of the micrometer elevation and windage 
screws the sight adjustment can be in- 
stantly and accurately changed to a half 
inch at 100 yards or an inch at 200 yards, 
for any load or any range, with all the 
reliability of the Lyman No. 48 sight. It 
is the most modern and the most satis- 
factory arrangement yet developed. 

Now let us see where we have gotten 
with an outfit like that shown in Figure 
2 or Figure 3. Let us take the draw- 
backs first. A telescope sight is a rather 
delicate instrument and it must be guarded 
against hard knocks and tumbles. You 
have to take about the same care of a 
telescope sight that you would of a pair 
of binoculars, which is not so much of 
a job. When you are going through a 
tough place, or an awful tangle of brush, 
or getting on a horse you take the glass 
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off your rifle and place it in its strong 
leather case. If you get caught in a rain 
you have a whole lot of screws, lenses, 
and hard to get at corners to wipe off. 
Lastly, the telescope is no good in a 
fog, but neither are any sights for that 
matter. 

Now for the good points. As soon as 
you have gotten used to the rifle and 
sights you will find, usually to your great 
surprise, that you can actually catch aim 
quicker on standing, running, or flying 
objects than you can with any metallic 
sights. This is because you have but one 
sight, the reticule to align with the object, 
and because you have a lot of latitude as 
to where you shall place your eye to get 
it into the line of aim. 


OU will find that there is no blur of 

the sights or the target or game aimed 
at. Instead you have a great round circle 
in front of your eye. Through this you 
see almost all of the scenery in front, 
slightly magnified, and brighter than it 
would appear if seen with the naked eye. 
Somewhere close to the center of this 
circle is your game, standing out clearly 
defined. In the middle of the circle is the 
black, clean cut reticule. Bring the point 
of the reticule to the exact spot on the 
game you wish and squeeze the trigger. 
You can aim so nearly exact at a par- 
ticular spot that there is no guess work. 
With metallic sights, at 200 yards, your 
front sight bead covers half of the animal. 
With the telescope you could aim on the 
animal’s eye did you wish to do so. 

Suppose your game is at considerable 
range, say 400 yards, too far to take a 
chance with metallic sights. If you are 
wise you have adjusted your telescope 
correct for 200 yards. With sight adjusted 
for 200 yards your bullet would fall 35 
inches low at 400 yards (30-06 rifle, 180 
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grain bullet, M.V. 2700 f.s.). 
telescope sight it is relatively easy with 
the fine definition to estimate 2 feet very 
closely, and hold the reticule that much 
higher on the animal so as to allow for the 
drop of the bullet. If you wish you can 
have engraved on your telescope sight the 
drop of the bullet at various ranges. 

Suppose again that with your field 
glasses, or with your telescope sight used 
as a field glass, you have discovered a 
moose standing on the shore of a lake, but 
just a little distance back in the brush. 
It is absolutely impossiblé to see him with 
the naked eye, arid hence you could not 
aim on him at all with metallic sights. 
But with the telescope sight you can see 
him distinctly, and it is an easy matter to 
settle the reticule down just back of his 
shoulder. You can even see what kind 
of a head he has. Or some other evening 
you may be calling for moose, and one 
answers just about dusk. You hear him 
in the brush, but when he comes out all 
you see is a dim black shape, nothing to 
aim at, and anyhow it is too dark to see 
your open or peep sights. But with a 
modern hunting telescope he will come out 
distinctly, not as well as with good sunlight 
of course, but still well enough to aim at, 
and far better than with metallic sights. 
Under lots of conditions you can see to aim 
well on moonlight nights when any other 
kind of sights would be absolutely out of the 
question. 

Captain Curtis in September was trying 
one of these modern outfits on the big game 
of northwestern Alberta. The writer has 
not had the opportunity as yet to try his 
outfit on game, except small game, but 
has used it steadily on the target range for 
over two years, in which period no weak 
points of any kind have developed, nor 
as the adjustment of the telescope sight 
changed a particle. 





A MARLIN IMPROVEMENT 


[OVERS of the old Marlin 27, and they 
are many, will be glad to know that a 
very noticeable improvement has been 
made in this rifle which for some years has 
been called the Model 39. 

I don’t believe there was ever a more 
justly popular 22 Sporting Rifle produced 
than the Lever Action Marlin. I know 
that if I couldn’t get a 


needle in a hay stack if it was lost afield. 
The new improved ejector now supplied 
with the Marlin 39 Lever Action 22 calibre 
repeating rifle, is shown in the illustration. 
The improvement consists in introduction 
of a lock with which the ejector wing is 
easily and quickly locked in its seat to 
facilitate the cleaning of the rifle from the 
breech. Consequently, 





new one like my own, 
I wouldn’t take its 
weight in gold for it. 
I had my first one 
eighteen years ago and 
have never been with- 





it does not, as it did 
heretofore under pres- 
sure of its springs, stand 
out from its seat when 
the rifle is taken apart 
for cleaning and inter- 





> ve? 





out one since and have 
worn out three of them. 

To one who wants an all around 22, a 
rifle that does not look ridiculously child- 
like in a man’s hands; to one who wants a 
gun with rapidity of fire in shooting small 
running game, as well as accuracy of a 
higher order than the usual 22, it is certainly 
a very hard gun to beat, and that is why it 
is so popular. Added to which, is its 
romantic appearance, being the only 
Lever Action 22 available. 

There is only one respect in which I have 
ever heard this rifle complained of, and that 
is due to the fact that the ejector of the 
Marlin 39 is permanently fastened to the 
left hand inside surface of the frame, and 
interferes with the proper use of the cleaning 
rod. It scrapes on the rod, catches in the 
rag and generally interferes with the proper 
cleaning of the gun from the breech end. 

In the original Model, that is the No. 27, 
this ejector mechanism was a loose part that 
could be picked out, giving free access to the 
bore, but so many people lost them taking 
the gun apart, and it was like looking for a 





fered with the free pas- 
sage of the rod. 

The new lock is a rivet with a screw 
head, one side of which has been cut away. 
When set with the cut away sector across 
the point of the ejector wing, the ejector 
functions in the regular way. To lock 
in closed position for cleaning, the ejector 
wing is first depressed, then turning the 
screw-headed lock part way around locks 
the ejector wing out of the way of the 
cleaning rod. 

Shooters already owning one of these 
rifles will be glad to know that the new 
ejector is interchangeable with the old one 
and will be supplied on demand for $2.60, 
list. 

Anyone can make the change in a few 
moments with the aid of a screw driver 
and I certainly would recommend its pur- 
chase by any one who uses the Model 39 for 
it will pay for itself a hundred fold in no 
time. It will make cleaning the weapon a 
joy by comparison, with the old type which 
we all cussed at. 


have 
Ssoorine Epiror. 
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cation—camping, canoeing, golf- 
ing, hiking, or basking in the 
warm sun and breathing in that 
delicious pine-scented air—build- 
ing up a tired mind and body. 
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(Continued from page 42) 
powder to drive a thirty-five grain pointed 
copper-jacketed bullet 2200 f. s., the 
groove diameter .220 instead of the stand- 
ard .226. 

He claims that this hypothetical car- 
tridge will give an energy of 337 ft. Ibs. 
and a five-inch height of trajectory mid- 
way of 200 yards when loaded to give 
as high breech pressure as the .22 Hi 
Speed. 

He claims that the bullet should not 
be heavier than thirty-five grains, at 
which the desired velocity and consequent 
flatness of trajectory can be attained, and 
that if the bullet were heavier an un- 
necessarily powerful cartridge would be 
secured which would not be what is re- 
quired as it would increase the range. 


HE further claims that this cartridge 
must not have a great range, as it will 
be used considerably in settled districts and 
at the time f the year when people are 
vacationing where a ligh bullet which 
loses it velocity and energy rapidly is 
preferable, but that we must have ac- 


| curacy and consequently, in all probability, 


thirty-five grains is a bit too light. But 
he would prefer a bullet even as light 
as thirty grains, and round-nosed, at a 
velocity of 2400 f. s. to obtain the same 
flatness of trajectory as the thirty-five 
grain bullet up to 200 yards and less effec- 
tive at long range, but again he is afraid 
that the thirty-grain bullet would be too 
short for real accuracy. Nevertheless, 
the bullet should be as short and light as 
possible, consistent with accuracy, say a 
six-inch group at 200 yards, and driven 
fast enough to give the flatness of tra- 
jectory mentioned. The cartridge will 
be for game the size for which the ex- 
treme range is 200 yards. He says that 
if a thirty-grain bullet could be used 
successfully there would probably be a 
round-nased one with sufficient bearing 
surface for the rifling, that a .220 copper- 
jacketed bullet will be somewhat longer 
than a standard .226 caliber of the same 
weight. 300 ft. Ibs. muzzle energy is 
ample power, but we need a velocity of 
2200 to 2400 f. s., which develops some 
surplus energy with the lightest bullet 
which can be used satisfactorily. 

This bullet should be, in his opinion, 
of the expanding type, as the less pene- 
tration the safer in a settled community, 
and small game bullets need but little 
penetration. 

In conclusion my correspondent says for 
this cartridge any of the take-down rifles 
now made for the .25-20 would be satis- 
factory, but with a twenty-inch barrel and 
open sights eighteen inches apart, a notch 
rear sight and a bead front—a two-leaf 
folding rear, one leaf for 100 yards and 
the other for 200, similar to that on the 
54 Model Winchester would just exactly 
suit him, in his opinion, and also that the 
Winchester Self-Loading Model 1903 would 
be, to use his expression, a nifty gun 
for the new cartridge, with a three-pound 
trigger pull.. He does not see any need 
for designing a new gun for the load, 
and admits that considerable experimenting 
may, of course, be necessary to determine 
the correct specifications of the cartridge 
in accordance with the requirements as 
outlined above. 

In reply I wish to say that I have dis- 
cussed this subject of his letter ‘heretofore 
in the pages of this department, and I ad- 
mit there is a pressing need for a better 
small game cartridge mid-way between 
the .22 Long Rifle and the .25-20 W. C. F. 
No one feels this more than I do, for in 
the course of answering my daily cor- 
respondence I am constantly between the 
devil and the deep sea, so to speak, to 
suggest suitable arm to meet the insistent 
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| are, unfortunately, a great many obstacles 


| drop more than 5” at 200 yards, it can’t 





demand for chaps like my correspondent, | 
for whose purpose the .22 Long Rifle is | 
not powerful enough, the .25 Rim Fire 
is not accurate enough and the .25-20 too 
expensive, both in itself and through its 
destructiveness to the bore of any rifle 
in which it -is used, through erosion, de- 
spite the greatest care. 

The Lord knows, I am not one of those | 
constantly crying for new cartridges. I 
am convinced that we have entirely too 
many of them now, that we could very 
easily discontinue the manufacture of 
three-quarters of the cartridges now being 
made and not feel their loss. Neverthe- 
less, we could certainly make use of a| 
brand new, up-to-date highly efficient | 
small game cartridge such as my corre- | 
spondent suggests. 

The thing is, how can we get it? There 


to be bridged before we can do so; and I 
find the suggestion, though pleasant to 
contemplate, extremely impracticable, from | 
my knowledge of the components that | 
we now have on hand from which to} 
secure the results he craves. 

To begin with, it must be inexpensive. | 
There’s the rub, for he demands in it | 
expensive qualities. He says it should | 
have a sufficiently flat trajectory to insure | 
hits at 150 yards without altering sights, | 
but had not seriously considered what he | 
asked. One does not demand eighty | 
miles an hour from a Ford car, does he? 
The .22 Rim Fire is the Ford cartridge. | 
If we want high speed results we must | 
pay for them. One should be just as} 
reasonable with the manufacturer of am- | 
munition as with the car designer—and | 
any kind of speed costs money I find, be | 
it bullets, automobiles or flappers. | 

True, the .22 Rim Fire lacks adequate | 
power for small game—grey squirrels are | 
its maximum limit—but why-hold up the | 
.25-20 as such an excellent example of | 
what we require at a reduction in cost?| 
The cartridge is not capable of hits at | 
150 yards, he mentions, without sight ad- 
justment, even with the high speed car-| 
tridge. When sighted for 200 yards it | 
has a mid-range trajectory of 8.2’; when | 
sighted for 100, 1.3’. In other words, I 
would limit its effective range without 
sight adjustment to 125 yards for such 
vermin as we use this cartridge on effec- 
tively. 

Furthermore, the high speed load is not 
by any means a cheap cartridge, and with 
the improved Low Pressure loads there is a 
mid-range height of trajectory when shoot- 
ing 100 yards of 3”. Such a trajectory 
doesn’t leave much margin of érror when 
shooting at a woodchuck’s head. 

And furthermore, I have never found it 
accurate enough to suit me for small game 
such as woodchuck at 150 yards range or 
over. I have never been able to get 
better than 314” groups at 100 yards, or 
12”’ at 200, shooting offhand with the 
sporting rifles for which these cartridges 
are made. 





M* correspondent says the new car- 
tridge should have a fifty or sixty-grain 
bullet, but does not need the energy of the 
.25-20, and then goes on to recommend 
a muzzle velocity of 2550-f. s. This is 
inconsistent, for energy is a function of 
velocity and weight of bullet. If we want 
sufficient velocity so that the bullet won't 


be done. It is a physical impossibility. 
In his opinion I note that such a car- 


tridge should account for a lot of hawks | 
The killing of such vermin is, | 


and owls. 
of course, commendable. I devote a lot of 
time to it in the summer, but I have never 
seen many owls and hawks on the ground, 
and if used for the purpose of killing such 
vermin in trees, such a load, I might suggest, 
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1927? 1927? 


OR YEARS, folks know that 

Universal has been right with 

the new things, and first with 
the right things. Universal pio- 
neered the small size four cylinder, 
four cycle marine motor. 


Within the memory of all of you 
is Universal’s astounding 1925 an- 
nouncement of a power increase in 
Flexifour — from 9-12 to 10-15 
horse power — 25 per cent more 
power—yet ro per cent fuel saved, 
and with no increase of overall di- 
mensions, or in bore and stroke. 


Again, in 1926, it was Universal 
that introduced the most talked 
about advances — novel, intensely 
practical—typical among them the 
Hand Sump Pump which took the 
messiness out of oil changing. And 
this Fall came the Universal Super- 
Four — the “big brother to Flexi- 
four,” with new limits of advanced 
engineering and new performance 
features establishing entirely new 
marine motor standards. And the 
new’ Universal Silent Reduction 
Gear Drive makes for a new era in 
power cruising — greatly lowering 
initial cost plus almost unbelieve- 
able savings in operating cost. 


Now—for 1927—Universal again 
forges ahead! 


See the new Universal line at 
Motor Boat Show, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, Jan. 21 
to 29. Or watch for our big an- 
nouncement in next month’s is- 
sue of this magazine. 
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| would also account for a good many farmers’ 
| cows, not to mention the farmers. 


This sort 
of shooting is to be condemned. I admit it 
in self-interest, because if a lot of fellows go 
roaming around the country shooting rifles 
at high angles of fire, thereby scattering 
their bullets over an area of a couple of miles 
around, there are going to be a lot more 
farms posted than there are now, and, 
the Lord knows, there are too many of 
them posted for my comfort. 

In the second place, this isn’t the most 
efficient way to kill hawks, crows and owls. 
The proper way is to decoy them within 
range of a shotgun. 

My correspondent suggests a_ higher 
powered .22 caliber, centerfire load with 
a thirty-five grain copper bullet at a 
velocity of 2200 f. s. That is better, but 
bring into the argu- 
solid copper, hollow 


must be rapid and use centerfire shells, 
i just flies out the window. 
I wish it could as much 


JE says the cartridge should not have 
avery great range to insure safety. How 

are we going to stop it if we start it roll- 
We can’t whistle for 
Any bullet that has 
a trajectory of not more than 5” at 200 
yards is going to wander if it does not 
The little .22 
Long Rifle bullet of forty grains weight 
and an insignificant muzzle velocity of but 


| 1070 f. s. lobs away through the air for 
| a mile or so at a high angle of fire. 


My correspondent would prefer a thirty- 
grain bullet at something more than 
double the velocity of the .22. That means 
speed. Speed means more wandering and 
more expense. Also, believe it would 
take a very tight-fitting bullet in a very 
fast twist barrel to get anything like ac- 
curacy from a light and, therefore, neces- 
sarily short bullet weighing only thirty 
grains. To obviate this, we might bal- 
ance the bullet well, hollow it out in- 
side and make it, as I suggested before, 
solid copper, but such a bullet would be a 
sure source of additional expense. 

Personally, I cannot imagine a worse 
rifle for such a load as this than the Win- 
chester Self-Loading Model 1903, which 
he recommends. Self-loading rifles are 
not noted for their accuracy because of a 
rather greater chamber tolerance necessarily 
provided in connection with the self- 
loading feature, but every man to his choice, 
and no take-down rifle for “this baby” 
when he wants accuracy spelled with a 
large A. How about such a load in the 
Savage Sporter, or the Winchester Model 
52? That seems more like it. No rifle 
for precision work should be of that illu- 
sionary light and handy class. 

have read with considerable amuse- 
ment a mass of correspondence in con- 
temporaneous sporting magazines on this 
wanted new small game load, and I would 


| emphasize the fact that I have no delusions 
| about it. 
| I have more respect for the .25 Rim Fire 
| than most people, a lot of whom are using 


The .25-20 won’t do, and though 


the .22 R. F. and should be using the 
.25 R. F., it won't do. It is a good time, 
however, to mention that it is a very 
much under-rated load, far superior to 
the .22 R. F. for squirrels, crows and 
other ground vermin. But who the devil 
is killing squirrels over 75 yards, I would 
like to know? Because some experts said 
the cartridge was no good and inaccurate 
some years ago, every one else, parrot- 
like, has said so ever since, entirely over- 
looking the fact that the Remington Com- 
pany greatly improved their .25 Rim Fire 


cartridge a while ago. Still, it won’t do 
for 200-yard work, due to its high tra- 
jectory, no question about that. To kill 
small game up to seventy-five yards it has 
no equal. 

But to return to our ideal cartridge. 
I have no doubt we will get a new load soon, 
more in line with what we all desire, 
but one of three things is sure to happen 
which will keep it from being the ideal 
demanded. Either it will be cheap, which 
means it must be rim fire and shoot a plain 
lead bullet, and won’t hit 2200 f. s. velocity 
or anything like it—more likely about 
1500 to 1600 f. s.—and that will start a 
howl from the cranks; or, if it is rim fire 
and has the velocity he wants it will lack 
the accuracy which he is after by a lot, 
also causing a howl from the side lines; 
or, it will be centerfire and as accurate 
as he hopes for with the velocity that he 
is after, and in consequence it will be almost 
if not quite as expensive as the .25-20, 
another sure cause of howl. 

God help the poor ammunition maker 
who brings it out—I may seem like a 
calamity howler—but either he has got 
to be a philanthropist and give this ideal 
cartridge away below cost, or we are 
going to raise Cain with him. There is 
no use chasing rainbows in a circle. 

Within reasonable limits improvements 
can possibly be made; in all probability 
will be made in the near future, but it 
will be a long time before the ideal car- 
tridge will arrive. We have first got to 
find a more suitable powder than the 
best of our latest developments in this 
line, a propellent which will burn not only 
fast, but smoothly in a small bore used 
in small charges in a small case with very 
little air space. That’s rather difficult. 
To secure uniformity in large charges is 
quite simple, but not in light loads such 
as this cartridge would contain. 


Ais. we have got to find a_ cheaper 
method of priming the cartridge. A 
centerfire case and cheapness cannot be 
combined. A rim fire case larger than 
.22 also brings in the question of uniform- 
ity of ignition. It is very much more 
difficult to prime a large rim fire case uni- 
formly than a centerfire one. 

And also, we have got to devise a bullet 
which will be light in weight, mushroom 
quickly on impact and yet tough enough 
not to strip in the bore of a rifle having 
shallow grooves and developing a velocity 
of 2400 f. s. 

These things will take time, a lot of 
time. You see, there are several very 
important auxiliaries to be developed be- 
i the perfected cartridge can become a 
act. 


CAPTAIN PAUL A. CURTIS, Editor, 

Arms and Ammunition Department, 

FIELD AND STREAM, 
45 West 45th Street, 
New York City. 
My dear Captain Curtis: 

I am returning to you correspondence 
you recently sent to me. This has been 
reviewed by our people at Bridgeport and 
I have a letter from Colonel L. J. Herrmann, 
Works Manager of our U. M. C. Bridgeport 
Plant, copy of which is attached. 

You will note that they concur thoroughly 
with what you propose to say in your 
article. 

I am very glad our people at Bridge- 
port have been given the courtesy of the 
opportunity of going over this matter and 
I am sure the courtesy is appreciated by 
them. They seem to think that you have 
done a mighty good job. 

With best wishes, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
C. L. Reierson (signed) 
President. 
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Field and Stream 


QUESTIONS AND 
ANSWERS 


FEATHERWEIGHT RIFLE 


I am desirous of securing a rifle sufficiently power- 
ful for the largest North American game, with the 
minimum of weight. 

This rifle would be used in the far north where 
every ounce counts, where frequently, all of my 
supplies must be carried upon my back, or where 
there will be many portages when canoes are used, 
and where there are ponies possibly only one to each 

arty. 

What rifle under these conditions would you 
recommend? 


January, 





Very truly yours, 
Jim BoGarrt. 


Where one’s requirements are similar to yours, 
the answer is of course, the .30-30 Winchester 
Carbine, because of the fact that the ammunition 
can be secured in any trading post in Northern 
Canada or other places where ammunition is 
carried. Wherever ammunition is sold, you can 
usually depend upon getting the .44-40 and the 
.30-30 W. C. F. 4 

However, having in mind a minimum of weight 
with a maximum of power and accuracy in a gun, 
thoroughly reliable under all conditions, my first 
choice would be the .256 Mannlicher Schaunauer 
featherweight Model. I would advise you to 
write to William Krippner, 342 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 
Mannlichers and has an excellent selection of 
special rifles with and without ribs, with telescopes 
and take down and light weight models. I believe 
that he can supply you with an 18 inch barrel 
Mannlicher that will weigh not over 6 lbs. 





Mr. Krippner is an importer of | 


| 
The ammunition is really powerful enough in the 


hands of a skilled and accurate marksman for 
anything found on this continent. The rifle of 
course, is beyond criticism, and being a bolt action 
rifle, it is much simpler in construction, easier to 
clean and take apart than a lever action gun would 
be, but between these two you had better make 
your choice. 
SHOOTING EDITOR. 


CONCENTRATORS 


Capt. Paut A. CurRTIs: 

Last fall while on a hunting trip a man told me 
he had constructed a shot gun shell in such a 
manner so as the shot pellets would be protected 
while passing through the choke and still this 
construction was not interfering with the choking 
action. 

This man claimed that pellets picked from a 
soft wood patterning board were perfectly round 
and not stripped on one side. 

Do you know of any such shell construction 
and if this fellow’s idea was O.K. what would be 


the value of it? 
A. W. Bortz. 


Ans.—The man you were talking to evidently 
had the idea of Mr. Sweely’s shot concentrator in 
mind. 

This is made of heavy brown paper of sufficient 
toughness not to give way in passing through the 
barrel, and yet soft enough to allow the action of 
the choke to function. With these Sweely Con- 
centrators, very much better patterns can be 
secured. 

However, they are not commercially manufac- 
tured. Mr. Sweely has experimented for his own 
purpose and sent some to me years ago and they 
have been written up by Capt. Arkins in FIELD AND 
STREAM, and also Outdoor Life, of which he is 
shooting editor, but I don't know where you could 
secure any of them and I couldn’t tell you clearly 
in a letter just how to make them. 

As a matter of fact, they have to be very carefully 
balanced to suit the individual gun in which they 
are being used and the powder and shot charges 
must be very carefully weighed for each individual 
charge to get any improvement in the pattern from 
their use. 

Consequently, they are not practical to make for 
commercial distribution. 

d SHOOTING EDITOR. 


10 BORE 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Kindly let me know where I can purchase one of 
the “new 10-bore guns” referred to by Capt. 
Crossman in July FIELD AND STREAM? 

If after getting one of these 10-bore guns can 
duck ammunition be gotten for same without great 
expense and inconvenience? 

R. W. Jackson. 


ANs.—You can get a good 10-bore duck gun from 
almost any of our shot gun makers. 

Parker produces a splendid long range 10-bore 
duck gun, as also does the Ithaca Gun Company. 
_ Both Fox and the L. C. Smith Company have 
given up making 10 bores. Ammunition is not 
hard to secure for such a gun. 

SHOOTING EpiIToR. 


GUN FIT 

Capt. Paut A, Curtis: 

Some time ago I wrote to you about a Winchester 
‘ump gun of mine, and in your reply you said you 
did not care to hazard any suggestion as to the 
cause of my being dissatisfied with it as you knew 
nothing of my general appearance, height, weight, 
ete. You kindly offered, however, if I would give 
more information you might try to assist me, 
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FISHING, 
and the MAGIC of the 
GULF STREAM 


‘‘Whether you fish for fishes or 
whether you fish for hearts” - - - 


There’s no place like the East Coast of Florida 
in the wintertime. It’s the Magic of the Gulf 
Stream that makes it so—Nature’s infallible 1 
way of lavishing her tropical gifts of sunshine, , AS AOL ae 
color and fragrance on fish and humans alike. \ SSNAACLI 
That’s why the world knows no better place 
to fish than LONG KEY FISHING CAMP— 
palm shaded bungalows, simple, comfortable; 
record fish in endless variety and lovable fisher- 
men—whole families of them. 

There's great fishing too at CASA MARINA, the 
charming Spanish Alhambra on the shore of Key 
West, right in the Gulf Stream—fishing and all 


other sports plus the social charm of its naval and 
military life. 


The Florida East Coast Railway—double tracked 
to iami, with new and most modern equip- 
ment—brings you quickly, with every. modern 
convenience. 

From Christmas to April is the season. 
booklets and other information address 


FLORIDA EAST COAST RAILWAY CO. 
FLORIDA EAST COAST HOTEL CO. 


(FLAGLER SYSTEM) 
NEW YORK 


2 West 45th Street : 
or Generai Offices, St. Augustine, FLORIDA 
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L. C. SMITH 
GUNS 


“4This Gun Has 
Been Proof Tested’’ 


PRINT ED on the shipping tag of 
every L. C. Smith Gun—it means 
that each barrel is fired with a black 
powder and shot load more than 
double the strength of the average 
factory-loaded shell. 


A terrific test? Yes! But it’s 
just one of the reasons for the excel- 
lence and championship performance 


of L. C. Smith Guns. 


Specifications: Barrels 26"' to 32". 
12, 16, 20 and .410 gauge. 
Two triggers or Hunter One- 
Trigger. Automatic or non- 
automatic ejector. Selected wal- 
nut stock, forend and _ hand- 
checkered pistol, half-pistol or 
straight grip. 534 lbs. to 8% lbs. 

Our Booklet A40 tells about all L. C. 


Smith Guns. It is especially prepared to 
make your selection easy. Write for it 


and ask your dealer to show you the L. C. 
Smith line. 





HUNTER, ARMS, COMPANY 


McDONALD & LINFORTH 
Pacific Coast Representatives 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 


Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City 











PubberAll 


SW The Perfect Waterproof Suit 


Guaranteed Absolutely Waterproof 














Also made in two pieces 
DUCK-HUNTERS and Other Sportsmen 


This one- piece 
The 
Hood Collar protects the neck and head. 


NO BUTTONS OR HOOKS 


Pull the string of the Hookless Fastener up 


Keep dry in the worst rain. 
Suit slips over your regular clothes. 


or down to open or close. Cloth is made 
of a sheet of pure rubber vulcanized be- 
tween two layers of cloth. Weight 3 Ibs. 
If your dealer does not stock the RUBBER- 
ALL yet, order direct from us. Send 
check or money order for $13.50. State 
chest and height measurements and we will 
ship at once, parcel post prepaid. 


Booklet free upon request. 


THE RUBBER-ALL CO. 





35 W. 25th Street New York 
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I am slender type, 5 foot six inches in height, 
weigh 125 pounds, have a reach of 5 foot 6 inches 


| from tips of fingers in other words I can just reach 
| my height. 


The gun is an 1897 Model Winchester Pump, and 
is cylinder bore, it measures about 47 inches from 
the heel of butt to muzzle, The stock is half 
pistol grip and 14 inches long, and I figure the drop 
is about 2% inches. 

I find my greatest trouble is in reaching the 
pump, when I want to pump another shell, could it 
be on account of the length of stock? 

The barrel is the usual 28 inches and I really 


| don't think it is in any way too long. 


| shoot with heretofore, y 
| hunting with in the past was a muzzle loader of 





I note what you say in regard to the gun being 
perhaps too long for me, it may just,be so! However 
this gun is straighter than I have ever tried to 
the gun I did most of my 
ancient origin; while the last one I used was a 
12 gauge breec h loader of a heavy type. 

A friend of mine advises me to get an L. C. 
Smith 12 gauge brush gun 28 inch barrels, right 
barrel modified and left full choke, he says it would 
suit me much better than a pump; what do you 
advise? 

I have ordered your book “Sporting Firearms of 
To-day In Use,” and hope to get a lot of help 
from it. 

As hunting is the only hobby I really enjoy. I trust 
you will forgive this long cumbersome epistle, and 
give me any help you can, 

HERBERT POLLOCK, 


Ans.—I dimly remember your previous letter 
but I know you will pardon me for that as I receive 
a host of correspondence during the course of a 
month or so, and I rather think it is over a month 
since I heard from you last. 

Honestly, I don't really care for a pump gun for 
quail shooting, and as I note your gun is a cylinder 
bore, I presume you use it largely for quail shooting 
in Florida. 

Probably you could stand a little less length in 
stock, but 1314 inches from the centre of the trigger 
to the centre of the butt plate would be as short as 
I could recommend to you and this would not help 
you much in regards to the functioning of the 
mechanism as I understand the stock is 14 inches 
long, but perhaps you meant that the wood part 
itself is 14 inches long, which would make the 
stock considerably longer from trigger guard to 
centre of butt. You see, I have to take all these 
things into consideration in answering letters to 
chaps who are not in the habit of speaking in 
correct sporting terms. The length of the gun 
stock is always considered professionally from 
trigger to the centre of butt. 

If your stock is over 134% inches I would advise 
you to cut it down, but really, I think you would 
be better suited for quail shooting with a light 
double barrel 12 bore right improved cylinder, 
and left strongly modified or about 65 percent 


| choke. 


| Mannlicher. 








I hope that you will like my book which I note 
you have ordered, and that you will gain some 
material benefit from it. If I can help you any 
further, please let me know. 

SHOOTING EpiTorR. 


9 mm. HAENEL 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a 9mm, rifle and would like to know 
what make it is; the man I got it from said it was 
9.5 mm. Mannlicher, it takes the 9 mm. shell and 
280 grain bullet. One man says it is a Haenel 
Can you tell me the correct name 
of this rifle and also its muzzle velocity; it is a well 
finished rifle. I thought it would be a good rifle 
for big game. 

C. G. Haenel is on the barrel also D. R. Patent 
Haenel Suhl on the magazine. 

J. R. SHaw. 


Ans.—Your rifle, due to the name on the barrel, 
is unquestionably a Haenel Mannlicher, consequently 


a very distinct weapon from the Mannlicher- 
Schoenauer. ; “ 
The Mannlicher-Schoenauer is made in the 


9 mm. cartridge and also 9.5 mm. cartridge. 
I have never heard of a Haenel-Mannlicher 9.5, 
consequently I think yours shoots the 9 mm. Mauser 


| cartridge, for which most of these Haenels were 


bored. This cartridge is not interchangeable 
with the 9 mm. Mannlicher-Schoenauer. 

I would recommend your using the Remington 
9 mm. soft point cartridge 280 grain bullet. This 
has a velocity of 1850 feet per second and 2130 
pounds energy. It is a good cartridge for deer, 
bear, moose, etc. at short mid range. I would not 
recommend the load, due to its low velocity, and 
consequent high trajectory for shots of over 200 
yards, 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


A RIFLE FOR DEER 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Il am thinking of swapping my model 92 Winches- 
ter 38 calibre rifle for another type of gun. 

Please tell me the best rifle to use for hunting big 
game in New York State. 

I also would like to know the merits of the 
32 Special, 30-30 and the 38-55 in regards to the 
size game they are intended for. 

NorMAN JOSEPH. 


Ans.—There isn’t any best type of rifle in New 
York State, any more than there is any best type 
of girl or best type of horse to suit everybody's 
likes and dislikes. 

If we all liked the same shows, the rest of them 
would go broke and we wouldn't be able to get in to 
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see the one’s we do like. It’s a matter of choice, 

The point I want to bring out is that there are 
a number of good rifles quite powerful enough for 
shooting in New York State. In fact, the average 
man is inclined to overdo it and get a rifle a bit too 
powerful for shooting in this locality. There is 
nothing in New York State larger than white tailed 
deer and black bear and for that purpose, nothing 
bigger than the .32 special is required. 

Other good cartridges are the .30-30, the .303 
Savage, the .250-3000, the .30 Remington Rimless, 
and if you like a low velocity cartridge, the old 
.38-40 has plenty of wallop, but I would prefer one 
with a flatter trajectory which makes it easier to 
hit game either running or even standing, at 150 
yards, or over, and occasionally at the edge of a 
pond or open clearing one gets a fairly long shot. 

The .38-55 that you mentioned is an obsolete 
cartridge. The other two are excellent. The 
.32 special and .30-30, though they are sometimes 
used for larger game, are really intended for the 
various species of deer, black bear, etc. They are 
not really powerful enough for grizzly. 

I don't think you could do better than the 1894 
Model Winchester, or Model 53 Winchester with a 
.30-30 cartridge, though some would prefer the 
bolt action Savage .250-3000 and others a lever 
action Marlin, or Model 14 for the .32 Remington 
Rimless. It is largely a matter of choice and you 
must decide. 

SHOOTING EDITOR. 


IT WILL NOT PAY 


Capt. Paut A. CurTIs: 

I have been told to write to you by a reader of 
the FrELD AND STREAM Magazine, in regard to the 
information I am seeking. 

I have a double barrel muzzle loader shot gun 
that I want to get made into a breech loader. It 
is an old gun and has had some good records. It has 
Royal Domestic Steel barrel, 35 inches long and is 
a 16 size. I am unable to state make of gun, 
Will you please tell me where I can have this work 
done, and also about how much it will cost me. 

u. L, ESKEw. 





Ans.—Old muzzle loading guns can be re 
designed into breech loaders. The work was 
formerly done by a great many of the British gun 

makers. Of course as time goes on, and muzzle 
loaders become scarcer, there is less demand for this 
work. There is no one in this country who will 
undertake such a job; in view of the cost of skilled 
labor today, the job is prohibitive. 

You could buy what is considered quite an 
expensive shot gun for what it would cost to have 
this work done for it must all be accomplished by 
hand. I don't think you could gét the gun con- 
verted for less than $250 and after it was done, you 
would have a weapon made of soft steel, as they 
were made in the days of Black Powder weapons, 
which I think would shoot loose in a very short 
time. 

You had better keep the old gun as a decoration 
and forget its practical purpose. 

SHOOTING EDITOR, 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 


Capt. Paut A. CurTIs: 

I am thinking of purchasing a new .30-06 Win- 
chester rifle, and wish to purchase a telescopic 
sight for the same. My knowledge of this type of 
sight is fairly limited, and I would appreciate your 
opinion on the 5-power acromatic lens in the single 
crossed hair reticules, manufactured by the Win- 
chester Arms Company, and advertised in their 
catalogue. 

Does this sight compare favorably with other 
telescopic sights, and is this a type of sight that 
you would advise for hunting purposes? 

FRANK P. STRICKLER. 


Ans.—Naturally I would like to recommend a 
Winchester telescope sight and Winchester rifle. 
Whereas the Winchester scope is a very excellent one 
for target shooting particularly on the small bore 
target rifle, it is about the poorest contraption asa 
sporting scope procurable. Such a _ scope for 
Senet purposes on a high-powered big game rifle 
would be positively detrimental. 

The scope was not designed for that kind of 
work. What you require is a short sporting scope, 
having a very wide qt affording you an oppor- 
tunity to shoot quickly and find your game in it 
easily, and it shouldn’t be over 314 to 4 power. 

The scope for your purpose, should have the 
strongest mounts that would be very unlikely to 
get out of adjustment. The Winchester mounts 
are extremely delicate and will not stand hard 
treatment. I would suggest your writing to 
Griffin & Howe, 234 E. 39th St., New York City, 
about one of their scopes, equipped with Noske 
mounts, and also to Belding & Mull, a 
Pa., makers of the finest sporting scopes produced 
in this country. One of their = — ss your 
Winchester 30-06 would cost you abo 

Sonotues soute 


A QUAIL GUN 


Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

I expect to order a light weight Smith twelve 
gauge one trigger gun for quail shooting in Virginia. 
I would appreciate your opinion as to the specifica- 
tions you would personally want, a ae 
boring, trigger pull, drop of stock, and matted 
rib or not. 








R. C. Hooker. 


Ans.—My personal opinion of a light 12 bore gun 
for quail shooting would a weapon weighing 
pounds, with 28-inch barrels, the right bored im- 
proved cylinder, and the left full choke, with a pitch 
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down of about 24-inch at the muzzle. 

The gun should, of course, have automatic 
ejectors and I would prefer a smooth rib, though 
this is merely a matter of personal choice. 

I cannot possibly tell you anything about the 

roper length or drop of stock without some 
Cnowledge of your physical proportions, any more 
than I could advise you as to the size of a hat ora 
pair of shoes. 


A GOOD GUN 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Could you supply me with the information, as 
to where I could procure parts for the “‘H. Pieper" 
shot guns. 

One was brought to me for repairs, with the 
fore end missing, and a firing pin broken. 

It is a double barrel No. 16 gauge hammer 
gun No. 480, In spite of its age it is in very good 
condition. 

Gro. T. NADIN. 


Ans.—The H. Pieper shot gun is made in Belgium. 
It is one of the best guns ever produced in Belgium 
and has a very fine reputation, but am quite 
certain there is no one in this country carrying 
repaii parts for them. 

You will have to have a new fore end made for 
the gun by some competent gunsmith, 
course the broken firing pin can easily be replaced. 

SHOOTING EDITOR, 


A GOOD DEER RIFLE a 
Capt. Paut A. Curtis: 

Of all the automatic rifles, which would be the 
most suitable for deer hunting? How does the 
Remington automatic .35 cal. compare with the 
Winchester .401? One of our gang has the Win- 
chester but it does not seem to hold up well over 
150 yards. I have a Winchester 95, 30-06 cal. 
What is your honest opinion of that gun for deer 
and general big game hunting? Most of our 
hunting will be in Mich. with perhaps a little in 
Canada. Why is there not an automatic rifle 
made that will shoot the 30-06, can it be made or 
not, and why? 

Which of the bolt action rifles do you prefer, 
Winchester, Remington or Savage and what 
caliber for general big game work? Of all the 30-06 
loads which would be the best for deer? How far 
will my 95 rifle carry up with rear sight all the way 
down, that is, what is it sighted for? Suppose I 
am shooting the 220 gr. bullet at a target 200 yards, 
then use the 110 grain bullet; about how much 
lower will the heavier bullet strike at 200 yards? 

I enclose stamped envelope for your reply which 
I hope to receive at your convenience. 

C. R. MARTIN. 


Ans.—The Winchester calibre .401 is not at all a 
desirable cartridge except for the shortest range 
shooting in thicket cover, I should imagine for 
deer hunting in the Michigan peninsula, from what 
1 know of it, that the cartridge would be perfectly 
satisfactory as i understand your requirements is 
for a fast shooting gun delivering a heavy, shocking 
blow with a bullet that is capable of cutting through 
intervening brush, and where it is seldom necessary 
to shoot over 75 yards. In fact, it is impossible 
to kill deer further than that as a rule, due to the 
nature of the country. 

Due to the ballistics of the .401, we cannot 
expect it to hold up as well as the .35 Remington 
automatic which by the way, is a very excellent 
load. The .35 Remington, using a_ standard 
cartridge with the 200 grain bullet has a muzzle 
velocity of 2020 feet per second, and a consequent 
mid range trajectory at 200 yards of 5.9, whereas 
the .401 automatic shooting a 250 grain bullet 
has a muzzle velocity of about 1880 feet and a mid 
range trajectory at 200 yards of 7.1, and the bullet 
curves much more sharply at exceeding ranges. 

As a matter of fact, I always use the .30-06 
cartridge for any of my shooting... There is nothing 
to compare with it in accuracy, range, trajectory 
and killing power. I don't consider the .30-06 a 
bit too large for deer. 

Mind you, I don’t think so much of the 95 
lever action Winchester. There was a time when 
it was the best rifle for the cartridge in question. 
But either the Model 54 Winchester or the im- 

roved Model 30 Remington ought to be pre- 
erred to it. 

I imagine your Medel 95 is sighted for 100 yards 
point blank, with the rear sight in the lowest 
papition, and using the 220 grain bullet. This 

ing so, if you had occasion to shoot at a deer 50 
yards, you wouldn't shoot over it, and if you shot 
one up to 200 yards, it would not be necessary for 
you to correct your sights, just hold high. At any 
game up to 175 yards, you can hold right on the 
mark, but if it were up to 200 or —- over, it 
would be advisable to hold your front sight on a 
line with the deer’s withers, then the drop would 
not be sufficient to carry the ball beneath the body. 
So I would advise you to forget elevation for you 

robably will never experience the necessity for it 

n deer hunting. Most deer are killed at about 
75 yards or less. 

_Of course different weight bullets give barrels a 
different vibration, consequently though we would 
expect a 110 grain bullet because of its higher 
velocity to strike higher than a 220 grain bullet, 
it does not always do so. With some rifles it may 
strike lower. merally speaking, you will find 
that a 110 grain bullet will strike about 6 inches 
higher at 200 yards with the same sight elevation, 
than the 220 grain bullet would but you must 
sight in your rifle with both cartridges and ascertain 
the necessary correction for yourself. 

SHootinG Eptror. 
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PARKER GUN 





One of the fine guns of 
the Parker line, the 
D.H.E. Popular in price and§a 
favoriteamong prominent shooters. 





Let us build it now 


Order your new Parker now and get set for the year’s 
Choose the model that suits your fancy. 


shooting. 


Order the stock to your measure. 


The Old . 
Reliable 










Weights, lengths, 


drops, and measurements as desired. Finest gun- 
smithing and materials characterize all Parker Guns. 
The new Parker Catalog on request 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn. U. S. A. 


















utboard 
BOATS <-CANOES 
THE 1927 WAY 
TO GO FISHING 
Safe and Sure—Sturd y amd Speedy. 
No backbreaking rowing—J ust Com- 
fort! We have just the boat or canoe 
you want, equipped just as you pre- 
fer. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 
E. M. WHITE & Co. 
OLD TOWN MAINE 
Canoe builders since 1890 


TELESCOPE SIGHTS 
for Target and Hunting 


Straightline Reloading Tools for any caliber or car- 
tridge. Cleaning Rods embodytag latest Sons. Improved 
Bolt Sleeve Sight. Watson Rifle Sights. Write for 
Free Booklets. Complete Handbook 50c. 


BELDING & MULL $22,0%¢s2!2 Read: 









THE HAWKINS RECOIL PAD 


Post- 
paid 


$3.25 


Moves the gun straight back, ask your cealer and 
write for circulars. 
THE CUSHION PAD CORPORATION 












[LYMAN 
SIGHTS 





LYMAN 42 W RECEIVER SIGHT ON 
NEW WINCHESTER 57 


Winchester has adopted the 
Lyman 42 W Receiver Sight as 
standard equipment on the new 
-22 cal. M. 57 Winchester rifle. The 
receiver of the new M. 56 Win- 
chester is also tapped and drilled 
for this sight. Increases accuracy 
70%. Price with disc $4.00. 

Send 10c for New Sight Catalog No. 15 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 
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Box 81 Sioux Falls, S. D. 
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NATIONAL 


This 
Famous 
MARBLE 
Woodcraft 
Knife with strong leather 


sheath, fully guarant It meets every 
need for hunting, fishing and camping. Adapted 


tapering to a fine point. Blade 4% in., leather 
weight 60z. Sat 


your order today to 























UNTING TRIP— 


will tell you how, when, and where to go. 
This monthly magazine crammed full of 
hunting, fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and 

abie informa 


for sticking, cleaning, skinning, slicing, chopping 

bone, etc. High-grade steel-bevel blade, thick vd oe, 
ndle 

action guaranteed or money refunded. Mail 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 308 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 







SPORTSMAN 


ictures, valu- 
about guns, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, 

it places to get 
fish and 











game, 
etc. 





SPECIAL OFFER 

National Sportsman 

for a whole year, 12 

Big Issues, and 

is Marble 

Woodcraft 
Knife, 


Both for 


‘2 








in., 
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TIPS FOR DESERT 
TRAVEL 


By Maurice H. Decker 


ROSSING the desert wastes that 
separate the Pacific Coast and the 
Middle-western states was some- 
thing to be dreaded ten years ago 

and to be undertaken only after a careful 
preparation of car and outfit. Now the 
auto-camper spins merrily through sand, 
cactus and the forests of Joshua trees with 
scarcely more than a suggestion of the 
hardships that harassed the pioneer 
motorist. This is the case if he follows the 
main transcontinental trails. If he starts 
to branch off on some dim, little-used path 
he can run into plenty of difficulties, of 
course. 

The desert has been made fairly safe 
for civilization. We hear no more tales of 
stranded cars, half-buried in the drifting 
sand, some deserted when they ran short of 
water or oil and stalled with frozen pistons 
and some still occupied by grinning, flesh- 
less skeletons. Now there are camps and 
ice-cream: stands along the highways. 
Much of the Mojave is so equipped, but 
still one should observe a few precautions 
to make the trip as comfortable as possible. 

The sources of water supply are seldom 
over twenty or thirty 
miles apart, but as one 
must guard against 
radiator leaks and boil- 
ing an extra supply 
should be taken. 

One or two gallons of 

gasoline and extra oil 
are wise insurance, al- 
though the chances are 
you will never need 
them. But a fellow 
always feels more con- 
fident when he has a 
service kit clamped to 
the running-board that 
holds extra gas, water 
and oil. 

The desert roads are 
in pretty good shape 


for speedy travel. The 
deep sand has been 
covered with gravel 


and ashpalt in many 
places and I doubt if it 
will be as troublesome 
as the Georgia sand on 
some of the Florida 
routes. What you 
must expect to endure 
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SPECIAL wn” ye MOTOR 


The Pa on some Department is 
ready to render the reader prompt, spe- 
cial service, such as giving road direc- 
tions for extended trips; acquainting 
him with sources of information; ad- 
vice about the right outfit for any cli- 
mate or altitude with which the 
camper may be unfamiliar; in short 
just about everything needed to make 
your trip the best you have ever taken. 
All this is gratis. Glad to help you. 


TEN CENTS IN STAMPS 


Brings you our Official Cane r on 
Tour Guide, which tells riefly 
with correct names and a ¢ to Tao and 


with plain directions: Where to Go, 
What to See, How to Get There, What 
You Need to Take, and Where to Get 
It. It also contains a big two-color 
road map of the United States. Ad- 
dress the Cam pee on Tour Department, 
FIELD AND = REAM, 45 West 45th St., 


New York City. 











is the heat and the chances of the engine 
boiling more or less steadily. 

have crossed the Mojave in August 
and while it was damnably hot we got 
through without any actual suffering as we 
were prepared to cope with the dry blister- 
ing hot wind. This is the worst thing 
about the desert. That red hot gale that 
blows so keenly one must lean against it to 


Joshua trees in the Mojave Desert 





omy ahead on foot. I don’t know how 
igh the thermometer would have regis- 
tered for I didn’t see any of them along the 
road, but I know we felt the blasting 
furnace winds more keenly than we did the 
heat in Idaho where the mercury hit 126 
in the shade. 

We had hats with wide brims to shed the 
late afternoon sun, plenty of cold cream to 
keep the skin soft, and colored driving 
glasses. Then we carried a canvas pail full 
of water on the floor in front. Two tin 
cups floating on the top kept the liquid 
from spilling. Try this stunt some day 
when you wish to carry liquid in a car 
without slopping. 

We kept wet handkerchiefs wrapped over 
our faces and nostrils and this moisture 
strained out the heat and made the wind 
actually feel cool. In the dry desert 
climate remember that moisture is very 
cooling. In the hottest spots, along about 
two o'clock in the afternoon we tied wet 
towels over our foreheads for additional 
comfort. 

Of course if you cross late in the fall or 
earlier in the spring the heat is less intense. 
In winter, plenty of blankets are needed at 
night or you will suffer from the cold. 

One bad thing is the scarcity of cool 


water. This liquid i is a precious commodity 
as it is hauled in by tank cars and stored in 
elevated tanks that 

stand out in the blaz- 

a ing sun. We had a 


refrigerator that cooled 
itself by evaporation 
- ust as the desert water 

ags work and it was 
possible to fill up with 
nearly hot water, run 
several hours and then 
have water that was 
actually cool and re- 
freshing. 


OR desert travel I 

advise one of these 
self-cooling __refriger- 
ators or else two good- 
sized water bags. Koes 
them full at every oe 
and watch your radi- 
ator. If the water level 
is lowered down to the 
engine block you are 
liable to damage the 
motor. 

The desert traveler 
hasthechoice of driving 
by night and sleeping 
during the day or 
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Kodak Around the Camp 


“ There are plenty of chances for pictures 
“1 | aside from the hunt itself: Pete lost weight 
vs at the woodpile but you gained a picture 


vith 


— that starts a smile whenever you show it. 








hen 


: With a Kodak along your trip comes home 
= with you. 

= Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 
7 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y ., rie Kodak city 

















Harley-Davidsons 
will be on display 
at the National 
Motorcycle Show, 
Madison Square 
Garden, New 
York City, Jan. 31 
to Feb. 5. 


This 
Way 


HealthSport 


IDE into the “back country”— 
into virgin territory, away from 
the crowds, where cars can’t go. 

Every mile’s a happy one, and every 


trail’s a highway to the Harley- ie 


Davidson Single. Travel-cost only | 
one cent per mile! 
Convenient, comfortable, powerful, 
safe. Parks in 2x8 ft. space. Full bal- 
loon tires. Easy to buy, too. Ask your 
Harley-Davidson dealer about his 
Pay-as-you-ride Plan. Price, complete 
with 3-speed transmission and full 
electric equipment, f.o.b. $ 2 3 5 
Milwaukee, only - +--+ - 

Write for literature. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 


C The Dept. F, Milwaukee, Wis. 
HARLEY-DAVIDSON 





driving daytimes and sleeping normally. 


| Many try the night driving stunt for the 


car undoubtedly works more smoothly, but 

before I start this practice I want to 
know if there is a cool place ahead to sleep 
at the following day. 

Desert nights are always cool and one 
sleeps well. And as long as you keep 
moving in the day you are more comfortable 
than when you stop. Therefore I have 
always shunned the habit of driving nights 
over long stretches of desert. When you 
pitch your tent in the morning and try to 
sleep during the day you suffer the torments 
of an inferno. The sun robs you of sleep 
entirely. There is no surer way of being 
miserable than to be fagged from a night 
drive and then try to sleep in a stuffy tent 
under the desert glare. 

I don’t always pitch the tent when camp- 
ing in the desert. There is usually a 
strong wind which turns cool after sun- 
down and I don’t like to hear the tent flap 
as it surely does. We spread the tent out 


on the sand and lay the mattresses over it. 
This gives us plenty of fresh air which is very 
welcome after the heat of the day and we can 
make a prompt start in the early morning 
which is the most comfortable time to 





| Breaking down in the desert may be a 
| genuine tragedy. Be sure your car is right 


before you start 


travel. In the remote case of rain we could 
crawl under the waterproof tent for pro- 
tection. 

Avoid heavy, heating food, eat fruit and 
patronize the ice cream stands. They 
help you over the wastes of sand and I 
have never yet crossed a desert without 
many absorbing memories to ponder upon 
and enjoy in retrospection. 

There is something about the desert that 
attracts. It isn’t altogether the dim nope 
of an El Dorado strike that keeps the desert 
rats and prospectors plodding through the 


| red sand behind the pick and shovel laden 





[Mewes] Single 
O miles 


di 
89 per gallon 
~~ > oe 


Only $39.00 
For This Highest 


% Ton Capacity Grade Auto Trailer 
Other styles of body, same price. Light weight, easy 
running, just the thing for camping, touring. Ab- 
solute money-back guarantee. Write for catalogue. 


BOWER MFG. CO., BOX 4, FOWLER, IND. 





























HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping. 
Camping, etc. Powerful 
white light, carbide gas. 
Double Lens with Dark- 
ening Door. Shines where- 
ever you look. 
Send for free Catalog 

Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 Se.Dearborn St., Dept. 21, Chicago, Ili. 
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| burro. There is something else-~an in- 


describable tang in the air and the lure of 
Nature’s immensity that gets you! 


SOLID COMFORT IN THIS 
“PET OUTFIT” 
By Harry Woodruff 
HAVE been reading the ‘Pet Outfit” 
articles in FIELD AND STREAM and am 
enclosing a snap-shot of my own ‘Pet 
Outfit.’ 


They can all have their tents. None of 
that for me. I havetriedit. Have crossed 
the continent three times and criss- 


crossed it a plenty, so know what I am 
talking about. This is a light truck with a 
metal house 18 by 7 feet built so it will 
slide off by about 15 minutes’ work. The 
body without baggage weighs 870 Ibs. 
My load without the truck is somewhere 
around 1800 Ibs. The cost is nothing com- 
pared to what one pays for an over-loaded 
| passenger car in the end. 

I have just driven in from the Panhandle 
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of Texas, some 1800 miles the way I came 
at an expense in repairs of nothing. I 
hardly ever go into a camp, preferring to 
stop by the roadside, and when I stop I am 





The Woodruff Come Van Deluxe. Note 
the picture gallery 


home. Just turn on the electric lights, 
start my gasoline stove, open my ice-box, 
cook just as I would at home. 

My table folds to the wall, so do my spring 
cots. Everything is built in properly. 
have a clothes press where my clothing is 
kept in perfect condition. 

On good roads I run about 25 miles per 
hour which is fast enough, for a man who is 
in a hurry to go camping has no right to 
camp. My weight is all carried forward 
and underslung. The man who can’t 
sleep with the rain falling on my metal roof 
is past help. This is my ‘Pet Outfit” and 
my nineteenth. I have made some 7000 
miles with this one and could sell it today 
at a profit. 


A HOME ON WHEELS 
By Dr. F. L. Frinck 


I am sending you a picture of my “‘Pet 
Outfit.” It consists of a made over sedan in 
which I have taken many pleasant trips. 

I had the body of the sedan removed and 
the chassis lengthened 36 inches. Sills 
were placed on the frame and a house six 
by fourteen feet, and six feet high built on 
this. Sides and top were covered with 
heavy canvas and treated with paraffin. 
The sides up to the windows were sealed 
with very thin ceiling. 

The car is light, weighing only 3520 Ibs. 


Dr. Frinck’s “Pet Outfit” which he dubs 
“The Rocking Moon” 


It has a speed of 30 to 35 miles an hour, and 
makes 15 miles on a gallon of gas. 

I have a folding in the rear which 
closes up and only takes up 8 inches of space 
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when not in use; a table that folds up on the 
side, ample for four persons; two settee- 
lockers over the rear wheels; a two-hole 
gas stove; two electric lights in a dome and 
a washstand with pump that lifts water 
from an eighteen gallon tank under the 
floor. The car has three windows on each 
side and one in the rear; also two doors in 
the front. 

On a recent trip to Deadwood, South 
Dakota with the Boy Scouts I carried from 
six to ten boys. I have tried all kinds of 
camping outfits but this beats them all. 
No stakes, no snakes. That’s my motto! 





HAVE YOU A “PET OUTFIT’’? 


N2. matter where campers assemble 
just about the most discussed to oe 
aside from scenery and the weather, 

to do with camping equipment. So oo 
are offering this opportunity for the 
motoring sportsman to step right up in 
our Camper on Tour Department and 
have his say. Send a picture or two of 
your outfit, cary! in a camp set- 
ting, qn it in a letter written on 
one side of the paper only, give us some 
practical tips that have come to you 
along the trail and make any sugges- 
tions about improvement of conditions 
that have come to your notice when 
camping with your automobile. 

Each month we will pay $5 for the 
best letter and picture received and 
published, $3 for the second best and 
each additional published “Pet Outfit” 
will win a ear’s subscription to 
FIELD — STREAM. Address your 

the on Tour Editor, 
FIELD A AND STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 
Right now is the time to do your stuff. 














CAMPING HINTS 
OUTDOORS IN WINTER 
By Elon Jessup 

‘THE sides of an ice fishing hole shouldn’t 

be exactly vertical. Chop the ice to an 
outward slant so that the diameter of the 
hole will be at its greatest on the under 
side of the ice. Then, a fish isn’t likely 
to get off the hook at the last minute when 
you're hauling him out. He strikes the 
slanting sides of the hole with only a 
glancing blow. 

Tip-up fishermen usually chop a number 
of holes, each about dalens or twenty 
inches in diameter and these sixty or 
seventy feet apart. When picking your 
location it is well to bear in mind that fish 
in winter seek deeper waters than in summer. 
A deep spot off the end of a point may be 
promising pickerel ground. 

Various kinds of tools ranging from an 
axe to a crow-bar can be used for chopping 
holes. Easy to carry is either a pronged 
ice chisel or ordinary carpenter chisel; only 
the metal part. A long handle can be 
attached when you reach the ground. 

Live minnows are the best bait when 
you can get them. Hook a minnow so 
that it will neither die nor get away. 
Directly behind the dorsal fin istheright spot. 

Use an ordinary handline, preferably 
braided. A twisted line is likely to develop 
numerous kinks when frozen. 


[OWER the bait to within fifteen or 
twenty inches of the bottom, walk 
away and let the tip-up attend to the fishing. 

The ice fishing tip-up usually consists 
of a wood upright planted at one side of the 
hole. Attached to it are the line and a 
small red flag for signaling a strike. A 
piece of brush can be used for a tip-up if 
there’s nothing else at hand; the flag 
looped loosely over a flexible twig. 

Another simple device consists of cross- 
ing two sticks at right angles to each 
other, over the hole. Tie them together 
at the point of crossing. Attach a flag 
to one end of the upper stick and the line 
to its other end. The flag shoots into the 
air when a fish strikes. 
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Rugged Health 


in the making 


Life in the open is a wonderful 
remedy. Sunshine, oxygen, ex- 
ercise, appetite and refreshing 
sleep that energizes every muscle 
and nerve when the home at 
night is an OUTODOOR Tent, 


comfortable, dry and airy. 





OUTODOOR TENT 
with or without a centerpole 
A Fabric thoroughly water- 
proofed, mildewproofed an 

pliable. 

A Frame of steel, heavily gal- 
vanized to resist rust and 
easily erected by one man. 










A Home anywhere regardless of 
conditions. One that protects 
from winds, rains, storms and 
insects. 


Tents for every purpose at 
popular prices. 





Fill in the coupon for literature 
by return mail. 





Name. 
Address . 


UNITED STATES TENT & AWNING CO. 
Edward R. Litsinger, President. 
Tent makers for 40 years. 
716 Sangamon St. Dept. A Chicago, Illinois. 


AL 


AROMATIC 7 ‘TOBACCO 


sport, Walnut Blend gives the utmost 
enjoyment in your pipe. Unusually 
mild and cool, yet ri in natural 


fied, Exclusive Profession]! can. ‘If your tobacconi 

‘ overrun with competitors. supply you, send your order direct 
fhoney making opportunity, fot for}) —giving dealer’s name. re 

. ces: I! $2.25—16-0z.Air-tight tin tg 14-4 

to $10,000 incomes attained |) $7"is_s-oz. Ale-tignt tin £2 reek 


to master under our 
TRIAL ORDER” tte —_ bring you 
a sam. 
toorder tata." 














ed. e assi ual 
= ing started ‘wae Sntosiog ‘their businesses. Estab- 
ished 1916. Write for information; it will open your 
eyes. Do it today! You'll never regret it! 
American Landscape School, 57 Newark, N. Y. 


- 


John Middleton, Dee 714 wntnut St 





















With one Flylock Automatic Safety 

hand Blade aa Fishermen’s and Outdoor Knife 
S986 Sas. 5 With scaling back. Length of 
x Sahe, Ante’ blade 334 inches. Length of 
matically. oc handle 5 inches. At your 


automatically closed. 
Blades forged from best 
obtainable STAINLESS 
CUTLERY BLADE STEEL. 


dealers or sent post 
paid for 


$3.00 


THE FLYLOCK KNIFE CO., Inc. 
106-110 LAFAYETTE STREET NEW YORK 
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WOODS 


SS When night comes 
in the big snows | 


When night overtakes the weary hunter far from 
camp, the possession of a WOODS ARCTIC SLEEP- 
ING ROBE means freedom from all worries. 


A quickly-constructed leanto, a bite o’ grub, and 
he piles into the downy folds of his WOODS ROBE. 
Let the temperature drop, he knows he’s safe and he'll 
tell you it beats that bunk in the shack all hollow. 


WOODS MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 
101 Lake Street, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
Ottawa - Toronto - Montreal - Winnipeg - Welland 


Arctic 
Sleeping 


ROBES 


Write for 
illustrated folder 










































Russells 
Neverleak Chief 


ome moccasin boot, single 
vamp style. Favorite footwear 
of the “old-timers” for years. Has 
Russell’s famous, patented, *‘Never- 
ll Seam. be ps Nef drone veal, 
chrome tanned — the finest-grai 
leather we know of. The oa 
grain, the better it will retain oil and 
its waterproof quality. All heights, 6 
to 20i —army last. One of many 
styles for outdoor men and women. 
Ask any dealer who sells (or ought to 
sell)sportsmen’s footwear. If he cannot 


show you Russell’s, write for catalog. 
select and have him order for you. 


The W.C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
916 Capron Street 
= Berlin, Wisconsin 














































‘NEW LOW PRICES 23553532 


F you have my catalog shown above, please 

keep it but forget all prices. Get my new 
1927 Campers’ Prices. You can now deal 
direct with me—buy your outfit straight from 
the factory at a big saving. All my famous 
tents, mess kits, duffel bags, sleeping robes, 
blankets, etc., of same unmatched high quality. 
Tear out this ad, check [ ] if you want Prices 
only, or [ ] if you want Catalog too. Print 
your name and address on the margin and 
mail to me today. 





David T. Abercrombie Co., Dept. FS-1, 311 Broadway, New York 
Abercrombie’s Equipment Direct to Campers 
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An umbrella rib attached to a short lath 
can perform very fair service as a tip-up. 

Lake Champlain smelt fishermen believe 
in all the comforts of home. They drag a 
small shack containing a stove across the ice 
on runners and fish from its inside. The 
floor has a trap door. In place of using 


| tip-ups, they fish by hand using a very 
strange sort of rod only about ten inches 





a 


Chopping a hole with the ice chisel 
long that has been whittled from a lath of 


A fellow can usually make good use of a 
pair of ice-creepers when he goes ice fishing. 
The real need for creepers comes, however, 
with the crossing of ice slopes. When you 
walk flat surfaces, almost any old kind of 
creeper will answer. But it is well to bear 
in mind that a long steep slope is a wholly 
different proposition. In this case, a great 
strain is placed upon the creepers. If they 
fail to hold, you are in a bad way. One 
slip may be enough; and it’s a long hard 
road to the bottom of the hill. Trust 
yourself only to creepers that you are certain 
will stand the gaff. 

The tailless ‘‘bear paw” model is the most 
suitable snowshoe for thick brush and down 
timber. The ordinary tailed snowshoe is 
the best for flat or rolling country, not too 
heavily timbered. 

The most practicable type of all-around 
ski is the “‘telemark’’ model of either ash 


or hickory. See that the grain runs 
straight. A mighty important adjunct to 
skis is a good foot harness. One of the 


best is the ‘“‘Huitfeldt’”’ model. 


HEN you age i in snow, clear the 

camping area of snow, if it isn’t too 
much trouble. Snowshoes are efficient 
shovels. The snow walls around you will 
provide considerable protection from sharp 
winds. Furthermore, you can build your 
fire on solid ground. A fire built on top 
of the snow sometimes vanishes from sight 
as the snow under it melts. 

Sometimes on open snow slopes you come 
across holes that are bare of snow. Think 
twice before choosing one of these for 
shelter. The wind is the reason why the 
hole is there. And it will probably be back 
again before long. 

A bough lean-to isn’t a very tight prop- 
osition when an accumulation of snow on 
its roof begins to melt and drip; which 
condition is notably augmented by a fire 
out front. If you have a canvas tarp to 
use as a supplementary roof under the 
boughs, you will be more comfortable. 
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That’s where a pack cloth comes in handy. 
Sled drivers in the North country make a 


point of keeping their eyes fastened upon | 
dogs and sled during a great part of the | 


time. They don’t want to go snow-blind. 
The dark spots serve to relieve the eyes of 
the strain of constant white. There’s 


a suggestion here applicable to any forested 


country. 


A pair of colored glasses are disinctly 


worth while. Even though there’s no 
danger of going snow-blind, they afford a 
sense of relief that makes you feel better. 


A tent of almost any color other than | 
white is another way of resting your eyes. | 
You | 


You see enough white outdoors. 
don’t want it inside too. 







One of the chief reasons why a teepee is | Mia 


a good snow tent is the steepness of its 
roof. 
case you are living under a canvas roof of 
more gradual slope such as that of the wall 
and baker tents, it is a good idea to build 
an outside frame-work of poles and shingle 
this with protecting boughs. That may 
save the tent from falling down some night. 
And it will make it tighter at all times. 


HE toboggan, originally, was a moving 
van. The Indian used it for transport- 
ing his household goods, furs and meat. 
Campers today find it a convenient means 
of transporting equipment and supplies. 


Rig up a canvas harness for circling your | 


body above the hips. Maybe your dog 
can be induced to help in the hauling. 

The best type of toboggan for forest 
travel of this sort is one having a hood 
that tapers. Thus, when it comes in con- 
tact with a tree, the blow is only glancing. 

The most important part of your equip- 
ment when you sleep out in winter is bed- 
ding. Don’t go short on that or you'll be 
miserable. Go properly prepared and you 
will sleep as warm as toast. A good sleep- 
ing bag is better than blankets. For cozy 


warmth you can’t beat an _ eiderdown | 


sleeping bag. 

Atmospheric tips: A valley is usually 
warmer than a hill top when the wind blows, 
but it’s colder when the day is clear and 
windless. A strong Northeast wind is likely 
to bring a heavy snowfall. When the 


temperature drops to eight or ten degrees | 
above freezing on a clear, still evening, it’s | 


likely to drop as many degrees more before 
morning. 

Backtracking is the logical step to take 
when you lose your bearings. This is 
particularly true of winter, with snow on the 
ground; one respect in which snow travel is 







The ice fisherman’s box of tip-ups 


easier than summer travel. But don’t let 
a threatening snowstorm get the jump on 
you and cover all the tracks. 

Loosely woven wool in one form or 
another is the best stuff for winter cloth- 
ing; as many layers of it as you need, de- 


Snow doesn’t accumulate on it. In | 


No Center Pole-No Guy Ropes-No Corner Poles 


EASILY erected by one person in five minutes. Big and roomy when set up. Small, com- 


pact bundle when you travel. 


Heavier and closer woven green tent material—color-fast, mildew-proofed, water-proofed. 


Larger awning provides more room. 
All steel folding one-piece awning posts. 





the 


ew storm-proof window, screened and insect-proof. 
New awning support forms peak that insures perfect draining. 


Sewed-in floor with raised threshold at door o 

Bobbinet door fitted with Zipper fastener w 
the slider up or down as on zipper boots. 

Tent made in four sizes. 
pole tents of equal size. 


Steel tent stakes; awning guy ropes, water-proof carrying bag and everything all complete, 


ready for camping. 


The most compact, complete and convenient line of tents and camp equipment Stoll has 


ever made. 














Stoll tents and 
ments. 


= Sie No. 48 Easyfold Bed 


Stoll Easyfold Bed 


Write for complete catalog of 
camp equip- 


It's FREE. 


STOLL MFG. CO. 
3271 Larimer Street 
Denver, Colorado 


ning. Absolutely insect-proof. 
ich opens or closes door in center by pulling 


cause there is no center pole each size is roomier than center 


The Best Tent 
in the World 
Made Better 


Never in all the years of 
STOLL leadership in tent 
making have we achieved 
such mark 
ments and refinements as 
those 
1927 Clear 
It is in all 
best, tent in the world made 
better because of the exclu- 
sive, features that add to 


~~ and pleasure of campers and 
! motor tourists. 
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introduced in our 
Space Tent. 
respects the 
















comfort, convenience 





















Stoll New Square 
Tourist Tent 






















Stoll Poncho 
Camp Mattress 




















Stoll Foldin, 











Table 


and Benches 



















LIGHTING PLANT FOR CAMPERS 
and SMALL .COTTAGE 


$°7 5:20 anv up 


Can be clamped 
on auto running 
board. Charges 
auto batteries 
without remov- 
ing. 6 volt, 12 volt 
and 32 volt. 120 
watts to 1 K. W. 


KINTZING LOOM MANUFACTURING CO. 
HANOVER, PA. 

















ACME 


Send for literature and read about ACMES 


that took first 
Louis World's 


for 38 years. 
Handy, Folding 


sturdy wood ‘frame. 


1000 Ib. loads in perfect oo 


for outboa motors, 


weight, depending on model. 
and fully guaranteed. Hunters, fishermen, tourists, 


sportsmen get the facts. 


THE ACME BOAT Co. 
Miamisburg, Ohio, U.S. A. 


11 Boat Street, 





rizes at the Chicago, and a. 
airs—ACM used by U. 
and Canadian Geological Survey en th ha 
ACMES used by sportsmen the world over 


Portable Models. 
wonderful boat folds, or unfolds in 6 to 8 
minutes. Specially treated 
that won't tear, snag or eek over trim, 
ACMES handle 






BOATS 














This 






icavy canvas 






*M odels 2 


Ibs. 
Batis priced right 





45 to 








Write us. 














“Kidney Special” 
for Outboard Motors 











we ol KIDNEY & SON 
t ere 
hinge —Van Lengerke & Antoine, 33 South Wabash Avenue 





DAN KIDNEY 
ROW BOATS, LAUNCHES, 
HUNTING BOATS 


The service that a Kidney Boat will give + ou is 
a never-ending source of pleasure and conven- 
ience. Extraordinary strength is built into each 
boat through the use of highest quality mate- 


rials in the hands of 
can d 


isco: 6 cents in stamps will 
Ww sein of boats, showing a variety of styles and sizes. 


epend upon a Kidney product every time. 























-craftsmen. You 






bring the Kidney catalog 
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A Most Interesting Announcement 
Concerning Dickey Tents for 1927 


ayy f Y “ig KAMPER magazine! 


TRADEMARK— 


will be made in next 
month’s issue of this 


Every Camper 
Every Tourist 


Every lover of 
the outdoors 
will wait for the full de- 








DICKEY BUILDING 





THE DICKEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


Makers of “‘Dickeybird”’ Products 


tails before deciding their 
tent problem for the 
new year. 


This announcement will 
indicate how closely this 
company is following the 
country’s tent needs, 
and how capably it is 
filling those needs. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 














If you're warmly 
clad in a_ Filson 
Mackinaw Cruising 
Coat—an ultra su- 
perior outdoor gar- 
ment. Order 1 inch 

larger than 

white collar 


Take your choice of 4 pleasing colors. 
Red and Black plaid, Green and Black 
plaid, Gray and Black plaid, and plain 
Red. Look fit and enjoy comfort. Send 
for free illustrated catalog ‘“‘A”’. 


C. C. FILSON CO. 








1005-1007 First Ave., Seattle, Wash. 








A water-proof, 
moisture-proof,portable 
electric search light—will 
throw a piercing ray 600 feet, 
or can be focused over a wide 


area for illuminating purposes. 
If your dealer don’t handle theExcellight 
we will allow you 5% rebate on your 
purchase if you will send us his name. 
THE NATIONAL MARINE LAMP CO. 


Forestville, Conn. 

















Comfortable 





Nights In A POQUAIG FEATHERDOWN ROBE 


Luxurious, coldproof Sleeping Robe in water- 
proof and wind-proof cover. Filled with first quality 
duck down which as non-conductor holds body 
heat better than several times its weight in wool 

Never lumpy. Easy to air. Light to 
carry. Four styles. t NEW FOLDER. 


METROPOLITAN CAMP GOODS FOLKS 


Dept. E-11 Athol, Mass. 





Men wanting Forest Ranger, Railway Mail Clerk, 
Special Agent and other government positions, 


$1500 to $4500 a year. Write for free particulars 
and list of positions. 


MOKANE, Dept. 213, Denver, Colo. 
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For realistic decoration of the home, 

office, den or mountain cabin. Heads 

of Deer, Elk, Buffalo—all varieties 

of Birds, Duck, Pheasant, Eagle, etc. 
Also beautiful fur rugs of Leopard, Tiger, Moun 
Lion, Black, Brown and Grizzly Bear. 








E tional 
specimens, moderate price. Write for beautiful Art 
Catalog. FREE. JONAS BROTHERS, 1021 Broadway, Denver. 








pending upon conditions. As an_ outer 
layer, it is not quite as satisfactory in that 
it holds snow. A canvas coat, canvas 


| parka or something of the sort can be worn 


over all. But don’t wear cotton in any 
form under wool, or you're apt to take cold. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
FLORIDA TRIP 


| CAMPER ON Tour EpITor: 


My wife and I are planning on a camping trip 
down South next month and would expect to go to 
New Orleans and along the coast to Florida, make 


| a Circuit of that state and come home through 


Georgia, etc. 

Want to make the trip in three weeks. 

Please tell me where I can get some good fishing 
down in this vicinity and what hunting is there 
down there this time of the year? 

Where do we find the alligators, or is that stuff 
bunk mostly? 

What kind of weather will we probably strike and 
will the nights be cold down there? 

What are the principal things we ought to see on 
the way down there and back? 

What are the charges for fishing licenses in the 
Gulf if any? 

What are the probable charges for launch and 
guide for fishing in Gulf 

Where are the good paper shell pecans raised 
down in the South? What other nuts are there? 

Do we find chestnuts and beech nuts down there? 

H. C. RINGLE. 


Ans.—I think you will pick up a great deal of 
your information locally, as you go, but in general 
the following brief answers to your questions may be 
of some help. 

You will find plenty of salt water angling on 
both the east and west coast of Florida. There is 
scarely a section that does not afford fishing. The 
favorite resorts, perhaps, are the sections around Key 
West, if you plan on leaving the mainland, Palm 
Beach, Useppa Island, Miami and Fort Lauderdale. 

Hunting in Florida is mostly upland shooting for 
quail with a little turkey hunting thrown in. In 
the Everglades section you will get a little deer, 
wildcat and bear hunting and that is where the 
alligators are found. 

he weather generally good, and the nights are 
not particularly cold, although it will pay to take 
plenty of heavy clothing, as occasionally one 
strikes a chilly spell. 

it is difficult to tell you just what to see on the 
way down. If you plan on going back through 
Maryland and Virginia, the Blue Ridge Mountains 
are well worth taking in. 

There is no charge for fishing in salt water any- 
where. If you want to catch black bass and other 
fresh water species you will have to pay the usual 
Florida license, which amounts to a very few dollars. 
You can get this information locally, 

Captains of launches and vessels who act in the 
capacity of guides have varied charges for their 
services. The average price, we understand, is 
from $20.00 to $30.00 a day. 

Most of the paper shell pecans are raised in 
Louisiana. You will also find English walnuts 
there.and in Florida. Chestnuts and beech nuts 
are strictly northern species and you will not find 
any quantity of them below the central states. 

CAMPING EDITOR. 


BETTER CARRY CAMPING EQUIPMENT 


CAMPER ON TouR EDITOR: 

1 wonder if you would be willing to give me 
some special information. am contemplating 
motoring to Los Angeles in the fall. I oe to 
induce a friend to accompany me, but if am 
unsuccessful I intend to go alone. Some of my 
friends tell me that the desert will be terrible— 
that it is necessary to drive at night there, etc. 
It seems to me that if other people can get across, 
I can; but if you can, and will, give me more in- 
formation about the transcontinental tour than I 
now have, which is practically nil, I shall be appre- 
ciative. 

My idea would be to stop at tourists’ inns. 
rather than to attempt camping, and I[ should like 
to know what you think about that. Are there 
enough of such inns along the route to make fre- 
quent stops possible? Also, what is the route, and 
about how long do you feel it is advisable to travel 
in one day? I have driven to Toronto (175 miles 
one way) from here in a day and returned the next 
day, but I believe that 150 would be about right for 
a longer trip. 

Anna A. McCarTHY. 


Ans.—I am sure that you will find no difficulty 
in crossing the desert country of the Southwest in 
the fall. ; : 

Literally thousands of cars are following this 
route and the ancient dangers have been rather 
well eliminated. Of course, going through this 
country in the heat of summer would be a different 
story. 

I would strongly advise you to carry a good, 
waterproof tent, a gasoline stove, bed and bed- 
ding, and enough equipment to make yourselves 
comfortable, for the reason that distances between 
towns are frequently rather great, and in the West 
you will find that motor camps are quite the thing. 

You are right in supposing that about 150 
miles is far enough to drive on the average. 

CampPiInGc EpITor. 


(END OF CAMPER ON TOUR) 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 27) 

crept steadily forward and at last, from the | 
shelter of a friendly tree behind the bole of | 
which I hid myself, I was able to look over 
the bank. And there, not twenty yards from 
me, crouched the lion—luckily- watching, not 
me, but the native who had first seen him 
and who had directed me to where he 
was. 

I raised my rifle very cautiously, without 
making the slightest sound, and steadying 
the barrel against the trunk of the tree and 
standing on tiptoe in order to get a better 
view, I fired plump at the side of his head. 
It was as if he had suddenly been hit with a 
sledgehammer, for he fell over instantly and 
lay like a log. 

On my calling out that the lion was done 
for, the beaters came running up shouting 
with joy; and although I warned them to be 
careful, as the two lionesses were probably 
still close at hand, they did not seem to 
care in the slightest and in a twinkling had 
the dead lion lifted from the reeds on to the | 
dry bank. Before I allowed anything further | 
to be done, however, I had the patch of | 
rushes thoroughly beaten out; but as no 
traces of the lionesses could be found, we | 
commenced to skin my fine trophy. 

When this was about half done, I decided 
to let Mahina finish the operation, while I 
went on ahead to try my luck either with 
more lions or with any other game that 
might come my way. I followed up the 
river almost to its source, but no more lions 
crossed my path. Once indeed I felt con- 
vinced that I saw one, and gave chase to it 
with all my might as it rushed through the 
long grass; but a nearer view showed me 
nothing more than a huge wart-hog. 








































































“Let’s go rabbit huntin’!!” 


If you've ever said it or gladly agreed to it, you will get a real 
“kick” out’ of a story called “Just Rabbits,” by Captain Paul 
A. Curtis. It’s just about the best thing of its kind we've seen 
ina dozen years. Don’t miss it. You'll find it in 


the February number of 


Field + 
Stream 


You will also find a number of other stories and articles that you will 
thoroughly enjoy, and some of them will give you profitable information 
for your own use. Here are four of them: 


A Method of Luring Deer 


You’ve heard of moose-calling, and a lot of you have done it. But 
do you know that it is possible to “‘call’’ deer? Read this article 
and learn how to dao it. 


Blue Eyed Race Dogs 


Valuable and interesting information about the new kind of sled dog 
recently imported from Siberia, which is proving a great success. 


S I wanted the tusks, which I noticed 
4 4 were very fine ones, I fired but only badly 
hipped him; so I ran up as fast as I could 
and at ten yards fired again. This time I 
missed him entirely, and was puzzled to ac- 
count for my failure until I looked at my 
back sight and found that by some accident 
it had got raised and that I had the 200- 
yards sight up. On rectifying this, another 
shot quickly put the wounded animal out 
of pain. 

Still my day’s sport was not yet over. 
While rambling back through the trees I 
caught sight of a graceful-looking antelope 





in the distance, and on cautiously approach- 

ing closer saw that it was an impala. My | Bear Facts 

stalk was crowned with success, the beauti- An article about bears that will give you some new ideas about them— 
ful animal being bagged without much by Harold McCracken. 


trouble; and on reaching my prize I was 
delighted to find that its horns were much | 
above the average. On another occasion I | 
was fortunate enough to get a successful | 
snapshot of an impala just after it had been 
shot by a friend. 

As it was now growing late, I made all 
haste back to where I had left Mahina 
skinning the lion, but to my astonishment he 
was nowhere to be seen. I fired several 
shots and shouted myself hoarse, all without 
response; and the only conclusion I could 
come to was that he had returned to the | 
camp at the temporary bridge. I according- 
ly pushed on, reaching home long after 
dark; and there I found Mahina safe and | 
sound, with the lion’s skin already pegged | 
out to dry, so that I could not find it in my | 
heart to give him the severe scolding he | 
deserved for having returned without me. | 

Next morning I packed up my trophies | 
and returned to my work at railhead. On | 
my way back I happened to meet one of the FB. 8 8 9 ee rho nennin eg wei dare niece: oh s 9 6:6. ghe @ei0i'. a8 + Ot. Sieg! sine ay 8p ere mene ee ae 
other engineers, who called out “Hello! I 
hear you have got a fine line.” 

My thoughts being full of my adventures bad vg csccsie.’ sb deb 6 oes be bl RUE OMS be ee ee Rak oieih aires Sane sale ireee 
of the day before, I answered “‘Yes, I did; 
but how on earth did you hear of it?” 

“Oh!” he said, “Reynolds told me.” eoeoee ewe ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeseeeeseeeeseee 

“Good heavens,"’ I replied, “why, he | 
left before I shot it.” 


In the Name of Science 


An unusually interesting and informative article in which James 
Lippitt Clark, Asst. Director, American Museum of Natural History, 
describes a hunt, for museum specimens, of the great Osborn caribou. 


Altogether an issue that will delight every man who loves hunting and 
fishing (there’s a lot of material about fishing in it). Don’t miss it. Either 
make arrangements now with your newsdealer to save you a copy or deliver 
it to you; or, better still, just sign the coupon below and send it along today, 
with your cheque or money order. 


FIELD AND STREAM, 
45 West 45th St., New York. 


For the enclosed $2.50 put me on your subscription list for the next 12 
issues, beginning with February. 













































rt Knife 
S-inch blad 
$2.50 


Ideal Hunting 
6-inch blade 
$3.00 


Safety Hunting 
44-inch blade 


meet any outing need. 
Waterproof Matchbox 
Don't take a chance on carrying wet 
matches. This heavily nickeled seam- 
less brass waterproof matchbox keeps 
matches perfectly dry under all con- 
ditions. Opened and closed instantly. 
Handy pocket size. Only 60 cents. 
Catalog Free 
You can get Marble’s Knives or other 
ting Equipment from your dealer. 
Send for free catalog showing complete line. 
MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 
525 Delta Ave., 





When you want a knife, you want one you can depend 
upon to give genuine service year after year. Marble’s 
Knives fill the bill. Nine styles, wide variety of sizes 
and handle construction; in all, 27 different types to 


























land, 
Dealers—stock up 


Gladstone, Mich. 


Assteces,crsend 40c for full sleeBee. 
can postpaid. Theo Berg- 

an, 893 Thurman Street, Port- 
Oregon. 
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Leather Holster 75c extra. F. SE 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION— 
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“Shot?” he exclaimed, “whatever do you 
mean?” 

“Didn’t you say,” I asked, 

| heard I had gota fine lion?”’ 

| “No, no,” was his reply; ‘‘a fine line for 
| the temporary bridge over the river.’ 

We both laughed heartily at the misun- 
derstanding, and when he saw my trophy, 
which was being carried by my man just 
| behind me, he agreed that it was quite fine 
|enough to monopolize my thoughts and 
prevent me from thinking of anything 
else. 


“that you 





| CHAPTER XII 


HOW ROSHAN KHAN SAVED MY LIFE 


On May 12th railhead reached the Athi 
River, where, as there was a great deal of 
miscellaneous work to be done, our head- 
quarters remained established for some little 
time. One day not long after we had 
settled down in our new camp, I was joined 
quite unexpectedly by my friend Dr. 
Brock, who had shared the exciting adven- 
ture with me at Tsavo the night we were 
attacked in the goods-wagon by one of the 
man-eaters. 


| Now Brock had so far not been fortunate 


enough to bag a lion, and was consequently 
most anxious to do so. Shortly after his ar- 
rival, accordingly, he suggested that we 
should go for a shooting expedition on the 
morrow, and that I should trot out for his 
benefit one of the local lions. Of course, I 
said I should be delighted—I was always 
ready for a hunt when it was possible for me 
to get away, and as just at the time we were 
“held up”’ by the Athi River, I could manage 
a day off quite easily. 

So we made the usual preparations for a 
day’s absence from camp—filled our water- 
bottles with tea, put a loaf of bread and a 


|tin of sardines in our haversacks, looked 


carefully to our rifles and ammunition, and 
warned the “‘boys’”’ who were to accompany 
us as beaters to be ready before dawn. I 
decided to make a very early start, as I 
knew that the most likely place for lions 
lay some distance away and I wanted to get 
there if possible by daybreak. We should 
thus have a better chance of catching one 
of the lords of the plain as he returned from 
his nightly depredations to the kindly 
shelter of the tall grass and rushes which 
gat the banks of the river. 


E therefore retired to rest early, and 

just as I was dozing off to sleep one of 
my Indian servants, Roshan Khan, put his 
head through the slit at my tent door and 
asked leave to accompany the ‘‘Sahibs’”’ 
in the morning so that he might see what 
shikar (hunting) was like. This request I 
sleepily granted, thinking that it could make 
little difference whether he came with us or 
stayed behind in camp. As things turned 
out, however, it made all the difference in 
the world, for if he had not accompanied 
us, my shikar would in all probability have 
ended disastrously next day. 

He was a very dusky-colored young 
Pathan about twenty years of age, lithe and 
active, and honest and pleasant-looking, as 
Pathans go. He had been my “boy” for 
some time and was much attached to me, 
besides having a touching faith in my 
prowess in shtkar; probably, indeed, this 
was the reason why he stuck so close to me 
throughout the hunt. 

We breakfasted by candle light and 
managed to get several miles on our way 

toward the source of the Athi before dawn. 
As soon as it was thoroughly daylight we 
extended in line, Dr. Brock, as the guest, 
being placed in the most likely position for 
a shot, while Roshan Khan followed close 
behind me with the day’s provisions. In 
this order we trudged steadily forward for a 
couple of miles without coming across 
anything, though we advanced through 
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many patches of rushes and long grass likely 
to conceal our expected quarry. 

It was most interesting and exciting work 
all the same, as we never knew but that a 
lion might the next moment jump up at 
our very feet. We had just beaten through 
a most hopeful-looking covert without suc- 
cess and had come out on to a beautiful 
open grassy glade which stretched away for 
some distance ahead of us, when I noticed 
a big herd of wildebeest browsing quietly 
some distance to our right. I knew that 
Brock also wanted a_ wildebeest; so I 
whistled softly to him and pointed out the 
weird-looking, bison-like antelopes. 

He came across at once and started off 
toward the herd, while I sat down to watch 
the proceedings. He made a beautiful stalk, 
which was rendered reaily very difficult by 
the open nature of the country, but still 
the wildebeest quickly noticed his approach 
and kept steadily moving on, until at last 
they disappeared over one of the ~ ntle rises 
which are such a feature of the A. . Plains. 


I STILL sat and waited, expecting every 
moment to hear the sound of Brock’srifle. 
Some time elapsed without a shot, however, 
and I was just about to follow him up and 
find out how things were going, when 
Roshan Khan suddenly exclaimed excitedly, 
“Dekko, Sahib, shenzit ata hain!” (‘‘Look, 
Sahib, the savages are coming!’’) 

I was not in the least alarmed at this 
somewhat startling announcement, as the 
Indians called all the natives of the interior 
of Africa shenzi, or savages; and on locking 
round I saw five tall, slim Masai approach- 
ing in Indian file, each carrying a six-foot 
spear in his right hand. On coming nearer, 
the leader of the party eagerly asked in 
Swahili, ‘‘What does the Bwana Makubwa 
(“Great Master’’) desire?’’ 

“Simba”’ (‘‘Lions’’), said I. 

“Come,” he replied, “I will show you 


This filled me w a interest at once. ‘‘How 
far away are they?” I asked. 

“M’bali kidogo” (‘‘A little distance’’), 
came the stereotyped reply. 

I immediately had a good look round for 
Brock, but could see no sign of him; so, in 
case the ‘‘many” lions should get away in the 
meantime, I told the Masai to lead the way, 
and. off we started. As usual, the m’balt 
kidogo proved a good distance—over two 
miles in this case. Indeed, I began to get 
impatient at the long tramp, and called 
out to the Masai to know where his lions 
were; but he vouchsafed me no answer and 
continued to walk steadily on, casting keen 
glances ahead. After a little I again asked, 
“Where are the lions?”’ 

This time he extended his spear in a most 
dramatic manner and, pointing to a clump 
of trees just ahead, exclaimed, ‘Look, 
Master; there are the lions!”” 

I looked, and at once caught sight of . 
lioness trotting off behind the bushes. 
also saw some suspicious-looking thing 3 
the foot of one of the big trees, but came to 
the conclusion that it was only a growth of 
some kind projecting from the trunk. I 
was soon to be undeceived, however, for as 
I started to run toward the trees in order to 
cut off the fast disappearing lioness from a 
stretch of rushes for which she was making, 
a low and sinister growl made me look 
closer at the object which had first aroused 
my suspicions. 


O my surprise and delight I saw that it 

was the head of a huge black-maned lion 
peering out from behind the trunk of the 
tree, which completely hid his body. I 
pulled up short and stared at him. Although 
he was not seventy yards away from me, 
yet owing to the nature of the background it 
was very difficult to make him out, especially 
as he kept his head perfectly still, gazing 
steadily at me. It was only when the great 
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mouth mosens in an angry snarl that I could 
see plainly what he really was. 

Fora ioe seconds we stood thus and looked 
at each other; then he growled again and 
made off after the lioness. As I could not 
get a fair shot at him from where I stood, I 
ran with all my might for a point of vantage 
from which I might have a better chance of 
bagging him as he passed. 

Now by this time I had almost got be- 
yond the surprise stage where lions were 
concerned; yet I must admit that I was 
thoroughly startled and brought to a full 
stop in the middle of my race by seeing no 
less than four more lionesses jump up from 
the covert which the lion had just left. In 
the twinkling of an eye three of them had dis- 
appeared after their lord in long, low bounds; 
but the fourth stood broadside on, looking, 
not at me, but at my followers, who by this 
time were "grouped together and talking and 
gesticulating excitedly. This gave me a 
splendid chance for a shoulder shot at about 
fifty yards’ distance; so I knelt down at 
once and fired after taking careful aim. 

The linoness disappeared from sight in- 
stantly, and on looking over the top of the 
grass I saw that my shot had told, as she 
was on her back, clawing the air and growl- 
ing viciously. As she looked to me to be 
done for, I shouted to some of the men to 
remain behind and watch her, while I set 
off once more at a run to try to catch up the 
lion. 

I feared that the check with the lioness 
might have lost him to me altogether, but 
to my relief I soon caught sight of him again. 
He had not made off very quickly, and had 
probably stopped several times to see what 
I was up to; indeed the men, who could see 
him all the time, afterward told me that 
when he heard the growl of rage from the 
lioness after:she was shot, he made quite a 
long halt, apparently deliberating whether 
he should return to her rescue. Evidently, 
however, he had decided that discretion was 
the better part of valor. Fortunately he 
was traveling leisurely, and I was delighted 
to find that I was gaining on him fast; but 
I had still to run about two hundred yards 
at my best pace, which, at an altitude of 
more than 5,000 feet above sea-level, leaves 
one very breathless at the end of it. 


HEN the lion perceived me running 

toward him, he took up his station 
under atree, where he was half hidden by some 
low bushes, above which only his head showed. 
Here he stood, watching my every move- 
ment and giving vent to his anger at my 
presence in low, threatening growls. I did 
not at all like the look of him; and if there 
had been another tree close by, I should 
certainly have scrambled up it into safety 
before attempting to fire. 

As a matter of fact, however, there was 
no shelter of any kind at hand; so, as I 
meant to have a try for him at all costs, I 
sat down where I was, about sixty yards 
from him, and covered his great head with 
my rifle. I was so breathless after my run, 
and my arms were so shaky, that it was all 
I could do to keep the sight on the fierce- 
looking target; and I thought to myself, as 
the rifle barrel wabbled about, “If I don’t 
knock him over with the first shot, he will 
be out of these bushes and down on me like 
greased lightning—and then I know what 
to expect. 

It was a most exciting moment, but in 
spite of the risk I would not have missed it 
for the world; so, taking as steady an aim 
as was possible in the circumstances, I 
pulled the trigger. Instantly the shaggy 
head disappeared from view, and such a suc- 
cession a angry roars and growls came up 
out of the bushes that I was fairly startled, 
and felt keenly anxious to finish him off 
before he could charge out and cover the 
short distance which separated us. I there- 
fore fired half a dozen dhste into the bushes 
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at the spot where I imagined he lay, and 
soon the growling and commotion ceased, 
and all was still. I was confident the brute 
was dead; so I called up one of the men to 
stay and watch the place, while I again 
rushed off at full speed—jumping over 
such rocks and bushes as came in my way— 
to have a shot at a lioness that was still in 
sight. 


| es this time my followers numbered about 
thirty men, as when one is hunting in 
these plains natives seem to spring from 
nowhere in the most mysterious manner and 
attach themselves to one in the hope of ob- 
taining some portion of the kill. By signal 
I ordered them to advance in line on the 
thicket in which the lioness had just taken 
refuge, while I took up my position on one 
side, so as to obtain a good shot when she 
broke covert. The line of natives shouting 
their native cries and striking their spears to- 
gether soon disturbed her, and out she 
sprang into the open, making for a clump 
of rushes close to the river. 

Unfortunately she broke out at the most 
unfavorable spot fram my point of view, as 
some of the natives masked my fire, and I 
had consequently to wait until she got al- 
most to the edge of the rushes. Whether 
or not I hit her then I cannot say; at any 
rate, she made good her escape into the 
reeds, where I decided to leave her until 
Brock should arrive. 

I now retraced my steps toward the spot 
where I had shot the lion, expecting, of 
course, to find the man I had told to watch 
him still on guard. To my intense vexation, 
however, I found that my sentry had de- 














serted his post and had joined the other men | 


of the party, having become frightened 
when left by himself. The result of his dis- 
obedience was that now I could not tell 
where lay the dead lion—or rather the lion 
7 I believed to be dead. 

ut I 


trophy; so I began a systematic search, 


had no intention of losing so fine a | 


dividing the jungle into strips and thus | 


going over the whole place thoroughly. The 
task of finding him, however, was not so 
easy as might be thought; the chase after 
the lioness had taken us some distance 
from where I had shot him and, as there were 
numbers of trees about similar to that under 
which he fell, it was really a very difficult 
matter to hit upon the right place. 

At last one of the men sang out joyfully 
that he had found the lion, at the same time 
running away from the spot as hard as 
ever he could. A number of those nearest 
to him, both Indians and natives, had more 
courage or curiosity, and went up to havea 
look at the beast. I shouted to them as I 
hurried along to be careful and not to go 
too near, in case by any chance he might 
not be dead; _ they paid little heed to the 
warning, and by the time I got up, some 
half-dozen of t Aen were gathered in a 
group at the lion’s tail, gesticulating wildly 
and chattering each in his own language, and 
all very pleased and excited. 


ON getting near I asked if the lion was 
dead, and was told that he was nearlyso 
but that he still breathed. He was lying at 
full length on his side, and when I saw him 
at close quarters I was more delighted than 
I can tell, for he was indeed a very fine 
specimen. For a moment or two I stood 
with the group of natives, admiring him. 

He still breathed regularly, as his flanks 
heaved with each respiration; but as he lay 
absolutely still with all the men jabbering 
within a yard of him, I assumed that he was 
on the point of death and unable to rise. 
Possessed with this belief, I very foolishly 
allowed my curiosity to run away with my 
caution, and stepped round to have a look 
at his head. The moment I came into his 
view, however, he suddenly became pos- 
sessed of a diabolical ferocity. 
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With a great roar he sprang to his feet, 
as if he were quite unhurt; his eyes blazed 
with fury, and his lips were drawn well 
back, exposing his tusks and teeth in a way 
I hope never to witness again. When this 
perilous situation so unexpectedly devel- 
oped itself, 1 was not more than three paces 
away from him. 

The instant the lion rose, all the men fled 
as if the Evil One himself were after them, 
and made for the nearest trees—with one 
exception, for as I took a step backward, 
keeping my eye on the infuriated animal, 
I almost trod on Roshan Khan, who had 
still remained close behind me. Fortunately 
for me, I had approached the lion’s head with 
my rifle ready, and as I stepped back I 
fired. The impact of the .303 bullet threw 
him back on his haunches just as he was in 
the act of springing; but in an instant he 
was up again and coming for me so quickly 
that I had not even time to raise my rifle 
to my shoulder, but fired point blank at 
him from my hip, delaying him for a second 
or so as before. 

He was up again like lightning, and again 
at the muzzle of my rifle; and this time I 
thought that nothing on earth could save 
me, as I was almost within his clutches. 
Help came from an unexpected and uncon- 
scious quarter, for just at this critical 
moment Roshan Khan seemed all at once to 
realize the danger of the situation and sud- 
denly fled for his life, screaming and shriek- 
ing with all his might. Beyond all question 
this movement saved me, for the sight of 
something darting away from him diverted 
the lion’s attention from me and, following 
his natural instinct, he gave chase instead to 
the yelling fugitive. 

Roshan Khan having thus unwittingly 
rescued me from my perilous position, it 


| now became my turn to do all I could to 
| save him, if this were possible. 
| time than it takes to tell the story, I had 


In far less 


swung round after the pursuing lion, 
leveled my rifle and fired; but whether be- 
cause of the speed at which he was going or 
because of my over-anxiety to save my 
“‘boy,”’ I missed him completely, and saw 
the bullet raise the dust at the heels of a 
flying Masai. Like lightning I loaded 
again from the magazine, but now the lion 
was within a spring of his prey, and it 
seemed hopeless to expect to save poor 
Roshan Khan from his clutches. 


B pend at this moment, however, the 
terrified youth caught sight of the brute 


| over his left shoulder, and providentially 
| made a quick swerve to the right. 


As the 
lion turned to follow him, he came broad- 


| side on to me, and just as he had Roshan 


Khan within striking distance and was about 
to seize him, he dropped in the middle of 
what would otherwise assuredly have been 
the fatal spring—bowled over with a broken 
shoulder. This gave me time to run up and 
give him a final shot, and with a deep roar 
he fell back full length on the grass, stone- 
dead. 

I then looked round to see if Roshan 
Khan was all right, as I was not sure whether 


| the lion had succeeded in mauling him or 


not. The sight that met my eyes turned 
tragedy into comedy in an instant, and made 
me roar with laughter; indeed, it was so 
utterly absurd that I threw myself down on 


| the grass and rolled over and over, convulsed 


with uncontrollable mirth. For there was 


| Roshan Khan, half-way up a thorn tree, 
| earnestly bent on getting to the very top- 
| most branch as quickly as ever he could 
| climb; not a moment, indeed, was he able 


to spare to cast a glance at what was hap- 
pening beneath. 

His puggaree had been torn off by one 
thorn, and waved gracefully in the breeze; a 
fancy waistcoat adorned another spiky 
branch, and his long white cotton gown was 
torn to ribbons in his mad endeavor to put 


as great a distance as possible between him- 
self and the dead lion. As soon as I could 
stop laughing, I called out to him to come 
down, but quite in vain. There was no 
stopping him, indeed, until he had reached 
the very top of the tree; and even then he 
could scarcely be induced to come down 
again. Poor fellow, he had been thoroughly 
terrified, and little wonder. 

My followers now began to emerge from 
the shelter of the various trees and bushes 
where they had concealed themselves after 
their wild flight from the resuscitated lion, 
and crowded round his dead body in the 
highest spirits. The Masai, especially, 
seemed delighted at the way in which he 
had been defeated, and to my surprise and 
amusement proved themselves excellent 
mimics, some three or four of them begin- 
ning at once to act the whole adventure. 
One played the part of the lion and jumped 
growling at a comrade, who immediately ran 
backward just as I had done, shouting ‘‘Ta, 
Ta, Ta” and cracking his fingers to represent 
the rifle-shots. Finally the whole audience 
roared with delight when another bolted as 
fast as he could to Roshan Khan’s tree with 
the pseudo lion roaring after him. 


A’ the end of these proceedings up came 
Brock, who had been attracted to the 
place by thesound of the firing. He was much 
astonished to see my fine dead lion lying 
stretched out, and his first remark, was, 
“You are a lucky beggar!” Afterward, 
when he heard the full story of the adven- 
ture, he rightly considered me even more 
lucky than he had first thought. 

Our next business was to go back to the 
lioness which I had first shot and left for 
dead. Like her mate, however, she was 
still very much alive when we reached her; 
so I stalked carefully up to a neighboring 
tree, from whose shelter I gave her the 
finishing shot. We then left Mahina and 
the other men to skin the two beasts, and 
went on to the rushes where the second 
lioness had taken cover. Here all our 
efforts to turn her out failed; so we reluctant- 
ly abandoned the chase and were fated to 
see no more lions that day. 

Our only other adventure was with a 
stolid old rhino, who gave me rather a 
fright and induced Brock to indulge in some 
lively exercise. Separated by about a hun- 
dred yards or so, we were walking over the 
undulating ground a short distance from 
the river, when, on gaining the top of a 
gentle rise, I suddenly came upon the un- 
gainly animal as it lay wallowing in a hollow. 
It jumped to its feet instantly and came for 
where I stood, and as I had no wish to shoot 
it, I made a dash for cover round the knoll. 

On reaching the top of the rise, the rhino 
winded my companion and at once changed 
its direction and made for him. Brock lost 
no time in putting on his best pace in an 
endeavor to reach the sheMer of a tree which 
stood some distance off, while I sat down 
and watched the exciting race. I thought 
it would be a pretty close thing, but felt 
confident that Brock, who was very active, 
would manage to pull it off. 


Wwe he got about half-way to the tree, 
however, he turned to see how far his 
ursuer was behind, and in doing so put his 
oot in a hole in the ground, and to my 
horror fell head over heels, his rifle flying 
from his grasp. I expected the great brute 
to be on him in a moment, but to my in- 
tense relief the old rhino stopped dead when 
he saw the catastrophe which had taken 
place, and then, failing (I suppose) to 
understand it, suddenly made: off in the 
opposite direction as hard as he could go. 
In the meantime Brock had got to his 
feet again, and raced for dear life to the tree 
without ever looking round. It was a most 
comical sight, and I sat on the rise and for 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Reform in 
Game Legislation 


THE YEAR 1927 IS A LEGISLATIVE YEAR 


AME legislation will receive serious attention in most 
states and, to serve the purpose intended, should be 
framed on modern, constructive lines, which involve ~ 


Simplification of Game Codes— ‘f voted exclusively to game development 
Reduce the law to its lowest terms and preservation and not diverted to 
expressed in simple language that the other purposes, 


layman can understand. Expansion of Game Breeding — 


Discretionary Power to Game Support of game breeding should be 


Authorities—Permit administrative de- greatly increased. 

partments to fix minor regulations and Developmeni of Refuges —The best 
to meet unusual conditions as they arise. insurance for a continuing supply of 
Uniform Regulations — Regulations game is in numerous well selected and 
should generally be state-wide and uni- properly managed refuges. 

_— and —— with adjacent states Control of Vermin—Production of a 
eS > supply of game without protection from 
Centralized State Control—County natural enemies is not economical. 


or local control is usually ineffective. Adequate Patrol Service—Law en- 


Safeguarding of Game Funds— forcement is one of the first essentials 
Sportsmen’s license funds should be de- .{, of an efficient game protective system. 





The facilities of the American Game Protective Associ- 
ation for supplying data and information on which to 
frame legislation are offered to game commissions,,sports- 
men’s clubs and others interested. Tell us your problems. 


THE AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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American Game Protective Association, THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
Woolworth Building, New York City (Abbreviated) 

Gentlemen : I believe that a sportsman should 

I enclose $........ ............t0 cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 1. Never in sport endanger human life. 

i . ipti i 2. Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. | Zeerthe lineal ilatsaak Melia: weit tir hotter laws, end up 

Baigeten (ten, nteting hold the law-enforcing authorities. 2 
Publication in American Game 4. Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
saa oa feelings. 
Field and Stream $3.00 5. Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Outdoor Life 2.50 6. Never be a fish-hog. > 
Outdoor Recreation .................----...:0 re 3.00 7. Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
Sportsmen’s Review (Wkly) (Trapshooting) 4.50 fusing to purchase trophies. : 
Sportsman’s Digest Pe ee 1.50 8. pe A and record the natura) history of game Pp 
circle arcund publication wanted. of science. 4 ‘ 

- are already z subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 9. Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. Signed 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to “AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. Address 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 50 cents for Canadian postage ; $1.00 for foreign postage 
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NEW METHODS OF 
FISH PLANTING 
By O. Van Wyck 


HE size of the trout and the quality 
of fishing to be had in Glacier Na- 
tional Park demonstrates conclusive- 
ly that their new system of planting 
eggs instead of live fry has been successful. 
Moreover, it has opened a way to make 
possible the stocking of mountain lakes 
and streams that were heretofore inaccess- 
ible, and to do it more efficiently and 
economically than by any other method. 

That means that good sport will be con- 
tinuous as the years roll by. No matter 
how thoroughly the waters may be fished 
there will always be fishing because streams 
and lakes continually are being stocked. 

In undertaking the work of stocking 
Glacier National Park by the new system, 
there were many problems to be faced. Mr. 
Jas. P. Brooks, Assistant Superintendent 
of the Park, gave considerable time and 
thought to the project. He was confronted 
with the problem of getting fry into very 
inaccessible places. It was comparatively 
easy to stock lakes which could be reached 
by pack-horses, but in planting wilderness 
waters, these methods could not be em- 
ployed. Co-operating 
with Mr. W.. T. 
Thompson, Super- 
intendent of the 
United Fisheries 
Station at Bozeman, 
Montana, a plan was 
worked out whereby 
eyed eggs could be 
introduced to waters 
inaccessible to the 
planting of fry. 

The initial experi- 
ment consisted in 
ae: one million 
lack spotted (red 
throat) trout eggs. 
The eyed eggs were 
received at Glacier 
National Park from 
the Yellowstone 
Hatchery, trans- 
ferred to small cases 
suitable for horse 
gn and taken 

y auto-truck to 
various’ disbursing 
centers. From there 
they were taken by 
pack-horses to the 
ends of trails nearest 
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This department is the fisherman's own for 
the discussion of everything concerning fresh 
and salt water angling. New methods, kinks 
and tips valuable to other fishermen are wel- 
comed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accompanied 
by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











the water for which they were intended. 
Here they were transferred to still smaller 
packs which were carried in on the backs of 
men. 

At this point, several complications arose. 
The eggs had to be iced to retard their de- 
velopment. This was none too simple a 
problem, but was solved by the carrying of 
extra pack-loads of ice. More work and 
more men needed. Then followed a fight 
through dense alder thickets and heavy 
bush, which had to be penetrated in order 
to reach the goal. The packs weighed 
from forty to sixty pounds and in the hot 
brushy country the load undoubtedly felt 
twice as heavy to the toiling men. The 
country is extremely wild and occasionally a 
questing grizzly disputed the right of way 
through his private huckleberry patch. 

But, success followed and in all instances 
the eggs were planted successfully. Natural 
spawning habits of the fish were simulated. 
Selecting a gravelly beach or bar, a small 


Saving weight by emptying the contents of two cans of eggs into one 















hollow was scooped in the gravel in from one 
to three feet of water and about five hun- 
dred eggs were placed in the depression. 
The eggs were then covered with coarse 
gravel to a depth of one to three inches, 
where the water floated swiftly. A V 
shaped troth made of boards was placed 
upstream to retard the flow of the water 
where the eggs were being deposited in a 
swift current. In cases where gravel was 
lacking, the eggs were planted without 
covering, in sheltered spots in the rocky 
clefts. 

The results have been carefully checked 
and demonstrate conclusively that the work 
has been highly successful. Further ex- 
periment has developed the system to such 
a point of perfection, that with improved 
man-packs and egg cases, any body of 
water, no matter how distant, or how 
difficult the way, can be planted. 

Since the inception of this system, four 
seasons ago, more than two million eyed 
eggs have been planted. This is in addition 
to the hundreds of thousands of live fry 
which have been placed in waters accessible 
by motor-truck. The result is that there is 
sport for the angler anywhere in the Park. 
Trout averaging from five to eight pounds 
in weight are commonly caught, the species 
being cut-throat, rainbow and brook trout. 
This would seem to 
indicate an abun- 
dance of natural food, 
but the authorities 
have not been satis- 
fied with that supply 
and have introduced 
aquatic vegetation 
and fish food into 
many waters which 
has resulted in rapid- 
ly increasing the fish 
supply. 


|* is to be hoped 
that those in 
charge of fish plant- 
ing work in sections 
of the country where 
lakes and stream are 
inaccessible will fol- 
low the example of 
what has been done 
in Glacier National 
Park. 

This system, which 
was worked out by 
some thought and 
effort, proves again 
that ‘‘where there’sa 
will there’s a way.” 
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LOOKING FORWARD 


RADITION has it that New Year’s 

resolutions are made to be broken. And 
history proves it. In the vast majority of 
cases they are battered beyond recognition 
before the ground hog makes his appearance 
in early February. 

But the breaking of a resolution is as 
normal and human a procedure as the mak- 
ing of it. Let’s analyze it. We come in 
from a holiday week banquet and smoker 
at the unearthly hour of 3.30 A. M.; groggy, 
miserable, and, in general, a first class 
wreck. Can't sleep. Tongue feels like a 
feather mattress. Large sized headache. 
Cramps. Nerves on edge. The stage is 
all set for resolutions! So we make them. 

No more banquets, we say with due sol- 
emnity. Smoking is bad for the nerves 
and heart, so we'll cut that out, too. Then 
there’s the matter of sleeping. We don’t 
get nearly enough of it, so we'll get to bed 
early. And that’s that. 

We've all been through it, and yet 
strangely enough, we still go to banquets 
and smoke and keep late hours. 
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The trouble with the usual list of resolu- | 
tions is that the mental hazard is too great. | 


It’s like pheasant shooting: When a huge 
cock goes rattling out of the cover, dragging 


in its wake several feet of tail, you want | 


that bird so badly you try overhard. You 
shoot ever so carefully, you think, but the 
shot charge merely whistles through the 
bird’s tail. The prospective victim (who 
really had you half licked in the beginning) 
just pulls in his ears, chuckles softly, and 
puts on full steam ahead for the next 
county. If you can’t hit pheasants, better 
practice on mud hens. 

Now that’s the way it is with resolutions. 
If the hard ones stump you, try yourself on 
some of the easy ones. 

It gives us pleasure to submit a nice list 
of easily accomplisned resolutions. They 
may be looked upon in the light of pleasant 
duties; pleasant, but extremely profitable 
to all members of our craft. If you keep 
rigidly all the points enumerated below, 
please pass your copy of this issue to some 
brother whom you suspect of remissness in 
this respect. In that way you will help in 
the great work of conservation. Here are 
the resolutions: 

1. Join a Fish and Game Protective 
Association and support it faithfully. 

2. Assist in the work of planting streams 
and lakes in your locality, particularly the 
ones you fish and thus help deplete. 

3. Become a self appointed wild life 
protector. See to it that no violations go 
on in your vicinity unreported. Do every- 
thing in your power to help bring fish and 
game hogs to the door of justice. 

4. Help clean up and keep clean your 
fishing waters. Many a lovely trout brook 
is ruined by an unsightly refuse dump on 
its banks and in its waters. Where streams 
are being wilfully polluted by industries, 
stir up sentiment to eliminate the nuisance. 
If enough people kick, you'll get action. 

5. Establish a personal length limit for 
game fish. Trout six or seven inches long 
may be taken legally in most states. 
That’s pretty small. Eight or nine inches 
is better. Also, a ten inch bass is really a 
youngster; why not throw them back under, 
say, thirteen or fourteen inches? 

6. Lend a helping hand to the chap who 
wants to get started. Tell him what tackle 
to buy and how to use it. Don’t laugh at 
his failures, show him how to avoid his mis- 
takes. Each new angler is a potential 
conservationist. Moral: more anglers, 
better fishing. 

7. Enter into the competitive spirit in 
angling. Enroll yourself in the FIELD 
AND STREAM National Fishing Contest 
the first time you take a large fish. Don’t 
let your partner put it over on you by taking 
a prize with a smaller fish than you caught— 























You haven’t 
fished ’til you’ve 
tried this one 


T’S the new Meisselbach 
Flyer—the last word in 
level-wind reels—and only 


$7.50. 


Lively asa cricket, smooth- 
running, noiseless, not a par- 
ticle of vibration, and built to stand a life-time 
of hard use. 


The level-wind mechanism travels in a 
closed, reinforced channel. The arbor is of 
rust-proof brass. Frame is of heavily nick- 
eled brass and all bearings of eternal phos- 
phor-bronze. (Guaranteed forever against 
any defects in material or workmanship. 


Here’s a reel that will add to every fisher- 
man’s joy and skill. See it, spin it, best of 
all, fish with it—and you’ll agree it’s the best 
fishing reel buy you ever saw. 


Illustrated folder free on request. Also 
the famous ‘‘Bite Book’’—how to make ’em 
bite, by a famous fisherman for fishermen. 


THE A. F. MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 
11 Taylor Street ELYRIA, OHIO 





















































































. Foss Frog Wiggler $1.00 
No. 12 4% os., 1/0 hook 
Larger hook if ordered. 


Feed the fishes 


Foss’s 8-course dinner ! 


It is not many months since the first Foss 
Frog Wiggler sold wriggled its way past the 
nose of its first bass. 


But this “eight-course dinner” lure is 
already the main topic of conversation 
wherever casters congregate. 


Dealers say the Foss Frog Wiggler sets a 
new high mark in piscatorial effectiveness; 
that never before has a lure so quickly 
and completely won unfailing response 
from the fickle, finicky, finny folk of 
fishdom. 


Here’s the menu—the eight ‘‘courses” 
you can set before them—and without 
even untying your line! 


<a 1st—Just as received with 
== bucktail fly. 


2nd—With bucktail and 
two strips of fly-rod pork 
rind buttoned to the little 
studs to form legs. 





3rd—Same as No. 2 
with fly-rod pork on 
curve of hook, 


<< ” 4th—With bare hook only. 


e G —>=>- 5th—With bare hook and two 
—. fiy-rod pork strips for legs. 


a 


6th—With brass pork 
rind impaled on hook 
and buttoned to cen- 
ter button, 


7th—Same as No. 6 
—with two fly-rod 
pork strips for legs. 





8th—Same as 

_~ No. 5—with 

- SS ee, bass size pr 
~~ ——= strip u 

: length on 

curve of hook. 


All you need is one lure shown at the top 
of the page. No. 11, weighing 34 oz. will 
cast well for the novice user of heavy 
tackle. No. 12 is for the more skilled user 
of light tackle. And a bottle of bass size 
pork strips, and a bottle of fly rod pork 
strips, 45c each. 


If your dealer has not yet stocked the Frog 
iggler, use the coupon. 


AL. FOSS 


Originator, Patentee and Manufacturer 
of the Pork Rind Minnows 


9516 Quincy Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


AL. FOSS, 
9516 Quincy Ave., Cleveland, O. 


My dealer has not yet stocked the Foss Frog 
Wiggler. Send me....No....price $1.00 each, 
and .... bottles Bass size and .... bottle fly-rod 
pork strips, price 45c each, 


Bip Gomler fess cccscccccccsccce Asedeesecatares- | 
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just because you failed to enter yours. 

Commenting on the seventh point in this 
list of resolutions, we want to say that we 
believe you are going to be pleased with 
the conditions of the 1927 Contest. We're 
| keeping it secret now, until plans are fully 
| worked out, but the announcement will 
appear in one of the spring issues. Watch 
for it. 


GUT POINTS 
By L. E. Ader 


NEXPERIENCED persons who have 
been told that fishing leaders are made 

of catgut, have been grossly misled. They 
are not. The cat has nothing to do with 
the industry. In fact, so long as puss 
minds her own business and keeps out of 
our creels, we anglers should be willing to 
vindicate her of any odium attached to our 
sport because of hername. Let us therefore 
pass kitty over to the hunters who will give 
her what she richly deserves if she doesn’t 
keep away from the birds. 

Of course, all old timers know that the 
gut used for making leaders is the product 
of the silkworm. It is assumed, too, that 
they know most of the following points, so 
this information is compiled largely for the 
benefit of the beginner. 

The center of the silkworm industry is 
and has been located in Spain for genera- 
tions. There, the secret of producing gut 
for angling and surgical purposes has been 
jealously guarded. Manufacturing methods 
are passed from father to son, so it is pretty 
certain that the children of families living 
in the towns which produce the world’s 
supply of silkworm gut will have their 
trade cut out for them. The worms are 
raised from eggs to maturity and fed on 
mulberry leaves, which is their native food 
plant. When they are about ready to spin 
their cocoons they are placed in a vinegar 
pickle, which kills them and renders the 
gut in the silk glands pliable. The worms 
are then pulled apart and the liquid silk 
drawn into long strands by a process known 
intimately only by the workers. That is 
the principle of making natural gut. 

Drawn gut is so termed because in 
making it natural strands, which are apt to 
be somewhat irregular, are drawn through 
a steel die, which cuts off all projecting 
gut and makes each strand smooth, round, 
and nearly perfect. Only the finest strands 
of gut are drawn, and these are used largely 
for the points on tapered leaders. They are 
graded from 1X through 2 and 3X, down to 
as fineas4X. Ordinarily, the points on 7% 
or 9 foot tapered dry fly leaders, are made of 
3X drawn gut. 

The grades of natural gut are as follows: 
Rafina, extra light trout; Fina, light trout; 
Regular, medium trout; Padron 2, heavy 
trout; Padron 1, regular bass; Marana 2, 
heavy bass; Marana 1, light salmon. Im- 
perial and Hebra are extra heavy and select 
grades of superfine gut. Hebra is very 
scarce and expensive and the limited quanti- 
ties obtainable are made up into the choicest 
salmon leaders for use in water where the 
fish run heavy. The terms Marana, Padron, 
etc. are Spanish trade names used to design- 
ate gut grades to dealers and are seldom 
used in the retail trade. 

To determine whether a strand of gut is 
round, twist it between the fingers, grasp- 
ing it at each end. If the gut does not 
change form, but appears cylindrical 
throughout, it is a good strand of gut. If, 
however, it resembles a corkscrew or spiral, 
reject it. It is flat in places and will not 
serve your purpose. 

Gut occasionally shows discolored spots, 





particularly toward the ends. Reject any 


| such strands, as this discoloration is apt to 
| be a weakness and will ruin any leader in 
| which you use it. 


Remember that the gut from which 
leaders are made is capable of bearing its 
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maximum strain only when soaked in 
water. Therefore, never test a strand of 
gut when it is dry. 

Silkworm gut is said to depreciate notice- 
ably in two or three seasons time, even 
though it has not been used. If properly 
cared for, however, leaders and gut points 
will be found to have a much longer life 
than if neglected. Never put gut next to 
any leather other than chamois skin, for the 
reason that the chemicals which have been 
used to tan the leather have a deleterious 
effect on the gut. The best way to keep 
gut for the winter is to place it in onion 





No sir, reader, fishing leaders are not 
made of cat gut. Puss is vindicated 


skin or wax pap6r envelopes and away 
from natural and artificial light. 

If you have any question about the 
strength of gut which has been kept for 
sometime, employ the following tests: 
Look at the color. If it is slightly yellowish 
or straw color, the chances are it is going 
bad. Double a strand up making a sharp 
turn in it and notice how it acts, If it 
breaks off sharply and leaves a fractured 
strand adherring to the break, it is gone, 
reject it. 

Leaders that have been kept for some- 
time, but do not show any apparent signs 
of depreciation, may often be restored by 
rubbing them with a chamois cloth which 
has been soaked in glycerine. The gly- 
cerine tends to restore some of the natural 
oil which has dried out making the gut 
hard and brittle. 

If you want to be absolutely certain of 
results, never use a leader which you feel is 
not as strong as it should be. Buy a small 
quantity of leaders at the beginning of the 
season and use them up, replenishing your 
supply later on so you will not have to 
carry them over. 


pie tal gna a leader may seem to be 
perfectly sound when dry, but upon 
soaking it a test will show that it is really 
decayed and breaks easily, so be sure to 
test every leader before using. 

Leaders should never be left in a wet cast 
box for any length of time as they are apt 
to heat up and this process hastens decay. 

Keep all gut and leaders away from the 
light as that also has a tendency to spoil 
them. 

Remember that the leader, and this is 
particularly true in fly fishing, is always a 
most important part of your outfit. It 
must be finely and carefully made. If 
constructed of poorly selected gut and tied 
together with bulky knots it will be de- 
tected by the fish. If, on the other hand, 
it has just one weak spot in it, it will break 
at the wrong time and allow your fish to 
escape. So, when buying leaders put a 
little time and thought on the subject and 
there will ke no regrets later. 
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ROMAN FISH PRICES 
By Ladd Plumley 


ILLIAM RADCLIFFE, in_his 

“Fishing from the Earliest Times,” 
E. P. Dutton and Company, gives in his 
unusual and valuable work many inter- 
esting facts concerning the amazing prices 
paid in Rome for feasts among the 
great, as well as the amazing prices paid 
for fish. Sturgeon, Turbot and particularly 
mullet brought fairly staggering prices, and 
were it not that the authorities quoted are 
reliable we should be inclined to think that 
we were reading as wild ‘‘fish stories”’ as any 
that have ever been told. 

Roman epicures seem to have had a kind 
of frenzy for eating and serving mullet at 
their feasts. And it is recorded by Sueton- 
ius that three mullet, they surely must 
have been unusually fine fish, brought the 
equivalent of about $1200. 

But this period in Roman history was a 
period of almost inconceivable extrava- 
gance, particularly in the matter of feasts 
among the great. An ordinary supper given 
to his friends by Lucullus cost about $8,000, 
and a dinner given to the Emperor Vitelliys 
by his brother included 2,000 choice dishes 
and. 7,000 birds, aside from the fish course. 
The cost of the entertainment given by his 
brother to this emperor when he entered 
Rome has been estimated at nearly $400,000. 

At the Roman feasts the fish course be- 
came the hour when ordinary serving 
vessels were changed to silver and gold. 
As many as forty different species of fish 
were served at a certain dinner. With the 
serving of the fish the mystical flowers were 
brought in and hung up by fair youths, 
meaning that everything now said by the 
host and the guests would be inviolate and 
not repeated away from the feast. Mu!let 
and other fish worth more than their weight 
in the coin that purchased them were 
frequently served. 

Cato complains of the times when “a 
fish fetched more than a bull.” And 
Pliny states the price of one mullet, the 
equivalent of over $300, equalled the cost 
of nine bulls. 

These enormous prices for fish, however, 
were for fish of unusual size and quality, 
fancy prices. And mullet were not generally 
served at great feasts or at tables of the 
great unless weighing over two pounds. 
When mullet much exceeded that weight 
the price rose to fabulous figures. 

A mullet that weighed 4% lbs., an un- 
usual weight for that fish, was bought by 


Octavius at a fish auction for the equivalent | 


of about $200. And in the reign of Claudius 





LET WERE WORTH MORE THAN 
THEIR. WEIGHT IN ROMAN COIN 


a mullet, weight not stated, was actually 
sold for the equivalent of about $320. 

It is little wonder that fish dealers in 
Reme became wealthy. Some of these 
who were favorites with renowned epicures 
and givers of feasts acquired great fortunes 
and took their place among the great. 

But the fishermen who caught the fish 
seem always to have been lowly toilers, 
who, while providing the most expensive 
of luxuries fer the great, gained for them- 
selves but a frugal and bare living. 
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Shakespeare 


CRITERION 
Level Winding Reel 


Now Onty9 5~ 
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Worlds Greatest Reel Value! 


O matter what you are willing to pay for a reel, 

you cannot buy one that is more reliable or 

more satisfactory in its every performance than this 

Shakespeare product. All working parts are accurate 

to a precision of less than one-thousandth of an inch. 

Its action is swift, smooth and powerful, 

running with that silence which eloquently 
attests its consummate perfection. 


The Criterion reel marks that point of 
merit beyond which a reel can be elaborated 
and embellished but not improved from a 

























FAVORITE id 
a utility standpoint. Its low cost is made 
ONLY $1.50 possible by its production in large numbers 







Of standard Shake- 
speare quality, with 
eee 
silent gears — - 
anced crank and 
sliding steel click— 
Capacity 100 yards. 
Write for— 






and by the use of specially designed auto- 
matic precision machinery. 


This same policy applies to all Shakespeare 
tackle — reels, rods, lines and lures. By 
making only one quality (absolutely the 
best that can be made) and by producing 
in the very large quantities which American 
anglers demand, Shakespeare actually is 
able to supply the World’s finest tackle at 
by far the lowest retail prices. 


Send for “‘TACKLE TRIUMPHS”’ — a 
new FREE Book of Value to All Anglers 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
500 Pitcher Street KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


S. 


FINE FISHING TACKLE 









































Shakespeare Company 
500 Pitcher St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Gentlemen: Send me tpaid 3 
“TACEEE Oni = postpaid your new FREE BOOK 
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high-standard American fly tackle developed by Weber has prob- 
bly been the foremost influence in promoting the rapid growth of fly 


casting in this country. Weber rods, reels, lines and flies are designed strictly 
for American conditions. If you are clinging to outworn European ways, 
learn true American methods with fit American tackle and we will improve 
both your art and your catch. Our encyclopedic catalog points the way. 


If your dealer doesn’t carry Weber’s standard flies 
and luring novelties, let’s get acquainted by mail. 


60 Page Color Catalog— NOT Free: 


72 


Man-tied 
Salmon Flies 


Genuine Scotch workman- 
ship, absolutely true to 
pattern. Sizes 4 to 8, $7.25 
dozen; Sizes 2 to 1/0, 
dozen. 
Double Hooks 
75c extra. 


ONE-U 


Spinner-and- 

fly built in a sin- 
le unit. Non- 
ling. Spinner 

sizes, land 2, 12 

fly patterns. 


35¢ ea. 


Weber’s 
Deer Fat 
Line Dressing Book 


Genuine deer fat saturated 
in felt pages ofleather cov- 
ered book. Floats line. In- 
despensable for dry fly— 
fine for bait casting. Pre- 
serves line, prevents pick- 
ing up of water. The slick- 
estlittlegadget everBQ 
tucked in your kit. 


Jamison Barbless Hooks 

supplied on order without 

extra charge on all flies 

listing at $2.50 or more 
per dozen. 


ALL GOODS PREPAID. 


Dealers by institution, it is plain that thei 


You must send 25¢ for this sumptuous 
book, bedutifully illustrating all the Weber 
Lifelike staples and exclusive specialties: 
But you get your quarter back TWICE! 
Because with the book we send you FREE 
any 25¢ fly (our choice, or you name pat- 

tern, color and size.) Then be- 

sides, if you order goods from 

this ad or the book, we credit 

you 25¢ on the order. 


Our Values 


Supreme:— 


Strictly \ 
American 
Cain River Salmon 


—has a killing record. 6 ae- 
sorted patterns on card, 
Single hook, $3.60 card. 
Double hook, $4.50 card. 

















Vacuum Dressed Line 


Most satisfactory made. 
Nokinks. Dressed through 
andthrough, highest qual- 
ity, Brown. 100feet. Level 
C—$5.00 E— $4.00 
D— 450 F— 3.75 


Weber Special Perfect 
Balance Fly Reel 


Exclusive design — perfec- 

tion from every stand- 

Double Taper point. —— a 

Bronze bushed; click. 

HCH, $10.00, HDH,$9.00. Trout, $7.00. Bass $8.00, 
HEH, $8.00. Salmon, $9.00, 





Straintest Leaders 


6in round metal carrying 
box with moistener pad. 
Level. Trout, 6 ft. $2. Bass, 
42 ft. $2. Salmon, 9 ft. $6. 
ens Fly Tapered, 7/2 ft. 


Light Open Spool Reel 

Only moderate priced full 

organs a — 100 ft. 
.line. Very durable 

and satisfactory.. $3 





per box of6, $3. 
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This should be understood: As the world’s largest fly tackle 
volume busi of 
dealers and jobbers must be our most vital consideration. 





However, in the present sweeping increase in fly-casting interest, dealers’ stocks, 


nationally speaking, are not keeping 


ce with sales opportunity and the convert’s thirst 


for information. The beginner in particular seems overwhelmingly insistent on cor- 
respondence and advice from factory headquarters. Itis therefore the keynote of 
the Weber policy and advertising to invite direct correspondence for catalog dis- 
tribution and initial relationship, thereafter advising local purchases wherever 
dealers’ stocks are adequate. Merchandising history reveals that such cultivation 
of the public operates infallibly for your store's benefit and full jobbing service — 
thereby fulfilling our main objective of “dealers and distributors first”. 


WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO., Stevens Point, Wis. 


**If Weber Makes It 


— a Fish Takes It’’ 


Also Operating: FROST FISHING TACKLE COMPANY 
KINNICKINNIC TACKLE COMPANY 


A FREAK TROUT 


! 
} 
| Wipe pte so often an angler runs across one 


of nature’s abnormalities in the way of 
a fish. It may be an unusually developed 
under-jaw, which is a rather common 


| occurrence, an abnormally large caudal fin, 
| a twist in the spine, or a partially, or wholly 
| albino specimen. 


Seldom, however, do we see anything 


| like the head of the trout portrayed in the 
accompanying illustration. 


Head of a freak brook trout, sent in by 
Dr. Charles H. Riggs 


This chap looks like the second rate 
fighter who forgot to duck. Generally, 
pe oll fish are eliminated early in the 
game and do not grow to a large size. This 
fish was the exception. It reached the 
weight of 24 Ibs. and was, to all intent and 
purposes, a normal, healthy specimen. 

The following letter was sent us by Dr. 
Chas. H. Riggs of Hartford, Connecticut, 
who caught the fish. The capture is 
interesting and unusual and it is hoped 
that if any of our readers run across any 
similar fish in their angling, they will send 
us a photo and short description. These 
matters are always interesting to the an- 
gling fraternity. 


FIsHING EDITOR: 

I mail with this the head of an ordinary, 
or rather extraordinary, brook trout caught 
by myself recently in the Green River Re- 
gion, New Brunswick. 

My guide knew nothing of skinning a 
fish so I could not preserve the entire 
specimen. Indeed, the weather was so 
vile I did not make a very good job of 
drying even the head. It seems to be some 





curiosity among the fishermen to whom I 
| have shown it. 

Being one of your “devoted readers” 
| etc., also a subscriber, I thought it might 
| be of sufficient interest to FIELD AND 
| STREAM to make a photo of the same. 
Later, I want to send the head to a 
professor of biology in Columbia University, 
so I will ask you kindly to return it to me. 

The fish was caught at the mouth of the 
Thoroughfare in First Lake, one of a series 
of five or six or more lakes which empty 
into the Green River, northeast of Edmunds- 
| ton. It weighed 24 pounds, was fat and 
full of fight. 

(SIGNED) Chas. H. Riggs. 


MUSEUM ACQUIRES ZANE 
GREY FISH COLLECTION 


NE of the finest collections of mounted 

big game fish in the world, gathered by 
Zane Grey, the novelist, over many years, 
has been presented to the American 
Museum of Natural History. The fish 
number about 200 and are valued at about 
$100,000. Most of them were caught by 
Mr. Grey himself and include the largest 
fish known to American sportsmen. The 
collection is now at Mr. Grey’s home at 
Lackawaxen, Pa. Collections of well mount- 
| ed fish are only too rare and the acquisition 
| of these specimens will prove a valuable 
| asset. 
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LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
HIBERNATION OF BASS 


FisHING EDITOR: 

I went out yesterday (October 29th) for minnows, 
and I could not see a single one, while two weeks 
ago there seemed to be plenty. Have they hiber- 
nated already? I went after black bass using 
worms and bass bugs, and got neither bite nor 
rise. Should black bass hibernate as early as this? 
If they have, is there any use of looking for more 
bass fishing this fall? I have always supposed 
that October was a good month for small-mouth 
bass, but have not had much success in fishing 
waters here. Our principal place is a mill pond, 
about half a mile long, part of which is rocky 
and part of which is mud bottom. Do rock bass 
hibernate before black? 

J. P. SAMSON. 


CoMMENT: I think the statement you implied 
about minnows hibernating is perhaps correct. 
When the first hard frost comes in the autumn 
they get torpid and do not move much until the 
following spring. Sometimes you can get them by 
stirring up rocks and dredging around in muddy 
places. 

I do not think you will have any success with 
the black bass using bass bugs at this time of the 
year. It is getting late in the season for any con- 
sistent results in bass fishing although you may 
take them on a warm day. Try trolling deep 
with spoons and under-water plugs, and also still 
fishing with worms. Occasionally one gets a 
little bass fishing during the first part of November, 
but generally October ends it. 

Rock bass are very similar in their habits to black 
bass, and while I have not made a personal observa- 
tion in this matter, I think you will find that the 
two species hibernate about ‘the same time. 

FISHING EDITOR. 


STARTING YOUNG 


FisHING Epitor: 

Inclosed find picture of Jimmie Smothers of 
Delaware, Ohio. He is seven years of age and 
loves to fish and camp. This picture was taken 
at Sage Lake, Michigan where he spent two weeks’ 
vacation with Mr. and Mrs. F, C. Johnson of 
Delaware, Ohio. Jimmie is delighted in reading 
and looking at the pictures in FIELD AND STREAM. 
Would appreciate having his picture printed in 
FIELD AND STREAM. 

F. C, JoHNSON 


Jimmie Smothers, brother 
He’s only seven, but we'll say 
he knows his stuff 


little 
anglers. 


Meet 


ComMMENT: You bet we'll publish the photo of 
little Jimmie Smothers. He's a seasoned veteran, 
apparently, though only seven. There's nothing 
like getting an early start, Jimmie. By so doing 
you get in a lot more fishing than the lad who waits 
till he’s in his ’teens. We extend our congratula- 
tions and hope you become proficient in every 
branch of the angler’s art. 

FisHING EDITOR. 


ON HOOKING CHANNEL BASS 


FISHING EDITOR: 

The article by Mr. Fred Fletcher, of the staff of 
the Herald-Tribune, appearing in your August issue, 
entitled ‘ “Inside Dope”’ on striped bass and channel 
bass fishing is altogether orthodox and highly in- 
teresting. However, the caution that he utters so 
Pointedly in his discussion of channel bass technique 
as to giving the fish ample time to hook himself, 
while in order, may lead to two serious errors if, in 
my humble judgment, it is carried too far or per- 
sisted in too long. 

It may result in the failure of the angler to derive 

ull measure of joy from the noble sport by 
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reason of setting the hook too deeply inwards and 
again, such a procedure is hardly fair to that mighty 
seaman, Mr. Scionops Ocellatus, who, I submit, in 
all justice, is entitled to his chance for “‘life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness.”” Of course we all 
realize full well that in the fishing game no hard or 
fast rules can be set up, and that circumstances 
varying with the different localities and conditions, 
alter cases— more so in the salt water game than 
possibly anywhere else. Nor am I criticizing Mr. 
Fletcher's article, which as stated is strictly ortho- 
dox on the point in question. What I am seeking 
to do is to sound a further word of caution in the 
interest of the highest development of this sport 
as well as on behalf of the too oft ten neglected rights 
ef our friend Mr. Scionops. 

What is the result of too long a wait after one 
feels the unmistakable news telegraphed up the 
line that the channel bass is investigating the bait 
far out in the blue deep? As all surf anglers know 
it is the usual custom of the fish to grab the bait 
in the forepart of his mouth, roll it around a bit 
and run off 10 to 15 feet, stop and mouth it again, 
doubtless passing back to the rear and crunching 
down on it with his powerful molars. This done 
he usually starts madly seaward—almost any ex- 
perienced angler can tell whether his intentions at 
this point are serious or not. me times a second 
or even third stop is made, and then the dash to 
deeper water begins. Mr. Fletchet’s advice as to 
keeping a taut line all the time is the A. B. C. rule 
of the surf sport. If one does so, he can nine times 
out of ten tell exactly not only what the fish is 
doing, but better still, what he is going to do. 

It is true that the average novice in the surf game 
(and others as well) due doubtless to his previous 
fresh water fishing experience, is prone to yank 
at the first feel of his quarry. This is a mistake, as 
Mr. Fletcher so clearly points out. 

In my judgment, the best time to set the hook 
(with of course many exceptions depending on the 
particular news relayed by the taut line) is at the 
start of the rush following the first stop. If the 
fish are fairly plentiful it is very sporty to match 
wits with one at the first “feel” for in this way the 
hook, when it does catch, is in the lip at the side of 
the mouth. The advantage of yanking at the second 
rush is that the hook is set in the forepart of the 
mouth and the fish can fight to his heart’s and 
strength’s content. 

Just picture the effect of a longer wait! The bait 
passes into the gullet or even far down in the stom- 
ach and the wire or gut leader forces the fish’s mouth 
open as the battle goes on. Mr. Scionops does not 
have a chance, either to rid himself of the hook 
or to put up the fight of which he is capable. And 
goodness knows he has a small chance even under 
the most favorable conditions. 
thrilling experience than to get a sizable bass on a 
light line of ample length, well hooked forward, and 
see jae what sort of cavorting he can do. 

But for the sport’ s sake, give him his chance by 
not tearing all his “innards” out just as he starts 


o “strut his stuff.” 
W. D. Apams. 


COMMENT: Mr. Adams evidently is an experienced 
surf fisherman and his letter bears the weight of 
authority. Anglers who come forward with sug- 
gestions which promote the cause of good sports- 
manship are real conservationists. They believe 
in sport for sport’s sake. This is right in line with 
FIELD AND STREAM’S slogan “Don't Fight Your 
Fish and Game—Give Them a Fighting Chance." 

We are glad you like Mr. Fletcher's article, 
Mr. Adams, and thank you for your letter. 

FISHING EDITOR, x 


LOW WATER FISHING PROBLEM 


FIsHING Epitor: 

I wish you would tell me how to catch trout in 
the warm season when the creeks are low and the 
trout have gathered at the cool places, that are 
fed by small streams flowing from springs. 

I have found that they will not bite on worms, 
minnows, or flies. They seem to be full of eatables. 
I would also like to know what time of day is best 
to fish for trout in these spring fed gathering places. 

The trout I am seeking information about are 
brook trout. They were put in this creek about 
three years ago and are now between seven and 
thirteen inches in length as they were of various 
sizes when planted. There are probably some 
larger and some smaller, but that is the general 
length. I read every edition of Fretp _AND STREAM 
as it can be bought at several places in this town. 

WILBUR PATTERSON. 


ComMENT: Choose the early hours from sun-up 
to 8 or 9 o'clock and the twilight time from the song 
of the first whippoorwil until you cannot see your 
fly strike the water. Those times are most apt to 
prove profitable to you. Keep out of sight at all 
times. Crawl on your hands and knees if neces- 
sary. If wading, fish up stream and stoop down 
as low as you can, I think you will find the dry 
fly more efficacious than the wet, but this is not 
always true. If you use wet flies employ those that 
are very lightly dressed, such as the spider fly, 
which was described in the Fish and Fishing De- 
partment of the December issue. Strive to cast 
daintily and without undue splashing. 

You are not apt to catch these fish on live bait 
except after a freshet, but if you do get them on 
worms and minnows you are not going to get much 
of a thrill out of it. Pit your skill against theirs. 
Make it a game of wits. And when you commence 
to catch these trout, as you will if you stick to it, 
you are going to derive a lot of satisfaction from 
your angling. 

SHING EDITOR. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 


I know of no more | 
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“There may be better baits 
than Hildebrandt’s Spinners, 
but if so, I ain’t found ’em— 


’cause I seem to get fish when 
other folks don’t.” 


Hi. Hildebrandt pore a lot of good 

the new edition of 
Hildebrandt’s Hints and shows the 
entire line of Hildebrandt Spinners, 
Flies and Specialties—some of them in 
colors—tackle that has caught fish 
consistently for more than 30 years. 
He sends it FREE to folks interested 
in catching more game fish of any 
kind. You'll enjoy every word of it. 


John J. Hildebrandt Company 
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Florida Fishing Films 
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You’ve Ever Seen 
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Just the thing for Fishing and Hunting 
>lubs n Organizations, 
For increasing attendance at dinners and 


Fishing on Florida Reefs 
Fishing in Florida Lakes 


Barracuda, Mutton fish and Mackerel. All 
taken on Barbless Hooks and landed with 


Other Releases 
Muskellunge, Trout and Bass. 
and Atlantic Salmon. 

Rainbow Trout 
Each release is full of thrills, and a powerful 
lesson in conservation and sportsman-like 


fishing. 

Only a small service charge of $5.00 for use 
of each release. Advertising posters 
furnished. 


Write at once for details and datings 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO., 


739 S. California Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE MAN-EATERS OF TSAVO 
(Continued from page 66) 

the second time that day laughed till my 

sides ached. 

After this we returned to the scene of my 
morning’s adventure, where we found that 
the invaluable Mahina had finished skin- 
ning the two lions. We pp made 
our way back to camp with our trophies, all 
of us, with perhaps the exception of Roshan 
Khan, well satisfied with the day's outing. 
Whenever afterward I wanted to chaff this 
“‘boy,’’ I had only to ask whether he would 
like to come and see some more shikar. He 
would then look very solemn, shake his 
head emphatically and assure me “Kabhi 
nahin, Sahib” (“‘Never again, Sir’’). 

(To be continued in the February issue) 


Re printed by arrangement with The Macmillan Company 
and Macmillan and Company, Limited. 





“He threw himself back on his 
haunches, preparing for a spring, 
at the same time curling back his 
lips and exposing his long tusks in 
a savage snarl. I knew that I had 
not a moment to spare; so I threw 
the rifle up to my shoulder and 
pulled the trigger. Imagine my 
utter despair and horror when it 
did not go off!”—From the next 
instalment of ““THE MAN-EATERS 
oF TsAvo.”’ This story began inthe 
September issue.. We will furnish 
back issues containing the story 
as long as they last at the regular 
news-stand price of 25 cents. 











MUD PUDDLES 
(Continued from page 11) 


the whole process had been out of step; 
the slain duck had nearly reached the water 
before the sound of the gun came floating 
across the marsh. And then a long, hiss- 
ing, ripping sound announced to me some 
forty yards too late that ducks always 
select the time to sail over your head when 
you are busily watching something else 
instead of attending to business. 

A pleasant time was evidently being 
had by all that bright, warm October 
opening day—that is, all except me and 
those in my immediate neighborhood. It 
is a noticeable fact in duck shooting that 
the fellows in other locations, wery remote 
locations, invariably get more shooting 
than you do. Sober reflection would show 
one that eleven consecutive shots fired 
rapidly but in irregular intervals and 
gradually fading diminuendo might, and 
very likely do, mean nothing more than 
that one oe spoonbill has passed some 
seven hunters, too high to be hit by the 
first one and much too high to be hit by 
the last one. 

You, sitting duckless in your irritating 
blind, with the sky empty and cheerless, 
are satisfied that an unkind providence 
has once more stuck you in the only spot 
in that whole darn swamp area where there 
are no ducks. 

To while away the time I held my wrist 
watch and counted shots for one minute. 
From the near-by roar of some big gun 
over in the Sequoia to the feeble pop of 
some fowling-piece half way to McKitt- 
rick, there ran just thirty-two shots in the 
sixty seconds, indicating that somewhere 
somebody was shooting at ducks none of 
which I had seen for more than ten minutes, 
which is equal toa half a morning. 

After which computation 1 ‘hastily and 
agonizingly slammed in two shots at a pair 
of gadwall even then well over my head and 
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on their way. After viewing the increased 
speed of said birds I decided profanely that 
I would cease such arithmetrical problems. 

Came, eventually, the magic hour of 
eight and pick-up time. Hoarse voices re- 
sounded oer the marsh, imploring Bill or 
Jim or Buddy to inform some invisible 
yearner ‘‘Where in hell did that high one 
go that I saw fall right in this spot, damn 
it to Yuma!” To which other hoarse 
voices replied cordially, ‘‘How the hell do 
I know? I got two sprigs down within 
seventy yards of my blind and both of ’em 
were deader’n Kit Carson and I can’t 
find either one of 'em. What you know 
about that?” 

So I climbed out into the nice, oozy, 
clingy mud and girded up my boot-straps 
and went still-hunting for the odd eleven 
or twelve birds that I had knocked out 
of theair. The net result was that I did not 
find a single duck that had fallen more than 
one hundred yards away from my blind, 
thanks to tules, greasewood, fresh morning 
breeze and a number of ambitious hawks, 
crows and buzzards. 

And so back to the hardships of the club- 
house with its electric lights, electric stove, 
radio and all the comforts of a home with- 
out any of home’s drawbacks. 


LIONS AND THINGS 
(Continued from page 21) 


never eaten about two pounds of raw veal, 
you don’t know what’s good. I happened 
to have some salt in my chaps pocket that 
I carried along in case any of my dogs got 
hold of strychnine, and I sprinkled some 
salt on that meat and lit into it. Good? 
Words fail me! Old Jess wasn’t long follow- 
ing suit, and as he chewed he grinned. “If 
your mother could only see you now— 
robbin’ lions of their raw meat. That’s 
what I call wild!” 

When we had stowed away all the veal 
we could eat, we hung the carcass up out of 
each of the dogs, for in their condition they 
would have gorged and refused to take any 
more interest in the lions. The fresh lion 
tracks were numerous around the calf, and 
for a second or two the excited dogs did not 
know which way to go. Old white Florence 
suddenly got it straight and went up the 
side of the mountain, crying every jump. 
The pack harked to her and felt my blood 
begin to boil. 

(To be concluded) 


UTILITY ROD FOR FLORIDA 
FISHING 








(Continued from page 23) 


caught a bass weighing ten pounds, but it 
had come to be looked upon as a tale in- 
vented by the owners of summer resorts 
who used it as a lure to attract gullible 
anglers. 7 

When, on my first day at Apopka, I 
landed a bass that Paes | the scales at a 
little better than twelve pounds, I thought 
I had broken the world’s record. To my 
amazement the man from whom I had 
rented the boat was disappointed because I 
had not caught a big one! I found after- 
ward that a bass of twenty pounds is not a 
rarity in these lakes. : 

At Leesburg, Mt. Dora and Tavares this 
chain of lakes is at its best. The bass are 
of the big-mouth variety. While they 
are not always as sturdy fighters as their 
Northern relatives, due to the greater 
warmth of the water, they make up in 
size for what they lack in ambition. The 
headwaters of the St. John’s River as 
reached from Orlando and Kissimmee over 

ood roads offer a different proposition, for 
ae the water is swift and the bass are hard, 
fast fighters. 

A battle with a six-foot garfish, a ponder- 
ous mudfish or an alligator that has snapped 
in irritation at the plug sometimes lends 
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variety to a day’s fishing. Also, it must be 
remembered that the cypress trees, trailing 
their garments of moss, provide a beauty of 
background for this exceptional fishing that 
cannot be equaled in any other part of the 
world. 

The trolling rod, surf rod and fly rod all 
have their uses in Florida. But if I can 
have but one of all the store I treasure so 
carefully, give me a five-foot bait casting 
rod and I will rest happy and content, 
knowing that I can take with it a wide 
variety of fish, no matter where I happen 
to be. It’s a great little rod and the 
handiest of all for general Florida fishing. 





WHEN DO WE EAT? 
(Continued from page 37) 


does not look thick enough, and there you are! 

It isn’t so hard to learn to cook out of 
doors, but it is hard to keep a clean camp 
while doing it. Try to plan things so that 
you can keep washed up as you go along. 
Time the cooking of the different articles 
of food so that all your meal is ready at the 
same moment. Use common sense—and 
above all use good temper. One spoiled 
dinner will not mar the entire trip, but one 
very cross sentence from the mouth of the 
cook may. 

You have heard of the person who was 
out for a nice, peaceable time and meant to 
have it if he had to fight for it. Well, you 
go camping to have a nice, peaceable time, 
you know. And didn’t one of the prophets 
say “Better a dinner with herbs where love 
is than a three-rib roast with a grouch on’’? 





A CENTURY OF SHOTGUNNERY 
(Continued from page 32) 


from a professional arms designer. 
it, and welcome, dear millionaires. 

Anybody else who wants free information 
on how to get increased range and pene- 
tration from a shotgun and ammunition 
having the same general appearance as 
that now in use is also welcome to an answer, 
the answer is, use shrapnel. 

It is perfectly possible and comparatively 
simple to produce at a price within your 
means a shrapnel to be fired from a lightly 
grooved cylinder-bored shotgun barrel, 
said shrapnel to go as a solid missile for a 
predetermined distance and from there 
to discharge its load of shot at the mark. 
There is the solution of the problem of 
increasing the range—even to hundreds of 
yards—and of getting killing penetration 
too. 

But, of course, a little expense is attached 
even there. If you are averaging five hun- 
dred shells a year at the club and in the 
field, you will have to cut down the number 
of your shots to,say ten per year. That will 
make each one cost the same as two boxes 
of shells. At that price, only fifty times as 
much as at present, you can have shrapnel 
and your heart’s desire in range, pattern 
and penetration. 

Yes, you can have it and welcome; I 
don’t want it. Asa plaything the good old 
shotgun has given me half a century of 
joy—even the good old muzzle-loader with 
its accompanying toys hanging all over 
one’s person. 

Guns and shotgunnery, as they were and 
as they are, will suit me and many others 
until Saint Peter, holding the gate ajar, 
admonishes that there is to be no gunning 
beyond. 


Take 





OUR POISONOUS SNAKES 
(Continued from page 13) 


Particularly in our Southern States, where 
the powerful diamond-back rattler, growing 
to a length of eight feet, can drive its fangs 
with considerable force. In climbing over 
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ledgy puaces, it is well to note just where you 
are placing your hands. In the South it is 
important to use care in stepping over fallen 
trees, as the moccasin loves to bask on 
fallen timber. 

Pure carelessness, ignorance of woodcraft, 
the wearing of low shoes and negligence in 
wearing leggings in hazardous areas produce 
most of the snake bites in this country. 

Fortunately, our poisonous serpents are 
generally mild-tempered and seek to escape 
when disturbed. The big rattlers of the 
South flash into combat attitude when 
disturbed, but they are creatures of the open, 
lacking the sheltering crevices of escape of 
the Northern types. This means, of course, 
that they are all the more easily detected. 
Then again, the warning rattle is a fortunate 
part of their make-up. 

All that I ever take with me as a safe- 
guard while tramping through areas in- 
fested with poisonous serpents—and these 
are usually sections where the average hunter 
or fisherman seldom goes—is carried in the 
breast pocket of my khaki shirt. It con- 
sists of a safety razor blade, a small rubber 
ligature, a small bottle of distilled water 
and a vial of crystals of permanganate of 
potassium, the latter no larger than the 
joint of one’s little finger. 


ND what would I do, in case of accident? 
Simply this: apply the ligature above 
the bitten part, open the fang punctureswith 
the blade, massage and suck the wound, and 
then shake up a few crystals of perman- 
ganate in the bottle of water, washing the 
wound with a few drops at a time of this 
amethyst-colored solution. After twenty 
minutes of this treatment, the ligature 
must be removed. 

There is a serum for treatment, but at the 
present it is rare and difficult to obtain. 
This scarcity will soon be remedied through 
the cooperation of several scientific institu- 
tions and adjustment of government tech- 
nicalities preventing the general utilization 
of serum produced by Brazilian specialists. 

The production of this serum embraces 
no mere theory or guesswork. Horses are 
repeatedly injected with minute quantities 
of snake poison. These injections are car- 
ried on for months. The amount of venom 
for each injection is gradually increased. 

After about eight months’ time, the in- 
jected animal will endure several times a 
dose which would be deadly for an untreat- 
ed animal, and it is then rated as immune. 
Nature has created, within its blood, an 
anti-toxic or fortifying element to combat 
the steadily injected toxin. 


Rive from these horses is subjected to a 
filtration process which retains, in con- 
centrated form, the anti-toxic element, 
and this is sealed in small glass vials. 
When injected into a snake bite victim, 
the serum immediately produces an im- 
munity equivalent to that of months of 
treatment with the horse. Anti-venomous 
serum has reduced fatality among treated 
cases of accidents in Brazil to the extent of 
approximately ninety-five per cent—in a 
country where the dangerous serpents have 
proportionately longer fangs and more 
virulent poisons than the four ‘“‘kinds’’ we 
have listed for the United States. 

Look carefully over the accompany 
illustrations and note the difference between 
the rogues and the guiltless. The former 
are a menace to mankind and should be 
treated as such. Never forget that the 
bite of any of the four poisonous species of 
snakes may mean death. There is, how- 
ever, no reason why the sportsman should 
not show the same tolerance for our harm- 
less serpents—and they are many—as for 
the birds and other wild creatures he passes 
by. Most snakes are decidedly beneficial. 
They have their place in nature’s scheme of 
things and should be allowed to live. 


| 
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Into every product there go the three 
fundamentals—materials, design and 
fabrication. 
And into many there goes a fourth con- 
stituent. That of Good Intent on the part 
of the manufacturer. ‘ 
And it is this final constituent that 
enables the product, in the hands of 
users, to give double service—double 
satisfaction. . 
And if Good Intent could in some manner 
be measured or gauged, we know that the 
Kermath Marine Motor would found 
to have an abundant over supply. 4 
For every energy, every ability of this 
organization is directed to making the 
Kermath Marine Motor the best marine 
motor that can possibly be built. 
3 to 150 H. P. 
$135 to $2300 Ff. o. b. factory 
“A Kermath Always Runs” 
Kermath Manufa Company 
5888 Commonwealth Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
11 E. Wellington St., Toronto, Ontario 
New York Display Rooms 
50 W. 17th Street, New York City 


A Kermath Always Runs 
M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 
Mounting with real 

Heads, animals, birds 
mounted, skins tanned and made 
into rugs and ladies’ furs. Game 
heads, fur rugs, etc., for sale. List. 
All supplies for taxidermists. Open 
mouth heads for rugs, scalps for 


mounting. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


e7 eT Sport! 


For Red-Blooded Folks! 
Send for price list and 
illustrated folder. 

Bows and Arrows Since 1918 
Wolverine Archery Tackle 
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Where Buildirig Boats 
Is a Calling —*- 


Boating—the greatest sport in all the world! 
Dunphy Boats are designed and built by men 
who believe that—who live that as their 
calling. When you buy a Dunphy Boat you 
can feel sure that it is worthy of boating. 
The new Dunphy Boats for 1927 are ready. 
Write for illustrated catalog. 


Dunphy Sand Dab 


Length—18 feet. Shallow draft tunnel stern. 
Runs in 11 inches of water. Beaches any- 
where, the propellor is protected. Salt water 
equipped. Room for 9 passengers. Equipped 
with 4 cylinder 15 H.P. Universal Motor 
with electric starter. Makes 15 miles an 
hour. Hull is cedar planked, brass and 
copper fastened, mahogany finished. 
$1,275.00 F. O. B, Eau Claire. 


Lightweight Outboard 
Motor Boat 


A boat that’s famous among fishermen. 
Steady and seaworthy with wide, flat floor 
to stand on while casting. Rows easily while 
trolling. Very speedy. Ideal for light twin 
motor. 

Length—16 feet. Weight—less than 200 
pounds. Woods—best white oak and north- 
ern cedar. Decks and stern corners cast 
aluminum—will not twist, warp, split or 
rot. Stern braces from gunwales to transom 
—impossible for planking to pull away. 


[ 


Dunphy 26-Foot Runabout 


Roomy cockpit forward with 2 leather up- 


holstered seats. Steering wheel and all con- 
trols operated from forward seat. Rear 
cockpit has 1 leather upholstered seat and 
2 wicker chairs. Hull 1s double-planked 
mahogany, brass and copper fastened. 
Equipped with 6 cylinder 100 H.P. Marine 
Motor. Makes better than 30 miles an hour. 
$3,200.00 F. O. B. Eau Claire. 

The Dunphy line includes launches, out- 
board motor boats, canoes and row ats. 
Dunphy Boats have been famous for more 
than forty years. All of them represent 
outstanding values. 


DUNPHY BOAT MFG. CO. 
Dept. Bl Eau Claire, Wis. 


DUNP 


"famous for forty 
for boats years [4 
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TAKING BASS FROM A DESERT 
(Continued from page 29) 


tary success, it was decided that we were a 
little too close to shore. Furthermore, our 
attention had been attracted in a most 
annoying fashion to exultant voices from a 
boat about half a mile distant, which indi- 
cated unmistakably that not merely one or 
two fish had been landed but three, all dur- 
ing our period of quiet. 

To the accompaniment of much rattling 
of chain we pulled up the mossy stone that 
served as an anchor and cautiously rowed 
to within a respectful distance of the party 
that had surpassed us by two hundred per- 
cent. Our stay was not for long, however, 
for all hands concluded that we were not 
close enough to the weeds. It seems that 
these Marina bass have developed the 
exasperating habit of lying in wait on the 
confines of their submarine gardens, whence 
they sally forth seeking whom they may 
—- fish hooks or no—or so Robbie sur- 
mused. 


yh our luck continued against us for 
another hour. Little by little, however, 
the combined intelligence of the party, led 
by Robbie, constructed a_ theoretically 
perfect system for landing the fish and a 
likewise theoretically perfect location in 
which to carry out this operation. This 
happy circumstance was not arrived at 
without many tries. We proceeded in our 
quest for fish by the trial and error method. 

The chief change, which all finally agreed 
to, was to cast for said bass instead of 
practicing still-fishing. This, as Robbie 


explained, gave an artificial wiggle to the | 
sometimes groggy mud-suckers and caused | 
friend bass to strike with greater abandon. | 
When we had moved for the second time— | 


on this occasion to a quiet arm of the lake, 
where there were no distracting voices from 


more successful fishermen—we found that | 


We began | 


our luck had changed indeed. 
landing 'em rapidly. 


After several fish had been landed there | 
was another lull, and a fellow’s mind was | 


apt to wander. My meditctions on the 
soothing rhythm of the waves lapping the 
side of the boat were suddenly terminated 


by a strike, while at the same instant | 


Robbie began an animated discussion on 
how to bring the fish into the boat. 
proceeded with my customary dexterity to 
land the fish, but my method was too slow 
and cumbersome. 


| prt ately Robbie siezed my rod and 
together we brought in a crappie that 
would have done credit to any fisherman on 
the lake! He was, in fact, a close rival of 
the big bass with which W. S. had started 
the day. Our delight at landing this 
second major prize was so great as to over- 
shadow any hard feeling that might other- 
wise have developed as a result of the 
volunteer services which I enjoyed in 
bringing the fish aboard. 

Even the most amateurish of fishermen is 
—or has been—aware of a certain inde- 
finable feeling of hostility that marks the 
relationship Sebeens the most successful 
and other members of a fishing party. 
Consequently, a veracious record of this 
expedition must confess to real envy felt 
by Robbie and myself for the former's 
father, whose catch far exceeded ours. 
He had slipped into the gunny sack that 
we had slung over the side of the boat no 
less than eighteen fish (the exact number is 
unknown for reasons which will be dis- 
closed later), whereas the other two of us 
together had caught less than that total. 

A very delightful intermission, which 
came after the favorable turn in our luck, 
consisted in having lunch on shipboard, so 
to speak. While there were not stewards to 
bring around the tea and crackers, we 
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mouth bassofFlorida’'s 
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Heddon 


Salt Water Rods 
of Tempered Bamboo 


Thelast word. The only salt water rods 
made of = brown-tone Tempered 
Bamboo, Light and heavy weights. Strict 
conformity to various Club Regulations. 
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Here is a letter we received 
from a lady from way out west. 


Gentlemen : 


y boys were so delighted with 


the ri -Zip Shooters that they or- 


dered from you, that I am enclosing 
a check for one dozen more, I want 
each of their friends to have one 
also, please send these as soon as 
possible. 


Thousands of boys 

are made happy 
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t from us or 
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AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO., Dept. 66, Colu s. 
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fared as well as if there had been. Robbie 
sat in the stern and dispensed the provender 
with impartial hand. 

In due course, fishing was resumed with 
gusto. Each fisherman found himself re- 
peatedly dipping into the mossy bait box 
for mud-suckers. There was no question 
about the value of casting as compared with 
still-fishing. But W.S. continued to main- 
tain the lead. 

Just as his ingenuity had been displayed 
in devising explanations for failure of the 
fish to bite, so now Robbie came forward 
with one of the most diplomatic strokes of 
the entire expedition. He frankly admitted 
that his father had caught the largest 
number of fish, but said that the honors 
should be divided equally with me, inas- 
much as I had landed a greater variety 
than any other member of the party. A 
count disclosed that I had bass, crappie 
and sunfish to my credit, whereas the rest 
of the party had only bass. It was a com- 
paratively empty honor, however. Variety 
is as nothing compared with quantity. 

In due time the sun sank down toward the 
west and the shadows began to creep out 
from the base of -the rock-strewn hills. 
We laid aside our tackle with the feeling 
of a task well done, a goal achieved despite 
obstacles. Having stowed away the rods, 
the almost empty bait box was cast aside, 
the moss spreading out on the water like 
garlands from a Venetian carnival. 


E now approached that unannounced 
but universally recognized climax of a 
fishing trip—hauling in and counting our 


fish. As the schoolboy’s mouth waters at | 
the thought of Christmas candy, so every | 


true fisherman’s gastronomic apparatus 
starts salivary operations the moment he 
realizes that the day’s fishing is done and 
the fish are to be counted. To WS5., 
recognized champion of the expedition, fell 
the honor of heaving the gunny sack out of 
the water.and into the boat. 

When he had performed his task, we 
poured the contents of the bag out on to the 
floor of the boat, to discover alas that half 
the birds had flown! Horror of horrors, 
the sack contained a small hole, which 
repeated attacks from within had made 
larger, and through this perhaps a dozen of 
our fish had escaped. 

What a fall was there, my countrymen. 
It took no character analyist to tell what 
W. S. was thinking of. Only the restraints 
of lifelong orthodox training prevented a 
complete explosion of that reserve com- 


partment of the vocabulary seldom used in | 


so-called polite society. On the other hand, 
Robbie, with unfeigned delight, ,.burst into 
roars of laughter, declaring that this was 
the best joke of his life. 

Frantically I scanned the remaining fish. 
Yes, there was my crappie. “Thank 
goodness,”’ I cried, “all is not lost, even 
though we will never know how many fish 
we did catch.” 

It was a chastened and humbled trio 
of fishermen that made their way back to 
camp that evening. The putt-putt of the 
motor as we cut through the placid water, 
which was now reflecting the purple and red 
of the evening sky, had lost the joyous note 
that marked our outbound trip. The very 
desert seemed to cry to us from the boulder- 
strewn hills, ‘‘You may do such an absurd 
thing as fishing in the desert if you wish, 
but you can’t get away with it!” 





ON THE MISSISSIPPI DELTA 
(Continued from page 38) 


on the farther side swam over to the edge 
of the sedges and waited watchfully. A 


slight breeze nad sprung up, starting a little | 


ripple. 
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I maneuvered around the edge of the | ° 


pond until I had the wind behind me. Then | 
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I slid down on my back in the pirogue and 
an instant later heard it scrape the last of 
the sedges as we drifted out into the open 
water. I lay on my back, gazing up into 
the sky where the sun half peeped through 
clouds, and listened to the plopping of the 
ripples against the side of the boat. 

I hardly knew how to get up again without 
turning the Vixen over—that was why I had 
given her the name. But that was not a 

roblem which had to be solved just yet. 
f was launched on the adventure now. 
wouldn’t capsize any quicker on the other 
side than if I tried to get up now. Besides, 
over there I would be among the ducks. 
We drifted on, it seemed for an hour. 

I tested the Vixen gently, rolling my 
weight the slightest little bit from side to 
side. Finally I edged an eye over the 
gunwale. I was right in the edge of the 
ducks. A dozen or so saw me and took 
flight. Others sat up straight, with necks 
craning. Those farther away were still 
disinterested. I wondered if I could get the 
gun and shoot. The little twenty lay under 
me; also, I would have to come to shooting 
position. 

Then I slid down again and took it easy, 
enjoying the novel sensation of knowing 
that your boat is drifting through a raft of 
ducks, all of which are watching you. 
Many of them were actually only a few feet 
distant, although invisible. Knowing that 
they were there, I could just feel the ducks 
around me. 


I LOOKED over again. They had split into 
two rafts, one above and one below me. 
Ducks were swimming out toward the mid- 
dle of the pond again. The Vixen was al- 
most among the sedges. The nearest ducks 
were about twenty yards away. I waited 
until the nose of the boat was pointed in the 
direction I had last seen the nearest ducks. 
Then I sprang up to sitting position and 
snatched the little twenty. A pair of blue- 
bills rose from the water. I caught them 
both within thirty feet and they splashed 
back again. 

I broke the little gun, and a faint wisp of 
smoke, as from a cigarette, floated faintly up 
from the barrels. The empty shells bobbed 
away on the water. Ducks rose with a 
roar and filled the sky with swarming life 
once more. They whistled over in pairs and 
singles. When they came right, I took them; 
otherwise I just looked and looked, and mar- 
veled. I had never seen so many ducks in 
my life. 

I paddled the pirogue toward the pal- 
metto-thatched house of the _ hunters 
through the growing dusk of a December 
evening. On the way I took the shots that 
came to me. In the bottom of the boat lay 
a dozen ducks. I wended my way along the 
water-lanes and skirted the big channels, 
crossing from time to time, watching the 
sky and the water and the ducks. 

Though it was December, a soft, warm 
breeze came in off the Gulf and fanned my 
brow. A little suggestion of sweat gathered 
under the edge of my cap. The ripple on the 
water had ceased. Everything swam or 
floated double in the mirror-like water, in- 
verted and upright. The reeds created a 
lacy pattern of shadows. I stopped paddling 
and sat still. I was at the mouth of the 
Mississippi—right down at the jumping-off 
place. 





TALES OF RECORD FISH AND 
FISHING 
(Continued from page 39) 
waters. So we circled around or across 


lakes, fishing some, while others we only 
admired. At Lake Alice we met the head 


we were looking for lake trout. Like an 
Indian chief, he raised his hands high, ex- 
claiming, ‘There’s tons and tons of trout 
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here, sonny! You can’t miss ’em. Just 
go to it and get 'em!”’ 

I guess he was all right, but we were all 
wrong. At trout fishing there we were fail- 
ures. The best we could do was to get 
enough for supper, after battling the wind 
all day. Then a couple of fire-patrol men 
came through. In a sack they had two 
trout which must have weighed twenty- 
five to thirty pounds apiece. They had 
been trying to get small ones for their 
dinner, but hooked nothing but big ones. 
So they were taking them home, via a 
canoe route, to their families. We still 
wonder how fresh those fish were when they 
got there. 


‘Tat evening, we kept away the mos- 
quitos by sitting over a smudge. Our 
guide, between his pipe puffings, told us 
some stories. I have read many good ones 
in FrELD AND STREAM, and I think some 
of his should be added to the collection. 

“Awful sorry about this here fishing,” 
said Bill. ‘Tain’t what I calls fishing, not 
by a jugful. But say, fellers, little Willie 
knows of some real fishing, believe me! 
Some fishing! Now take the last feller I 
took there. Had three rods, said they was 
good ones; but I didn’t say what I thought. 

“Say, them rods! Makes me laugh loony 
to think of ’em. He gits hold of a real fish 
with one of 'em right straight. Crack/ 
goes the rod, just like this match I snap. 
Then he takes out rod two. And a big 
buster of a pike doubles it up and busts it. 
’Twasn’t exactly his or that rod’s fault. 
You simple can’t hold some of them whales. 
And that feller busted his last rod and 
never a fish in the boat yet. 

“T’ve been reserving that place,’’ went on 
Bill. “And there we goes. Fish? Say, 
the fish are so thick in one place when they 
spawn that if you wants to cross over, all you 
has to do is to walk on their backs, right 
clean over. Course, take care one of 'em 
doesn’t bite a hunk out of your ankle or 
that you don’t trip on a back fin, when you 
would be fish mince pie, just like that! 
Knew a feller once what tripped, but that’s 
such a nasty story I won't chuck it. Only 
there’s a tombstone somewhere with an 
empty coffin under it.” 

All this oe new pep into us for the big 
pull, and when we made it the big boys were 
there. Large wall-eyes, fat and juicy, with 
northern pike thrown in on the side. 

On the International Boundary the lake 
above empties into Basswood Lake. The 
water cuts through rock and virgin pine, 
falling into a water-whirling gorge and 
thundering down into a pool. Then, rush- 
ing over pebbles, it loses itself in the greater 
waters of Basswood Lake. 


Nn that enchanting pool we pitched 
our tent. Getting out on a shallow of 
= we cast into the swirling water. 

rge wall-eyed pike hit like fury, and after 
returning a few unharmed we knew what was 
in store for us. The guide may have 
attempted a fish yarn; if so, it held loads of 
truth, much more than he had intended. 

Behind us was a natural live box as large, 
almost, as a room, which we made fish- 
tight by rolling a rock or two in place. 
Here we put our catch. Only when one 
seemed larger than the rest would we put 
him on the scale. We caught them on 
plugs with the gang hooks taken off and 
tail hook barbs pressed down with pliers. 
One old northern pike was a whopper, an 
with my weak line I had some battle; but 
he never got out in open water, and I soon 
tired him. We made an extra compartment 
in our box for him to keep him away from 
the other fish. 

We kept on pulling ’em in, getting every 
bit of sport out of it possible and giving 
each fish a chance. They seemed to be 
getting larger as the afternoon wore on. 
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| strike. 


|It was hard to resist putting them on a| 
| stringer and taking a picture, but the harm 
done to the fish would have been a crime, as 
| all of them were later returned to open water. | 
For some unknown reason, about 5:30 
\they stopped biting. We tried out every 
‘plug we had with us, without another 
Johnson quit. He looked toward | 


B 4 | where the smoke was curling up from our | 


2 


== 
= | Same spot. 
== | mountain. 


Saftiboat is saving sportsmen all over 
the world miles of travel and opening up 
new fields of activity. 


Saftiboat with its perfected air propeller | 
drive can run on two to eight inches of 
water with two to thirty passengers. 


There are small and large Saftiboats all | 
attractively priced and of superlative | 
quality. 


Brownback Motor Laboratories Inc. 


Norristown, Pa. _ 
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‘camp fire and probably thought of the | 


=| | wall-eye i in the frying pan. 
; | Putting on a new Jamison red fly, with a| 


||large salt-pork strip, I made a few casts 
into that pool. Suddenly I got a strike | 


= | that froze my wits and made my hair 
== |standright up. You know that feeling. But | 


he was off; so was a piece of the pork. 
I yelled to Johnson and cast again in the 
Bang! Just like hitting a 
Just then the guide hollered 


®/“Supper!’’ I shouted back, “Hell with) 
|supper! This chap here would feed a) 
regiment!”’ 





WELL do you know that fish didn’t re- 
alize who was at the other end of that 
jline. And he made one big straight run for 
|open water. In seconds we were in the canoe | 
| after him. You can believe that John- | 
son’s six-foot frame was all doubled up over | 
ithe paddle in a wild chase all over that | 
part of the lake. We went so fast you'd | 
‘have thought the devil himself was chasing 
us, instead of a devil of a fish leading us. | 
And I had plenty of time to think a whole | 
lot of the good strong line I had in my} 
\fishing kit. Had I known beforehand or| 
| could have guessed a sliver of what was 
| happening, I surely would have been pre- 
pared. 
| After a while Mr. Pike didn’t travel quite 
so fast. And later on he slowly settled 
himself right down into a deep hole. I 
strained on him and kept the line near the | 
| breaking point, while Bill yelled that he’d | 
throw the whole supper into the lake if, 
|we didn’t come in. I guess he was trying 
|to get me nervous. All this time I never 
saw the fish and didn’t know how big he was. 
| At last I woke him up by tapping steadily | 
|on my rod. When he did come out of his| 
|hole, he seemed to lack action. He was! 
beginning to tire and showed it. 

We gradually brought him near, and then, | 
while pulling him by inches, I suddenly saw | 
his great staring eyes and massive mouth. | 

| I knew I was fast to the biggest of his kind | 


|I had ever seen. Oh, Mama! Half on the | 
| shore, and the line did snap. An eight-foot | 
ump, and he was kicked in. _ There had | 
















































































The great fight had been going on for an 
hour and ten minutes. When the pike was 
opened, we found a large fish in his stomach. 
ee that was the reason I still have my 
i line. 
| We skinned him. And the skin came 

|back with us. As I glance up again I see 

| those big eyes and the fierce jaws, with the 

[massive head, just as I did when I beached 
im 








| CHANCE SHOTS | 
(Continued from page 35) | 


|dent that the thrill of the thing could re-| 
‘turn to him with much of its original force. | 
\“It was a chance shot,” he said, “but, | 
|Lordee, what a chance!” 
| Without question, memories are among | 
our dearest possessions. Many a delightful 
hour is spent living in the past. Many a hunt | 
| would be forgotten were it not for some} 
| chance shot that stamps itself on the brain. | 
| Every sportsman, reviewing his own | 
benag rsa can recall his chance shots; but 
e knows as well as I that he cannot cal- 
eden their true worth, for their weight 
of value is in sentiment and in other forms 
of mental wealth which have no material 
standard of measurement. 
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Illustrated booklet 
on your request 


ONTEORA 
ROD & GUN 
CLUB 


51 East 42d Street 
New York City 





Copyright, 1926, by Onteora Rod 4 Gun Club 































































OWDY Pard! 
When it comes right down to the 
proverbial brass tacks—who gets 


more real enjoyment out of life than 
the died-in-the-wool sportsman? Whether 
he is the possessor of $5 or $5,000 worth of 
equipment, or whether he does his stuff in 
the outskirts of Podunk or the land of Ovis 
Poli, it doesn’t make the slightest bit of 
difference. This page is a chatting place 
for both classes and all in between—the 
sky’s the limit—and the janitor is at 
your service. 


YOUR “GOD’S COUNTRY” 


BY you had an assured income sufficient 
for reasonable needs, where, in North 
America, would you live so as to be close 
to the best hunting and fishing?” writes 
Col. Geo. A. Reid, of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, stationed at the Naval Station, in 
Guam. “I ask this question in all serious- 
ness as I expect to retire in a very few 
years. I am married but have no children. 
I will have an assured income of a comfort- 
able size, and plan on settling in some 
locality in the United States or Canada 
where I can enjoy the best of hunting and 
fishing. I would prefer it to be within about 
200 miles of a city offering desirable 
shopping, etc., facilities. I would like some 
information on such a place from ex- 
perienced sportsmen.” 

What man has not stopped for one brief 
moment, when the toil of the day has been 
hard and he was weary, and longed to retire 
to his own God’s Country? I have! Yet 
what two men would suggest the same 
spot? 

My advise to Colonel Reid is: ‘Seward, 





Alaska.” The advice of my Editor-in- 
Chief was: “Somewhere on Maryland’s 
east shore.” And we are each just as cer- 


tain that our advice should be accepted. 
What's yours? The janitor of this page 
will be willing to donate a box of cigars 
(really smokable ones) to the reader who 
can convince Colonel Reid that his is the 
best God’s Country. And we'll let the Colonel 
be the judge. 


GOSHAWK EPIDEMIC 


[* might be well for you to sound a 
warning to the sportsmen of New 
England relative to the recent unusually 
heavy flights of Goshawks,’’ writes E. N. 
Atherton, of Ponce’s Landing, Long Island, 
Maine. 

While this is the first announcement which 
the janitor of this page has received regard- 
ing a Goshawk “epidemic’’ in the New 
England States, it is a warning that should 
be taken seriously—particularly by those 
sportsmen who are interested in the welfare 
of the game birds in that section. 

These birds are known to appear peri- 
odically in unusually large numbers. It 
may be a scarcity of “‘feed’’ which causes 
them to ae and migrate. That there 
were but very few grouse in western Canada 
this fall, I know from personal experience. 
This condition may also exist in the eastern 
provinces. If such is the case, it probably 
explains the unusual numbers of hawks in 
the Down East States; and a crusade should 
be launched against them. For Goshawks 
are h --- on grouse and pheasants! 
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eA mong Our Readers 


HaroLtp McCRAcKEN 


THE WEAKER SEX 


HAT are some American men com- 
ing too?” writes J. D. Phelps, of 
Philadelphia. “I have an acquaintance here 
who is more ‘portly’ than he deems it 
fashionable to be, yet who has to resort to a 
most feeble minded method of compulsory 
exercise in his attempt to reduce. Peri- 
odically he leaves his home with just 
enough money in his pocket to pay his 
car fare to the railroad depot and to buy 
a ticket to one of the suburb stations a 
short distance outside of town. Arrived at 
his destination, and without a nickel in his 
pockets, he is compelled to walk home.” 

I am speechless! But maybe what they 
are saying about the change in gender of 
the “‘weaker sex”’ has some truth in it! 


“ 


POOR SI! 
“M* hobby is ’coon hunting,” writes Si 
Higgens, of St. Louis, Mo., “and I 
claim to have jabbed more sticks in my 
eyes and stumbled over more logs, while 
out with lantern and dogs in pursuit of my 
favorite sport, than any other living person. 
“The accompanying sketch, according 
to the verdict of some of my friends, is a 
very accurate likeness. It must be, as it 
was done by myself.’ 
Poor Si! 


INDIANA STATE REPORT 


HERE are a few figures that should inter- 
est any sportsman. They are from the 
report of the Division of Fish and Game, 
Department of Conservation, of the State 

ndiana. We are indebted to George N. 
Mannfeld, Supt. Fisheries and Game, for 
the information. 

“Receipts for the fiscal year $212,990.17, 
an increase of about $9,000.00 over last 
year. The Division being operated without 
a penny of expense to the taxpayer, as it 
raises its funds through the sale of hunting 
licenses. The total number issued during 
the past year being 212,070. 

‘The number of arrests for violation of 
the fish and game laws was 1,777, with con- 
victions of 1,641. The total fines and costs 























were $35,234.79. The money id in 
fines went into the school fund. The 
average number of wardens on the payroll 
was a fraction less than 55. 

“The total number of fish propagated and 
distributed was 2,798,102, made up of 
— perch, black bass, bluegills, rock 

ass, crappie and channel catfish (given in 
the order of their numbers). 

“The Brown County State Game Reser- 
vation was increased from 5,238 to 8,748 
acres.” 





MONGRELS ET AL 


wa I have never seen the dogs of 
this country listed among the diversi- 
fied resourses of our great land, yet the 
estimate recently made by the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture shows that they 
form a rather important part of our domestic 
stock. According to figures compiled by 
the Department, there are ‘'7,000,000 dogs 
in the United States of all sorts, breeds and 
descriptions.” And of these, about 60 
breeds are considered of enough conse- 
quence to be given classification in the dog 
world 

Even if the average value of the “seven 
million’ is only a dollar, it’s quite an item; 
and if they were all assembled at one field 
trial, they would make quite a showing! 


CORRUPTING THE HUNT 


W: O. McGeehan, the nonpareil sports 
writer of the New York Herald- 





(5 Tribune, is responsible for the following 


dissertation on the sort of stuff that takes 
the man out of sportsman. 

“It is very distressing to note that the 
finger of suspicion is constantly pointing to 
the various sports. But now and then one 
learns to his sorrow that the pointing is not 
altogether unwarranted. 

“For instance, you would think that the 
sport of moose hunting in the North Woods 
could not be otherwise than on the up and 
up. I used to think so, but I have been 
disillusioned. ; 

“Guided by Alphide Tremblay, of Creek 
des Prairies in the Province of Que 
shot one bull moose. When he was brought 
down ry open measuring the spread of the 
antlers b ning his fingers, swore that he 
measu ull five feet of spread. 

“At die taxidermists at Montreal they 
got out a yardstick and found that the 
spread was only fifty-seven inches. I must 
have looked my disa pointment, = the 
taxidermist said, OF course, when we 
mount this head we can add three inches to 
the spread, or possibly four.” 

““Can such things be?’ I demanded, for 
I believed implicity in the integrity of moose 
hunting. 


“Oh yes, indeed,’ replied the taxider- 
mist. ‘We do it very or for our 
clients. It is very simple. In the mounting 


we insert a wedge into the skull of the m 

and that increases the spread. I might ad 
even five inches, but if you add too much it 
might excite suspicion. 

‘Also, you will observe that this moose 
has no bell. That is because it is an old 
bull moose and a tough one. But I can 
give you a bell for this moose at a very 
re ~ added cost. Gentlemen like to have 

Is on their moose when they are mounted, 
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FARIES Gun Cleaning 
Equipment 


With leak proof oil 
can in handle 


Faries Rifle Rods 
Leak-proof oil can in 
handle. Made of brass 
and steel. Jointed or 
solid. Rods swivel at 
base. Detachable tip, 
with adapter to take 
additional cleaners. 


Powers Gun Rods 


Have oil can and 
screw driver in han- 
dle. Packed in small, 
sectional, Khaki con- 
tainer. For 10, 12, 16 
and 20 gauge guns. 


At dealers or write for Folder F-S 12 


FARIES MANUFACTURING CO. 


Decatur, Illinois, U. S. A. 





























TWO FAMOUS BOOKS | 
BY 
A FAMOUS FISHERMAN 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER’S 
oe The Call of The Surf: 


The first book on surf fish- 
The au- 


ing ever written. @ 
= thority on tackle, baits, 
“4 where, when and how. 


~ 2nd Edition 





Adventures in —- 
Stirri tales of fishing in 
the Atlantic and the Pacific, 
told as only Mr. Heilner can 
tell them. 
For the big game angler in 
Florida, California, or where 
ever big game of sea 
taken.. 


Both these books should be in 
every sportsman’s library. 


With Year’s Subscription 4.25 


FIELD & STREAM, 45 W. 45th St., New York City 














BEAN’S COLD-PROOF==> 
ARCHED INNER SOLE 


$1 25 
POSTPAID 





Takes away that flat-footed feeling. Gives the 
foot support and extra warmth when worn in hunt- 


and pigskin with adjustable steel arch. Writ 
for CATALDO . . ge ‘ 
L.L. BEAN, Mfr., 621 Main St., Freeport, Maine 




















I assure you that it is quite customary.’ | 

“It is this that induced me to give up | 
moose hunting. I thought that this sport 
at least was on the level, but at last I | 
learned the bitter truth, that it is no better | 
than horseracing, wrestling or what other 
sports have you.” 

If by any chance you who are reading | 
this have been guilty of such sort of thing, | 
for the love of Mike send it back to the 


taxidermist and have him make it an honest | 


sportsman’s trophy! 





SMOTHERED QUAIL ON TOAST 
4 b- get the game is one thing; but to 


properly prepare it for the table is | 
every bit as important. Here is a recipe, | 


sent through the courtesy of A. H. Heisey & 
Co., that will help to make your hunting 
worth while. 

“When Bacon, a distinguished-looking 
old darkey, presided over the cuisine of the 
Peabody Hotel at Memphis, it was famed 
for smothered quail on toast. This recipe 
survives in the possession of a charming 
Southern hostess: 

“Keep birds cool and dry several days. 
Dress without’ wetting. Split down the 
back. ‘Wipe with dry cloth. Heat deep 
iron skillet and grease with garlic pod. Have 
enough water to keep birds from sticking. 
Put in bay leaf, lump of butter, pinch of 
salt and sprinkle black pepper. Put slice 
of bacon on each bird and place breast 
downward in skillet. Cover and weight 
down. Cook 12 to 18 minutes, replenishing 
water to hold flavor. Stir in chopped 
mushrooms. Serve on platter with but- 
tered toast. Pour mushroom gravy over 
birds. Serve extra gravy, apple jelly, 
pones of ‘cracklin’’ bread and -black 
coffee.” 





GAME LAW VIOLATION COSTLY 


St jail sentences and substantial fines can 
serve as deterrents, violations of the 
game laws in Missouri manifestly should be 
curbed,”’ thinks the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. ‘On one day recently five violators 
of the migratory-bird treaty act were ar- 
rainged in Federal court at St. Louis. One 
charged with hunting wild ducks after 
sunset was fined $25; another for possessing 
killdeers, $25; and three others for hunting 
ducks during the close season, $50, $100 and 
$250, respectively, the last of whom, being 
without sufficient funds, was remanded to 
jail until the money was forthcoming. A 
few days later, another offender, long 
known as a game-law violator, in the same 
court, entered a plea of guilty on bein 
charged with killing and ssing wil 
ducks and coots during the close season. He 
ey sentenced by the court to 30 days in 
jail.” 





WATERPROOF MATCH 
CONTAINER 


i See your matches dry while 
afield on hunting or camping trips is a 
very important thing. Here is a sugges- 
tion sent in by Fred Cornelius, of El Paso, 
Texas, that I have personally tried and 
found good: 

“Secure a rather large piece of bamboo. 
Cut from this a three-inch length, leavin 
joint at one end. Put your matches in an 
stop the other end up tightly with a cork. 
Your matches will stay dry no matter how 
much the container comes in contact with 


I will add to Cornelius’ suggestion that 
you also take another piece of bamboo, of 
suitable length, and cut it with a joint in 
the middle. This will leave a separate 
compartment at either end, in which you 
can put salt and pepper respectively, and 
cork up the open ends in the same manner 
as for the match container. 















The Most Dangerous 
game in the world is 


MAN! 


The most thrilling of all 
hunts is the 


MAN HUNT! 


Despite generations of civiliza- 
tion there remains in the nature of 
every red-blooded man a primitive 
instinct that jumps to life the in- 
stant he is brought into contact 
with a crime. From then until the 
criminal is caught the hunt is 
followed with an intensity of in- 
terest that no other hunt can give; 
and this is especially true when the 
criminal is believed to be dangerous 
—willing to kill, if need be, to 
escape capture. 


That is why crime-mystery-detec- 
tive stories have so great a fascina- 
tion for most people—old and young 
of high and low degree. (President 
Wilson, an intellectual of the highest 
type, greatly enjoyed them.) 


The best crime-mystery-detective 
stories published in any magazine 
today are published in 


* 





by men who combine knowledge of 
actual crime conditions and police 
methods with highly developed 
skill in dramatic writing. 


In addition to several such 
stories, every issue contains rattling 
good straight adventure stories as 
well as a western story of the kind 
you like to read. 


You will thoroughly enjoy the 
BLACK MASK. It is free from 
all slush, being edited and published 
for the man who prefers venison 
steak to French pastry, Bull Dur- 
ham to perfumed cigarettes and a 
camp fire to a parlor sofa. 


Get a copy on your way home 
this evening, from any news-dealer, 
and see for yourself. You will 
thank us for telling you about it. If 
your dealer is sold out or does not 
carry it, send us his name and ad- 
dress, and we’ll send you free sample 
copy. 
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columns and take advantage of this productive market. 
circulation of any sportsman’s magazine published in America—100, 


on dogs and dog breeding. 


Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM b aemaonial 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog in condition, kill 


fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DOG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 Bound Brook, New Jersey 








Russian 
Wolfhounds 


The Aristocrat of Aristocrats 


Ranch Raised Puppies. 
Excellent Blood-Lines. On 
appeovel. Prices reason- 
able. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas __ 








Westminster Kennel Club 
51st Annual Show 


New Madison Square Garden 
New York 


February 10, 11 and 12, 1927 


Premium Lists ready for distribution about 
January Ist 
FOR INFORMATION APPLY 
GEORGE W. GALL, Supt. 
Room 920, 250 Park Ave., New York 














RUSSIAN 
WOLF HOUNDS 


For sport and show. 
Magnificent creatures. 
Great size, coats, type. 
The world possesses no 
better. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices 
reasonable and accord- 
ing to quality. 
GLENWILD BORZO! 

7450 Greenview Ave. , Chicago 


BORZO! or RUSSIAN WOLF HOUNDS 


For elegant companions 
Hunting and Bench Shows 


ARKANSAS 
VALLEY KENNELS 
D. C. DAVIS, Owner 


Cimarron ansas 
Catalogue Ten Cents 








Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. 
sportsmen, the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. 
Advertising rates in this Department $14.00 per inch per month—with the largest net paid A. B. C, 
This department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information 
Questions for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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guaranteed. 


Edited by Freeman Lloyd 


SOME GOOD DUCK DOGS 


HERE can be no use going after 
ducks unless you have a punt, boat 

or dog. Take away the craft, and 

the duck hunter is helpless. He has 

shot and shot and shot again; but his is 
no bag—no reward for his labors and ex- 
ee to the elements, if he has not as a 
elpmeet a good and worthy retriever of 
some kind. Of the retrievers there are 
several varieties, the American breed being 
a Chespeake Bay dog, a good upstanding 
animal of 24 inches at the shoulder, at his 
best, and weighing around 65 pounds. The 
color of his coat should be of wet sedge grass 
or the discolored shade of buffalo hide. This 
similarity to the autumnal or late fall tints, 
lends to him some obscurity from the ex- 
tremely quick eyes of the on-coming wild 
fowl. It is for that and other reasons that 
the Chesapeake Bay dog is dear to the heart 
of thousands of duck hunters, and the old 
Maryland variety is popular throughout 
the length and breadth of the land. Long 
Island, N. Y., duck hunters are particularly 
partial to this breed—a variety of retriever 
that, perhaps, was descended from the old 
Irish retriever of other days; in fact, a 
variety of the ordinary and open-curly- 
coated retriever, dark-liver and light-liver 


FIELD AND STREAM readers are made up of real 














List your kennels in these 









in color, is not an uncommon dog in Europe, 
There they are colloquially described ag 
Irish retrievers. Let not the reader confuse 
this nomenclature with that of the Irish 
Water Spaniel, an entirely different dog. 


OTHER LARGE RETRIEVERS 


HERE is a considerable call for Lab 
rador retrievers at the present time, 
They have been much patronized for t 
last 20 years, because of their smartness a: 
size. The Labrador has also been called thé 
lesser Newfoundland. These are now 
different colors from solid black to lighte? 
colors that may be classed as a pale yell 
or cream. When the protective shades cS 
an American fall are required then 
more russet or rusty the color of yoilt 
Labrador the better he will be for sporti 
urposes. The Golden retriever is anot 
reed or variety of breed which is now be 
coming known in the United States and 
Canada. Many years ago a continental 
circus was giving performances in England. 
There was a troupe of performing dogs, 
these animals being noble creatures and 
very intelligent. They were yellow or rick 
red in color. They probably stood 26 to 
inches at the shoulder and weighed 80 to 
90 pounds. A wealthy sportsman purchased 
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AND BENCH SHOWS 






LABRADOR RETRIEVERS FOR SHOOTING 


Seven perfectly trained dogs, the property of R. W. H. Howell and trained by M 
Hogan, Barrington, Illinois 
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the team, and, in this way, the Russian | 
retriever was just introduced as a shooting | 
dog into western Europe. The Russian 

liow retriever is similar to the flat coated 
English retriever; but is heavier in his coat 
and an altogether more powerful dog. It 
is claimed that the Laborador has become | 
unusually popular because of his size. 
The standard calls for dogs 26 inches at 
the shoulder, and weighing around 80 | 
pounds. The stamp of Labrador which 
would fill this bill, would be somewhat 
above the average of the so-called “handy” 
size. 

SOME EARLY LABRADORS 


MONG the older breeders of Labradors | 

in this country, was the late George 

J. Gould, and these retrievers have mostly 
remained in the hands of affluent persons 
who have been particular that each and 


A CAREFUL RETRIEVER — 


A hard-mouthed retriever is an abomina- 
tion. This Labrador would.carry an egg 
without breaking it 


every dog was well-broken for upland game 
shooting. As is well known most any dog 
will face the water when a falling bird 
splashes into the element and attracts his 
attention, while, on the other hand, the 
same dog will sometimes refuse to collect 
and bring the shot bird or animal when it is 
killed on land. The thick otter-like coat 
of the Labrador is surely a great protection 
against the cold and wet; indeed, it is this 
important attribute that has been given 
by Nature to this dog of Labrador. 


THE ORIGINAL LABRADORS 


E are told in that excellent work The 
Complete Shotby G.T.Teasdale-Buckle 
that the ancestors or some of them, were as 
the name implies, originally imported into 
Britain from Labrador. They were not 
Newfoundlands when first taken over, no 
more than they are now. The Labrador, 
as he is now known, probably has no setter 
or spaniel for ancestor, and there is every 
reason to believe that the Lord Malmes- 
bury of the Diary, and Sir R. Graham's 
family, maintained the breed in its original 
form. But probably in-breeding told the 
usual story: a cross had to be resorted to, 
use the dogs were getting soft, and 
one cross was introduced at Netherby, the 
seat of the Grahams, and of all strains to 
select for a cross one would think that 
chosen was the worst. It was a game- 
keeper’s night-dog that was selected. 
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THE NEW BIRD DOG'S PALACE 


Has adjustable 
clamps that hold it 
rigidly on the run- 
ningboard of any car 
Ss in a position so that 
it does not touch the 
body of the car. It 
is built throughout 
of high quality auto- 


a 
= a) 
\ mobile materials, 
and finished in beau- 
tiful Du Pont Duco. An exceptional value as 


shown by the many thousands in use through- 





out the entire United States. Price $12.50 for 
the one-dog size and $15.00 for the two-dog 
size. Immediate shipment. Manufactured by 


THE DWIGHT McBRIDE YELLOWPINE SALES CO. 
GOLDEN CITY, MISSOURI 





NO LONGER NEED ANY ONE FEAR 


DISTEMPER 
CURE IT WITH SILVER 
E. E. THOMPSON 


Exclusive U. S. A. Agent and Distributor 
Room an ent Nat’! Transit Bidg., 


City, Pennsyivania ve = 
<8 Sen -G- prto— : 
> ES SERUMWERK AS Zz 












KEN- L-RATION solves forever your dog 
feeding problem. A balanced ration of meat, 
cereals, and cod liver oil—ready to serve—for 
home or hunt. 

For sale by druggists, sporting goods stores, 
veterinarians, f an stores, rtment 
stores and pet, Y on Write us for sample 


vl 
EHAPPEL BROS. Inc, 113 Peoples Ave., Reckford, IR 


KEN-L- RATION 














‘“‘BUY THE BEST” 
THOROBRED PUPPIES 


Airedales, Police, Collies, Chows, 

G Danes. If you have a pup 

Kkiet on Care, 50 

: — All our prices are reason- 
able. 










We welcome you to write. 


MAPLEWOOD KENNELS 
Box 70 Medway, Mass. 





Cassy WIRE-HAIRED Puppies 


Sired by the Typical 


CH. TRUE SPORT 


Strong, Healthy, Playful 
Puppies. Very reasonable, 
guaranteed to 2 or 


money back. True 
Sport at Stud, Fee’ $25. 
ALSO POLICE PUPPIES 


GASWELL KEN 








Case Appases: “SABITO”’ NEW YORK, Codes; Wesrsan Union, Lizusas 


“TOBIAS & COMPANY 


42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
cusTOM, mong ed “—— 


Without any trouble to — t ,4 and other 
Livestock we arrange purchases, transportation, clear 
at customs and forward all breeds to owners. Eighty 
percent erring in New York are cleared by us. 
Route Your Shipments. 

SPRATTS PATENT LTD. LONDON — LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 

















WHITE COLLIE 
PUPS 


the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelli- 
gent. Low prices, Illustr 
Circulars free, 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 
Galion, Ohio 








THE KENNEL FOOD SUPPLY CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN. 
Manufacturers of High-grade 


DOG FOODS 


BRANDS 
Cero-Meato Pet Dog and Puppy 
wi ——_ Biscuits 
ea 
Special Biscuits Pusey Weal 
(30% Meat) Perfect Conditioa 
All-Around Biscuits Canned Meat 


(Broken with Meat) 
Plain Breken Biscuits 
(No Meat 


(Steamed and Sealed in 
2%-Lb. Sanitary Cans) 


these different brands of foods and su 
“HO 


feed. You will have our 


Our Factory Ie Open for Inspection, end 
Our Motte is “THE FOOD WILL TBLL” 


Collies and Wire 


Haired Fox Terriers 
Registered Stock 
Puppies and Grown Dogs, Reasonably Priced. 


GLENGAE KENNELS 


Box 186 OONTON, N. J. 











m POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in 
RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL VAN DEN NORDEN KENN KENNELS 
POLIZEI AKC834026 8772782 


The Blue Grass Farm Kennels 


BERRY, KY.; Dept. P. 
offer for sale: Setters and founds, Coon and Cat 
Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hi and Opos- 
sum wey Lion Hounds, Varmint 
and Rabbit Hounds. Shipped for trial, Catalogue 
ten cents. —— Blake, Manager, also keeper 
of Blue Grass Stud Book, 























Bargains 
in Blue Ribbon 
Ve dillin SL) 








































































ThoroBread 
Dog Biscuits 


Build strong muscles and big bones, 
Contain choice cereals, including 
whole wheat flour, good lean ‘beef, 
buttermilk, cod liver oil and garlic. 
Perfectly seasoned with salt. 


Send 35c for 2 Ib. trial carton. Post- 

age 1Sc extra outside 50 mile zone. 

Address: The ThoroBreadCo.,Dept. 
X, Cincinnati, Ohio. In kib- 
bled or meal form 4c more 


CP 


6 TET 9? 


TETRACHLORETHYLENE for WORMS 


Tetrachlorethylene is endorsed by the U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture as the safest known 
effective drug for the removal of hook- 
worms and roundworms of dogs. Prevents 
and cures Running-Barking Fits and Sore 
Mouth. Safe for unweaned pups in full 
dosage. 

Assorted sizes, $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE C. P. CO., BOX 15, 


Look! Look! Gentlemen! 
Here is your chance to buy a real coon dog. I am 
offering you my old reliable coon dog Dock, age 4, 
breeding Kentucky English Strain, good size, extra 
good lookers, O. K. in every respect, open trailer, good 
tree barker, all night hunter, rabbit, fox and stock proof. 
He will do the trick in Mountains, hills, swamps, and 
sloughs He is the kind that you always like to own 
but seldom get 
days’ trial. Reference First National Bank. 
A. F. DORAN, 


BIG GAME DOGS 


Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


R DOGS 


WESTERN TRAINED 
Cold Trailersand Tree Barkers 
THAT TREE AND STAY 
Fully trained dogs and well started young 
hounds FOR SALE. J.C. ESSEX 
Tree Dogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


SPECIAL MID SEASON PRICE LIST 


A 1 Coon hounds $75.00. No. 2 Coon hounds $50.00. 
High Class Combination Coon, Skunk, Oppossum 
hounds $30.00 and $40.00. Average tree hounds $20.00 
olf, Deer, Bear, Cat hounds $25.00, 
. Squirrel, Rabbit, possum hounds 
reed Rabbit dogs $10.00. 
quarter hounds, good tree dogs $25.00, $30.00. One and 
two year old run ard tree hounds $15.00. Black and 
Tan Coon hound pups, ears will lap at end of Nose, 
$7.50. Fox hounds $30.00 and $35.00. Ten days’ trial. 
References in yeur State. 


HENRY FORT. Fort Smith, Arkansas 











McNeill, Miss. 











YE OLDEN TYME extra long eared, 


bugle voiced, cold nosed, black and 
tan registered American Foxhound 
puppies. Unequalled for all game 
from bear to _ rabbits. Head- 
quarters for the best. Puppies of 
ultra merit for sale. Descriptive 
illustrated circular 10c, 


HERMOSA VISTA FARM 
Earl Gossett, Rt. 1 St. Clairsville, Ohie 


LOOK! LOOK! RABBIT HUNTERS! 


I offer you for sale my pair of rabbit hounds, 
Ford and Bess, age 2% years, breeding thorough- 
bred Kentucky English strain, good as ever ran 
a trail, medium size, extra good lookers, neither 
man or gun shy, all day hunters, have beautiful 
voices; will ship anywhere on 15 days’ trial. 





First $30.00 gets them C. O. D. Reference First | 


National Bank. 
M. ERWIN, Murray, Kentucky. _ 


Rabbit Hounds 


FOR SALE: Here I am in 
926, with an extra Nice 
Ranch well-broken Rabbit 

| Hounds. 14 nches tall, 
ears old. G rout- 





200 sold in 1925. 190 proved 
O.K. If interested write, 


HARRY D. WELSH 





First $60.00 gets him subject to 15 | 


Murray, Kentucky | 








M. Clarion Co., Penna. 
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INTERNATIONAL GUN DOG 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Ube this impressive and far-reaching 
title a League is in the course of 
formation which will, in due course, ex- 
pressly look after the interests of American 
gun dogs and their owners, with its head- 
quarters in New York City. The League 
will be made up of four sections or branches 
with chapters in all large cities and im- 
portant hunting centres. There will be a 
Retriever Club; a Pointer, Setter and 
Griffon Club; a Sporting Spaniel Club, and 
a Cocker Spaniel Club. Each club will 
have its own president and governors, all 
clubs working together under one ad- 
ministration with permanent, offices and a 
secretary. There will be annual Field 
Trials held under the auspices of each club, 
with Puppy, All-Age, and a Championship 
stake open for all Field Trial Dogs in the 
world—those which have been placed, 
first, second or third at recognized trials. 
It is probable that the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the American League will be similar 
to those drafted by the late R. L. Purcell 
Llewellin, the late William Arkwright and 
F. C. Lowe, founders of the International 
Gun Dog League of Great Britain. 


breed. These young dogs were the property 
of the Kenridge Kennels, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, N. Y., and sired by Dr. John 
De Ronde’s celebrated and _ international 
champion Tyrone Laddie. 


JUDGES FOR NEW YORK SHOW 


LANS are taking shape rapidly for the 

fifty-first annual show of the West- 
minster Kennel Club, to be held in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on February 16, 
11 and 12. Already the judging list has 
been arranged and the details of benching 
what is hoped to be the biggest show in the 
club’s history have been gone into. This 
year, the whole of the Garden will be en- 
gaged for the three days of the show so there 
will be abundant space for the benching of 
the dogs, the providing of ample exercising 
space and the judging under ideal conditions 
from the spectators’ point of view. The 
judges selected, with their breeds, include 
Mrs. Harrison Boyer, of Philadelphia, black 
and tan terriers, Brussels griffons, Chi- 
huahuas, Japanese spaniels, Maltese, papil- 
lions, toy poodles, toy spaniels and York- 
shire terriers; Mrs. M. Hartley Dodge, of 
Madison, N. J., shepherd dogs; Mrs, 
Michael M. Van Bauren, of Newport, R. I. 


EXQUISITE NOSES AND DELIGHTFUL VOICES 
Hunting Hounds of the long-eared variety as bred by Earl Gossett, Bannock, Ohio. 
Here the English Bloodhound blood predominates in the make-up of a strain in which 
the American Hound was another factor 


THE H. W. LACY TESTIMONIAL 


LARGE company gathered at a ban- 

quet given to Harry W. Lacy of 
Wakefield, Mass., on Nov. 5, 1926. The 
meeting was held at the Boston Athletic 
Club under the chairmanship of Bayard 
Tuckerman, Jr., president of the Eastern 
Dog Club which was at the back of the 
testimonial offered to Mr. Lacy in recogni- 
tion of his services to American and inter- 
national kennel interests over a period of 
forty years. As a judge and writer on 
dogs the guest had been of the greatest 
service to all dog lovers, for over a genera- 
tion of men, said the chairman. Mr. 
Lacy had assisted in the formations of the 
American and Canadian Kennel Clubs, and 
was known from coast to coast as a very 
capable and worthy kennel writer and 
friend. The guest was presented with a 


| cheque in value of over $3,000, and a 
| framed picture of his late father’s prize 


dog—the famous black-and-tan terrier, 


Champion Belcher. 


A CORRECTION 


N a recent issue was published an excellent 
picture of seven Irish Setter puppies of 
great quality and up to the highest form 
expected from this handsome and useful] 


Pekingese; John G. Bates, of Morristown, 
N. J., Airedale, Irish and wire-haired fox 
terriers, and C. J. Cassleman, of Chicago, 
collies and Shetland sheepdogs. ‘Als 
Alfred Delmont, of Wynnewood, Pa, 
Chesapeake Bay dogs, Italian greyhounds, 
Labrador retrievers, springer spaniels, wire 
haired pointing griffons, Russian wolf 
hounds and salukis; Dr. C. Y. Ford, d 
Montreal, Bedlington and Kerry Blu 
terriers, Chows, Dalmatians, Old English 
sheepdogs, Pomeranians, curly poodles ant 
schipperkes; Donald N. Fordyce, of Aller 
town, Pa., Gordon setters; G. V. Glebe, 
of Bryn Athyn, Pa., bloodhounds, New 
foundiands, Samoyedes, St. Bernards and 
Eskimos; Charles Grosse, of Lakew 
Ohio, Boston terriers; John Hartmetz, @ 
New York, Great Danes; W. W. Henry, @ 
Tulsa, Okla., English setters; Arno 
Lawson, of Boston, bulldogs and Frend 
bulldogs; and P. J. Lefferdinck, of Hickman, 
Neb., Irish setters. Also Enno Mayer, @ 
Milford, Ohio, basset hounds, beagles 
Belgian sheepdogs, dachshunds, Americ 
foxhounds, greyhounds. Irish wolfhounds 
mastiffs, Norwegian elkhounds, pugs, 

tish deerhounds and whippets; 
Magargee, Jr., of New York, Scottish 2 
West Highland White terriers; Lt.-Col. 
F. McFarland, of Toronto, bull terrier 
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MR. EUGENE M— Fee $50.00 America’s MOST beau- 


Greatest ggg 
Pointer Sire _livi 

Sire of 19 Field Trial 
Winners. 





to the -e 
FISHEL FRANK. Booklet on both dogs 
PUPPIES FOR SALE sired by above 4 — from 3 to 
10 months old, out of the best bred bitches. They will 
make Gun, Bench and Field Trial dogs of the highest 
type. From $35.00 to $75.00. 
No. 2 POINTERS AND SETTERS, either sex, from 
1 to 4 years old, among them Field Trial Winners, 
Bitches in Whelp, Handsome, Perfectly Marked. Good 
retrievers, broken, all the way from $100.00 to $350.00. 
If you want a Grouse, Quail or Field Trial prospect, 
let me ship for your approval and guarantee to please. 
eference, Dun & Bradstreet. 


W. E. GARLAND Crystal Springs, Miss. 








Give your 


HUNTING PAL 


as a real 


Christmas Present 


one of my high class Pointer or Setter puppies 
from well known stock of extreme hunting 
qualities. Some six months old, others four, 
nicely marked, good type and natural born 
hunters. All eligible to registration. Males 
$50, females $35. 

Just send me the name and address with 
your Xmas card and check; we will see that 
the puppy is there Christmas Eve. 


Elmwood Farm 
North Leominster, Mass. 














Palmerston Red Irish Setters at Stud 


Champion Paimerston Connemara Grand 
A broken fold dog. Winner of 145 first prizes and $4 
hampionship points. Fee _ = 
a Champion Tyrone 
Not only sire of bench, but fleld dogs as 4 Fee $50. 
Senge Lord Palmerston 
A high class field dog. Fee $35. 
FOR 'SALE—WONDERFUL PUPPIES! 
DR, J. D. DeRONDE, 48 East 89th Street, New York, N. ¥. 
Kennels: Spring Valley, New York 


Sired by Donegal’s Morty Orge 2 ex Modoc 
Flash. Blood of Ch. Pat Law Ch. Holly of 
Culbertson & McKerry in their veins. 6 dogs 1 
bitch whelped Sept. 10._ For bench or field trial 
you cannot go wrong. $40.00 either sex. 

W. W. WALKER 
1913 Beach Street Winston-Salem, N. C. 




















SPOHN’S 


DISTEMPER 
COMPOUND 


Has Your Dog Distemper? 


He giaserwen the best remedy known 









ve as a preventive before too late. Cannot bly 
oungest puppies. 60 cents and $ 
rug stores or direct. Write for our free 


Spohn Medical Company, Dept. FS, Goshen, Ind. 








America’s Best Pointers and Setters | 
















' PRICES FROM DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
or Une Dog or Renne $e: pecia izes seoyS.eor Sen sa00, ink 
For regular feeding or as a change of diet; for the puppies _5 Ibs. : : < 
as well, buy the complete food—that’s PE RFECTION, 10 tbs. « . ie 
always ready for use and best of all, it’s relished. Wiher of the shave en 
will be shipped to any Fitchburg 
oe Pros —_ gag ‘othe, aidfess_ im the United é 
rom tactory, e specia size a cents, or S. i i 
for $1.25, anywhere in the United States, charges pre- a th ee ed aa 
paid. Remember, PERFECTION is fully guaranteed. charges will be soom, $37.80 s9j,100m, 34.00; ; SOR, 
Big Savings Chute BG] Lt sk 
are possible by ordering in larger quantities and it will PREP AID oe ©. ——— ae 
pay —— wap get our quotations and literature ™, £29.90) 100m, $8.80: — 
re buying substitutes. Denver (ote. ea 
ore buying substitutes PERFECTION | =Sre=ya3| sitar rat 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. A DOG’S CHOICE Pesta Sree es 
Battle Creek, Michigan EVERY TIME _ |lissue'ncu 88 TE ER 








Polk Miller’s famous 
dog book on diseases of 
dogs. Instructions on 
feeding, care and breed- 
ing with symptom chart. 
Also Senator Vest’s celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
toa Dog.”’ Write for free copy, 48 pages. 
Our free advice service will answer any 
qesticn, ol about your dog’s health free. 
rite f 

SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 

POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
1150 West Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


































- Cole's. Blue Prince Ii 


English Setter suntan blood £cn. Cote’ Blue Frtnce 
Ii snd ont of various 7 bitches are for sale. Th 
Ration. “Priced at $60.00 ad pe rr 





C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, O. 








in hard working condition. 


old—balance two years. 


Crandall & Moffat, Proprietors 





Pointers and Setters for Sale 


We offer our entire kennel of setters and pointers for immediate sale. 
are the pick of several litters, the best of breeding, excellent in confirmation and 
We bred them, raised them and trained them for 
field trail purposes and now find they are not big and wide enough. But they are 
. lot of very high class shooting dogs. Setters are sired by Nugym, Dam of pointers 

“Village Girl” a very consistent field trial winner. 
Two have won consistently on the bench. We guarantee 
them in every way. Purchasers must be satisfied. 

Priced at $50.00 to $300.00 according to age and quality. Have been trained 
continuously for the past 18 months, on quail and pheasants by an experienced 
handler and are now being worked on quail at Overhills, N. C. 


WANABROOK KENNELS 


They 


Three are eight months 





Athens, Pa. 





Gordon Setters—Inglehurst Kennels 


ery! puppies from carefully selected matings of 
est field-broken, imported and American specimens. 


At stud, Imported Champions Inglehurst Joker 
and Inglehurst Gieb. 


Kennels: Greenbrook yr Dunellen, N. J. 
Mail Address 


C. T. Inglee, 155 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
IMPORTED POINTER DOGS) — 


From the Celebrated Kennels of 
Isaac Sharpe, Scotland 
Exceptionally good breeding. Will quali- 
fy to win in the field or at bench shows. 
Whelped April 1925. 
TRENT RANCH 
SAN MARCOS - - = CALIFORNIA 





The Best in 


POINTERS 


U. R. FISHEL’S 
Broken Pup- 
ies and at 
. List Free. 
U. R. FISHEL 
=| Box F. Hope. Ind. 


Superior Setter Puppies 
Puppies by imported Sire “‘BRATTON LAN- 
DRAIL.”" Grandson of Percell Llewellin’s 
Nick Windem. English and American Regis- 
tration. DAM RYMANS’ GROUSE PEGGY 
REG. Broken dogs—I broke both parents. 
Winter rates for boarding and yard training. 
E. N. ATHERTON, Dog Trainer 
Long Island, - - - Portland, Maine 











SETTERS FOR SALE 


Blue Belton Llewellin Setter Stud Dog. Reg- 
ister D. S. B. 74918. Four years old. 
Also two beautiful English Setter bitches 
and five oveda-entdned puppies whelped 
Oct. 8, 1926, 
Prices right. 


Charles A. Haley, Utility Kennels, Bath, N.Y. 














At Stud 
HILLANDALES WYNKYN 
English Setter—Grouse Dog 
Winner in Cover Dog Trials and on Bench 
SILVERTIP DUCROW 
HUNTING COCKER 
Field Trial and Bench Winner 
W. LEE WHITE Stamford, Coan. 





Irish Setters and Kerry Blue 


Terriers from Ireland 


Pups 7 months, Sire Mike of Boyne, Cham ion- 

ship and Green Star winner, 80 firsts. Dam Florrie 

of Boyne, defeated every Irish Setter. Also pu 

by Champion Barney of Boyne. Blood tells! 
reasonable. 





J. A. CARBERY 
The Boyne Kennels Drogheda, Ireland 


Xmas Greetings 


TO ALL SPORTSMEN 
I have for sale a brace of HIGH CLASS 
SHOOTING DOGS, POINTER AND 
SETTER. Let me ship for your ap _ 
$250 each or $450 for brace. 
grams and letters answered same +y Sys 
received. John J. Hale, West Plains, 










































































A Better 


Dog Food 


---honestly priced 


You'll be surprised to see how your dogs 


take to it—how well they like it—and how | 


they thrive on it. 

That's because Peerless Dog Food is a real 
balanced ration for your dog. It confains | 
every element his system requires. It sup- 
plies things his appetite craves and his health 
demands that are not found in table scrap 
or all meat diet. Gives your?dog new vim 
and vigor, abounding health, alertness— | 
everything you want him to have. 

And best of all it is put up in plain bags 
instead of fancy packages and without ex- 
pensive fol-de-rols. And sold at a price you 
can afford to pay 
for daily dog feed. 
25 lb. sack, $1.75; 
100 Ib. sack, $5.00 


f. o. b. Battle 
Creek. Ask your 
dealer. If he has- 


n’t it order direct. 
Peerless Dog 
Food Co. 


812-D, Liberty St., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Peerless 


DOG FOOD 
GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL DOG MEDICINES 


for all dog 
ailments 








Over fifty years used and en- 
dorsed by breeders, owners 


and veterinarians. Sold by 
Druggists, Pet Shops and 
Sporting Goods Stores. 
H. CLAY GLOVER 
CO., Inc., Dept. DL70 
119 Fifth Avenue. N. i 2 








If You Age Not Reading 


Hounds and Hunting 


any are behind the times 
n beagle matters, ae 
stories, training, ing, 
health and disease articles, 
The shows and trials reviewed. 







Copy 20c. The year $1.50 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING 
Desk, F.S. Decatur, Ill, 





PINECROFT KENNELS 
FOR TRAINING OF 


SETTERS, POINTERS AND ENGLISH 
SPRINGERS 
We specialize in Gentlemen's Shooting Dogs 
PUPPIES and TRAINED DOGS of proven breed- 
ing for sale. Quail shooting in season. 


J. G. CHANDLER, BARBER, N.C. 
SPRINGER SPANIELS 


A litter of finely marked 3 mos. old puppies Sire 
Roycroft Horsford Hostility; Dam Roycroft 
Horsford Mischief. Field Trial and Bench show stock. 
Dogs $50.00; Bitches, $40.00. Also a litter of Hors- 
ford Strain. Five monthsold. None betterin America. 


ROYCROFT KENNELS 
G. W. G. Ferris, Owner Franklinville, N. Y. 
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C. F. Neilson, of Shrewsbury, N. J., 
cocker, Irish water, sporting and Sussex 


spaniels; W. Ross Proctor, Jr., of New York, 
Sealyham and Welsh terriers; Grover C. 


Rauch, of New York, pointers; Robert 
Sedgwick, of New York, cairn, Dandie 
Dinmont, Manchester and smooth fox- 


terriers; William Sidney Schmidt, of Mil- 
waukee, boxers and Doberman pinschers 
and William Preston Wolcott, of Read- 
| ville, Mass., schnauzer pinschers. 


AMONG THE BIRD DOGS 
By John B. Thompson (Ozark Ripley) 


HUNTING DEAD BIRDS AND 
CRIPPLES 


lf you have closely followed what has 
preceded this chapter, you will be able 
| to decide quickly whether you have prac- 
| tised so far your training program with 
| consummate zeal and a full intent to pro- 
duce actually a good shooting dog or have 
acted indifferently and permitted baleful 
whims which came from the greater desire 
to shoot to mar your work. The action of 
your dog alone. will be the basis of your 
decision. If your dog is now staunch, 
tractable and hunts how and where you 
wish and is perfectly steady to shot, you 
can say you have thought of the welfare 
of your dog above personal idiosyncrasies 








A GOOD PICTURE: A BAD CARRY 

The Springer Spaniel Aquatic Dash. 

Owner: Dr. Arthur P. Deacon, Willows, 
California 


and are now prepared to complete your 
task to the end of a finished education. 
One amazing thing you will be prone to 
admit to yourself is that it is just as easy 
to train a dog perfectly as it is to do it in a 
slipshod manner. It is the method which 
is followed that regulates the entire matter. 
This resumé is encouraged by what is yet 
needed to finish your dog’s education, and a 
suggestion once more that momentarily, 
during the vital training period, the work 
of the dog should be regarded as far more 
important than the pleasure of shooting of 
game. 


LL along, a good many might be prone 

to remark why I dwell on hunting 
dead birds and cripples before I advocate 
teaching retrieving. For good reasons, it 
will appear to many as though I am putting 
the cart before the horse; and I am, too, 
purposely, because I firmly believe that 
most unsteadiness to wing and shot is 
brought about by inferior methods of 
teaching retrieving, or else the master gives 








precedence to the act of retrieving over 
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RAWLING’S CURE-ALL piSitmrce 


Here is some proof: OCT. 1, 1924. hae, are the best 
WORM medicine I ever have used.’ t. 3 ROOKS, 
LAPORTE. 


SEPT. 27, 1924—$5. “Per your offer, send 200 the 
rest of the 300 for $10. It is a wonderful all-around dog 
medicine; besides it will cure _, in such a short 
a Sanita arium Drug Store, a 


Tome. 
1924. ‘‘Twelve tT 
Runs NING FITS, " TOM F. RRELL. eer Tshigiin 
SEPT. 21,1924. ‘‘Three doses in 9 days cured m Py, 
of ECZEMA.” G. ARMSTRONG, 1214 E Ng 
AVE., FORTH WORTH, TEXAS. 
SEPT. 15, 1924. “Without a doubt your CURE- es 3 
is tne best all-around m ze ever used.’ 


BOXLEY, EDGEWOOD, TEXAS 
a 24, 1924. “You have a pad 
medy. It will clean af d 
inside a 40 minutes.” 
B. NO. “MANCHESTER 
This ts no remedy. 
es 2 capeules fo for *s1. 100 for $s. 
0. ai 


and wonderful 
ARK 1 kinds of WORMS 
gd MERRELL, BOX 210, 


“~e. your NEIGHBOR. 
To Agents and Dealers 


= for MANGE and all ‘sx bh DISORDERS tor boos on ome 
W. H. RAWLINGS, Box 656 J, McAlester, Okla, 


Old Mother 
Hubbard Dog 
Food Company 


Biscuit Makers Since 1873 
Dept. B, Gloucester, Mass. 


Experts differ in their views regarding a properly 
balanced food for dogs, but ail are agreed that 
“man’s best friend” should be fed only foods of 
Quality. 

If you wish the last word in Quvality—send us a 
trial order for OLD MOTHER HUBBARD 
DOG FOOD. 

Five-pound Bag of Kibbled Food delivered for 
75 cents. 








Fifty and One Hundred pound lots $8.79 F.O.B, 5 


the Factory. 


















The Best Blood in America 
PUPPIES FOR SALE 
Out of the best Chesapeake blood 


in America. Puppies from one 
to six months old, by Monty 
Montauk; sons and daughters of 
great duck dogs, farm-bred, inocu- 
latedfor distemper and guaranteed. 


CASH BOX KENNELS 
East Hampton, L. I., N. Y., W. H. Hand, Prop. 

















IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


Largest, finest kennel in America. Twelve imported 
prize winners in my string. Located right in the heart 
of the great California rice district. Workers that is 
what I breed. 

I have puppies of all ages and some young dogs from 
eight months to a year, that are ready to start. Also 
some splendid brood bitches from American and Im 
ported strains. I am pricing all so as to move them this 
season. Fourteen years in business. 


Percy K. Swan Chico, California 








ve horns. bi 


eee. Pegented. lous 

Blown. 17-inch Bx 
c.d. Money. Back 
. Also Hound 
and Dog Supply Catalogue. 
BECK BROTHERS 


Herrick iilinois 























NEW! The pot Training Collar NEW! 
“TRAI ” A Word to the Wil 
Goody bo Bag — S bys Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
erpe: writes 

Since using this collar last season I would not W 
without them for any A as 1 consider them i 
most humane training collar to make, I 
better results with ieee work with them than any 
collar I ever used. (Signed) Gravy W. SMITE. 

The Best Police and Bird-Dog Training Coherent lane 

Worn reversed, Pod acts as ss against bites, ete. 
leader and check collar in one. . Br Mar. Matt Postpar, $2. st 
€ tLovD 





on-Hudson” New ort 











SUBSCRIBE NOW! 
To FIELD & STREAM 


See special subscription offers advertised 
in this issue. 
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Season’s Greetings to all our 
Friends and Fanciers 


SPORTING SPANIELS 
COCKERS and SPRINGERS 





recent Bids? ith the results, especially 
ef our 10 months old black WINNEBAGO PRINCE, 
who won two firsts, one second at the trials, and was de- 
dared best Cocker at the show held after the trials. 
Breeding tells. Our dogs have the hunting instinct, 
and the puppies from them are sure to fulfill all egeee 
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Imported English Springers! 








ments in the field, as well as do their share of 


We have right now some very fine puppies that we must 
dispose of before it gets too cold, and you will do well to get 
our 50% reduction price on both Springers and Cockers. 

Some trained and untrained Springer and Cocker bitches 
to be sold with free service to any of our Studs at a price 
same as if service were not to be had. 

To those who want a good Spri 
finance it now, let us tell you a g 
out spending money. 

Imported Trained Stud Dogs at Service 


Quality Not Quantity Our Motto 


WINNEBAGO KENNELS, Reg. 
BOX F 153 OSHKOSH, *WISCONSIN 
Dr. and Mrs. A. C. Gifford, Owners 


‘Everybody 
Wants a 
Springer’ 


I am offering at yy 
reasonable prices a 
choice young bitches bred 
| to Boghurst Rover. 

This is an opportunity 
for you to get the very 


er female and cannot 
way to get one with- 











The Triple-Champion 
BOGHURST ROVER _ best, and if you only want 


one you ll have the 
whole litter to select from. You can e others for 
= than enough to pay you for your original invest- 


Ch. Decent Rover at Stud. Fee $100.00. 


GEORGE H. HIGGS 
1050 West 6th St. Los Angeles, California 


For Sale 


Registered Springer Spaniel Dog— Liver and 
white, two years old, pedigree includes four 
champions. Retrieves tenderly fur or feather, 
land or water. Shot over two seasons. First 
offer of $150.00. Wire:— 

A. BLACK 


861 Jubilee Ave., Winnipeg, Canada 


STEADFAST KENNELS 


Established 1922—Registered 1925 


Springer Spaniels Imported and 
American Bred Horsford, Beechgrove 
and Sedkirk strains. Trained dogs and 


puppies. 4s J. STEAD 
2NAGEL PLACE GENEVA, N. Y. 


English Springer at Stud 


Inveresk Cicero, ‘‘Imp’’ 

Sire Dual Ch. Flint—Dam Ch. Inveresk Carefull. 
Beautifyl black and white, 50 lbs., thoroughly trained and 
Scottish bench winner. Litter brother to Ch. Inveresk 
Cocksure and Ch. Inveresk Cadet. Names of owners hav- 
ing his fine puppies for sale gladly furnished. Stud fee $50. 


W. A. FERGUSON 
220 3rd South Seattle, Wash. 


SPRINGER SALE 


Several ten months’ bitches of Horsford Beechgrove 

and Harting bloodlines. Also Purpooduck Duke, 

and Lion, the latter a grandson of the famous 

Ch. Horsford Harbour. Priced low for clearance 

ore cold weather. A good chance to secure a 

Springer for Christmas delivery at a reduced 
Price. Purpooduck Crackers at Stud. 

PURPOODUCK KENNELS 
Box 61 West End Post Office, Portland, Maine 


English Springer Spaniels 


Ihave some beautiful healthy farm raised 
Pups, dark liver and white, $15.00 and up. 
Several dogs ready to train, $35.00. Wells- 
way Shaggy Lad at stud, Fee $20.00. 
beter Xmas pups now. Several mature females partly 


H. J. ROBERTSON 
Lakeland Kennels 




















Olivia, Minn. 











HORSFORD HARDCASH of CLARION 


We have a number of high class Springer 
Spaniel puppies, two to six months old, from 
well known champion bench winning and 
field trial stock, also some mature dogs which 
we are offering at very reasonable prices. 
If any puppy we sell does not live to be a 
year old we will give another one in its place 
free of cost. 

Our dogs have been winning in the field, and 
also on the bench at some of the largest shows 
of the year. We have, therefore, both workers 
and winners in our kennel. 

At stud:—HORSFORD HARDCASH a 
handsome black, white, and tan—a field trial 
winner in the recent field trials, and 

HORSFORD HARBOURLIGHT, liver and 
white a sire of puppies which have developed 
into splendid springer spaniel type. 

Mail all correspondence to 


CLARION KENNELS 
25 Broadway New York City 


We guarantee every dog we sell to be 100% as 
represented or money refunded 








Dogs Enjoy and Thrive On 
ThisFavorite Food Supplement 





Just add STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL to 
the daily rations of your dogs and you 
will quickly note general improve- 
ment in be og health and appearance. 
STRUVEN’S FISH MEAL is made from 
freshly-caught Menhaden fish, cooked, dried, 
and finely ground, supplying the necessary oa 
teins and minerals. Dogs relish STRUVEN'’S 
FISH MEAL, 

Write for Free Samples and 
Feeding Instructions 
CHARLES M. STRUVEN & CO. 
114-M Frederick Street, Baltimore, Md. 














“Ch. SPRI INGBOK ¢ OF WARE” 
“The Ideal of the Breed.”’ 


200 SPLENDID SPRINGERS 


priced lower for 


Immediate Sale 


SEVERAL well trained dogs and bitches are still 

available. Among them two lovely trained 
bitches lately arrived from Scotland. Buy one and 
enjoy your shooti: this Winter. We have also 
many beautiful puppies, all three ~ older 
than when our last list was compiled, 
them nearly reared, and though they hove thus 
increased greatly in value, we are still selling them 
at listed prices. Buy one or a brace, which y 
can easily train yourself. 

How about a good young brood bitch? You are 
missing a good t' if you do not buy one or two 
of them, as bred to our Champion Producing Sires 


ou cannot aap but get big returns from your 
oy e litter will more than pay for 
the dam, ont ye u can i} the pick of t Bred 
for yourself. ow is the time to secure .. 


a = } very early Spring 
and the Bec xy will be all wal 

for I Fall i927! Bitches bred to Dual Ch. Flint 

Avandale (the only real Dual Champion Spri 

living) are producing whole litters of beauti al 

blue roans and tan, the most popular color today 

in Springers! 


NOTE 
5 STUD DOGS 
15 iS into pronase AND BITCHES 


100 00 LOVELY PUPPIES 
BUY ONE FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


All must be sold within a short time, as-we wish 

to keep only | 50 Springers at most. We are not 

s, but cannot give the time 

necessary for conducting such a huge kennel as ours 
been. So 





use of t! 
World-Famous Spri 
lists. All our stock 
upwards. No Duty 
Payments where ni 


AVANDALE KENNELS (reg.) 
E. CHEVRIER, Prop. 
452 Main Street Winnipeg, Canada 


World’s Largest Breeders of High Class 
English Springer Spaniels 


registered 


on our dogs. 











Horsford World-Famous Springers 


bes toners inert oPisid 
oe asionally Agee te 
ect workers 


rived “od delivered in Now York... Ales 
pointers, setters and re- 
trievers. 
WM. HUMPHREY 
Wallop Hall 
Dual Gepehe Horsford Hetman Shrewsbury, England 











Superior Springer Spaniel Sale 


We are closing out our anes and offer for sale our 


prize winning stud d Chadakoin Springbok, by 
Champion Springbok of Ware ex Cornwallis Sunspot. 
He is liver and white, two years old, and a fine indi- 


vidual. ‘opsy, a year old bitch, by Chadakoin 
Boy and Beechgrove ‘Diana. A good size, upstanding, 
liver and white lady. 

HADAKOIN KENNELS 


Forestville New York 

















Don’t Bother 


to go to the trouble of trying to 
find the book you want in some 
bookstore when you can order it 
without disappointment thru the 


Book Department of Field & Stream 


45 West 45th Street, New York 


Send for copy of catalog “Dependable Books.” 

















THIS | DOG COLLAR 


D> rare SENOHOMONEY = ] 
ahs 


KENNEL SUPPLY CO.., Dept. F, Fitchburg, Mass. 


——— 


English Springer Spaniels 


Some Superior Young Dogs and Bitches Sujtable 
for Shooting and Show Purposes. 


SPECIAL SALE—A slashing, good looking, 8 months old 
Will make 65 pounds. 




















Perfect! ind, big 
os onoey..s leg, robust, prize-bred. ‘Should make a 
duck hunter's ideal spaniel. 
MARGARET aero 0. aim OS , N. Y% 
150 wards mol aany Tot Beds Rie pnts yf Orem 
Phene: Creten 15 R Call and See Them 


87 






































BEST seller ever known! 


TRAIN 
YOUR 
OWN 
DOG! 








JUST OUT-Sixth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of “Big Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride 
—Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash— 
Tony Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the 
Field Trial Winning Setters and Pointers of im- 
mortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley’s incomparable 
work have been sold to amateur and other train- 
ers. No book on dog training has ever created 
such an enormous and world-wide demand. 
Why? Because it is written by a highly practical 
man and in simple language. Your boy or girl 
can train a dog after reading these instructions. 
This author teaches you how to train with con- 
summate ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a 
room, yard or field. Save your money, time and 
chance of disappointment. Be independent of 
trainers at a distance. 

Tue EASIest, QUICKEST AND Most NATURAL Way 
To BREAK Your Doc. 

DESCRIPTIVE AND PicTURED CHAPTERS ON INEX- 
PENSIVE KENNEL MAKING AND TRAINING APPLI- 
ANCES; also SimpLE DoG DocTorING. 


1 year sub. to Fre_p AND STREAM. -$2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover).......+seee0: $1.50 $3 
Wetes VEEES. 2 ccrcocvceccesse $4.00. e 
Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 
FIELD AND STREAM, 4 West 45th Street, New York 











No. 50—BRACE LLEWELLIN SET- 
TER DOGS. Three years, Crackerjack 
Quail dogs. Nice retrievers, being shot 
over daily. The kind we all like, the kind 
we so seldom get, $300 each $550 the pair. 
No. 51—BRACE POINTER DOGS. 
Three years, excellent breeding, good 
lookers, as good a pair of quail dogs as 
any man owns. Nice retrievers, real 
dogs, $200 each. 

No. 52—LLEWELLIN SETTER 
BITCH. Three years. Sire Indiana 
Mohawk, just bred to Count Moring 
(stud fee is $75 cash). Count has sired 
10 winners that have won 40 times. 
She is one of the best looking, best 
bred and best shooting bitches living; also 
a nice retriever, $300. 

No. 53—BRACE POINTER BITCHES. 
Three years, as well bred as live, being 
shot over daily. Nice retrievers, real 
nice dogs, $125 each. 

o. 54 — LLEWELLIN SETTER 
BITCH. Four years. Excellent brood 
and shooting bitch, and retrieves. Just bred 
to a son of the great Momoney, $125. 
No. 55—LLEWELLIN SETTER DOG. 
Two and one-half years. Nice size, good 
looker; medium speed and range; extra 
nice on singles; nice retriever; a real 
nice dog every way, $200. 

And twenty others, all with Professional 
Handlers, being shot over Daily, so every dog - 
will be shipped C. O. D. Five Days’ Trial. I 
prepay return charges if they are not satis- 
factory. Wire the dog you want; he will be 
shipped same day. 


HERMAN SOMMERVILLE 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 























valuable steadiness at all times on the part 
of the dog. All unsteadiness to wing or 
most of it is actuated by a surpassing wish 
on the part of the dog to get to the game 
which has fallen as quickly as possible or 
to seek with the same motive the birds 
which have flushed. The requirements at 
present are extreme steadiness on the part 
of both the master and the pupil. If the 
master all the time insists on it, it will 
become second nature in a short time. My 
personal preferences are for giving a dog a 
good deal of experience in hunting dead 
birds and cripples before retrieving is 
thought of being taught. The foregoing 
has much to do with this, especially as the 
thought of staunchness is uppermost. I 
say this through realizing that most men 
depend on a dog’s being a natural retriever 
or none at all, and have little knowledge of 
the art of force retrieving and how much 
better it serves its purpose in every way 
than taking advantage of the natural in- 
stinct, 


ie is inexcusable for a sportsman to 
leave a dead bird on the ground without 
exerting every effort to find it. The same 
must be also said of cripples, and often they 
are far more difficult to find than dead 





ENGLISH SETTER PRINCE OF ORANGE 
handy size for woodland hunting. 
Owner: S. M. Lloyd, Greenlawn, Islay, Alta 


birds. Furthermore, making a young dog 
catch cripples, as is necessary at times, is 
often fraught with dangerous consequences 
toward his staunchness. Men are not apt 
at catching cripples. It is work which the 
dog should do to save his master from 
attempting to do it. If ever the human 
being looks awkward or out of place, it is 
the time when trying to catch a crippled 
quail or grouse. If he is really fat and 
inclined to lose his temper, no more humor- 
ous incident can occur than the one when 
he is trying to overtake a wounded quail 
in a brush pile or blackberry thicket, how- 
ever much he is attempting to assist the 
dog or guard against a lost bird. Dead 
birds are often difficult to find because, in the 
first place, their colorations blend so per- 
fectly with Fall-killed herbiage and leaves, 
and, in the second place, when they are 
killed instantly and fall to the ground, 
their feathers are compressed close to the 
body, permitting very little, if any, scent to 
escape. That is the exact reason that you 
have often seen a really capable dead bird- 
finder puzzled. to discover his quest, al- 
though at the moment he is standing right 
over it. A dog should be held steady 
several moments after the bevy has flushed 
and a bird, or birds, ieee telien to the 
ground. Thus, the animal is able to mark 
bicds frequently and save useless searching 
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over territory where no birds fell, although 
= master is convinced that they dropped 
there. 


wo a youngster may hunt live birds 
avidly, a dead one will not have the 
same attention. At first, he has to be 
taught that gunfire corellates some with 
dead birds. After the kill has been made 
and the pupil shows no inclination to find 
dead, although he has followed his master, 
the instructor should place a lead on him 
and, with a force collar, lead him to the 
dead bird, issuing the command: ‘Hunt 
dead,”” or “Fetch,” according to which 
suits his program better. This should be 
followed by concealing the dead, if in 
sight, and making the dog do considerable 
perfunctory searching so that he will 
realize the quest needs this kind of work. 
In a short time, there will be no need of all 
this and the dog will of his own accord 
willingly and often, too, through over. 
eagerness, get right down to business with- 
out any hint of encouragement. For the 
time being, the object only is to find dead, 
If he points it, all right. If he points it, 
then grabs it and then mouths it, be pre- 
pared in advance against such deport ment. 
Be sure you never try to pull a bird out ofa 
dog’s mouth when he is either beginning to 
crush it or actually is crushing it severely, 
Anticipate mouthing and crushing birds, 
If you pull a bird from a dog’s mouth, you 
encourage more strenuous repetition. Just 











put your foot gently on the dog’s front paw, 
then apply pressure if he begins crushing, 
He is then bound to let go. It is better to 
do this than to pinch the ear or work the 
lips against his teeth; all of this will be 
avoided when you begin to teach re 
trieving a force collar. Then you can 
teach your dog readily to be tender-mouthed 
and no longer be apprehensive of his crush- 
ing birds. ' 


KK Bae away from the youngster after he 
begins to hunt dead as much as 
possible, or, at least, until you see your 
aid is really essential. Frequently, an 
owner bothers a youngster by casting his 
own footscent or tramping grass unwittinzly 
over the kill; also, he pn leads the dog 
away from where the bird fell. When all 
searching seems to fail, walk away from 


where you think the kill is made, then come § 


back against wind in a series of circles, 
which narrow down ultimately until the 
bird assuredly is found. Letting the 
young bird dog hunt and catch cripple 
needs the observance of some precautions. 
You want, and must catch, a cripple with 
him. At first, the youngster will be puzzled 
to discover the difference between a single 
running live bird and a cripple, after he has 
been made to catch a cripple. The s 
quence is frequently a few flushes on the next 
succeeding points. Go back to enforcing 
early commands and the dog will quickly 
determine for himself how to act under each 
circumstance. 


RIPPLED birds seemingly are instine 

tively adept at hiding. The aid of maa 
confuses a dog, frequently causing him t0 
lose a bird. Thus a cripple deports itself: 
It runs and stops, then it runs and stops 
according to its moods of actual trepidation. 
When it stops, its feathers are pressed to its 
body and do not allow but very little scent 
to escape. While it moves, it leaves foot 
scent. A man, pursuing a bird, causes # 
to stop here and there to conceal itself of, 
if it moves, forces it into leaving a lot d 
circling, zigzag trails, which are a 
puzzle to a novice. Let the dog find ant 
catch the bird if it will. Your help mo 
of the time only causes confusion. Only i 
an eleventh hour, need you assist. If ® 
solves the proper method alone, he wil 
progress just that much faster. 




















































TION FIELD TRIALS 

HE third F. T. meeting given by the above 

club, was held at Fisher’s Island, Y., on 
October 27, 28, 29, 1926, under the associations’ 
own rules, and by permission of the Fisher’s Island 
Club; an organization of sportsmen and game 
preservers. The island is splendidly stocked with 
game, principally pheasants, European partridges 
and large cross-bred rabbits of the Belgian hare 
and English wild rabbit mixture. The coverts 
are chiefly made up of bay-berry bushes inter- 
twined with strong brambles and thorns. Al- 
though easy to look upon the negotiation of this 
stunted and close growth, was enough to try the 
mettle of any spaniel. And assuredly, these 
were hunting trials in the best sense, the senior 
judge insisting at the offset of the meeting, that 
handlers go slow and work their dogs. Truth to 
tell these modes of close hunting and genuine 
working, had not been given every attention at 
oth¢r meetings. The spaniel’s work is essentially 
to hunt thoroughly every square yard of covert, 
leave nothing unflushed or unmoved, and thus 
accomplish all that must be expected from the 
springer or other spaniel as the shooter's single 
dog—the sportsman who does not depend on a 
human beater to walk up the game. 


FFICERS of the E. S. F. T. A. are Walton 


Ferguson, president; Reg. Halladay, vice- 
president. Governors: Samuel G. Allen, F. J. 
Squires, H. L. Ferguson, S. A. lvage, Mrs, 


David Wagstaff, Harry D. Kirkover, Sec.-Treas., 
W. Jj. Hutchinson, 115 Broadway, New York. 
A. K. C. Delegate, Chas. H. Toy. William Sinclair, 
steward of the beat. Guns: Capt. Paul Curtis, 
David Wagstaff, H. L. Ferguson, Alfred Ferguson, 
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ENGLISH SPRINGER SPANIEL ASSOCIA- 








Both were steady to shot, the former gathering a 
pheasant out of some thick bush and a difficult 
place. It was a meritorious performance. 

THe Awarps: 1 and 3 Clarion Kennels, Horsford 
Harmonize of Clarion and H. Hardcash of C. 
2 H. L. Ferguson's Chancefield Flash. Certificate 
of Merit. Clarion Kennels H. Heroic of C. 


OPEN NON-WINNERS’ STAKE 

RS. WAGSTAFF'S Ledgeland’s_ Bellcroft 
Buckle and Mr. Toy’s Harmonize were first 
down, the latter being steady, as was Buckle to a 
shot rabbit. Both were good hunters, Harmonize 
particularly so. Miss Dot had H. Hollyhock of C. 
as an opponent. Both were steady to a shot 
pheasant which Hollyhock retrieved. H. B. 
Shaw’s Laverstoke Castor then met Buckle. 
The former was steady to shot, while Buckle was 
wild. Castor then became unsteady to a shot 
bird and ran in.* This pheasant he subsequently 
failed to find, Buckle also returning empty 
mouthed. Harmonize and Castor then had a turn, 
the former taking his covert work with a will. 
Castor found a previously pricked pheasant and 
both were steady to wing and shot. Harmonize 
failed to retrieve this bird, but when tried on a 
dead bird, he found and gathered it fairly well. 
Castor was put down with H. Hollyhock of C. 
The former was wild on a rabbit; also to wing and 
shot. Out of command he flushed another bird. 
Here was an exemplified instance of the value of a 
spaniel dropping to wing and shot; the consequent 
and useless flushing of game outside the range of the 
gunner, being not only vexatious but a loss of time 

and opportunity. 
Tue Awarps: 1 and 2 Clarion Kennels, H. 
Harmonize of C. and H. Hollyhock of C. 3 

withheld. 





SUCCESSFUL SPRINGERS AND OWNERS AT FISHER’S ISLAND, F. T. 


Left to right: R. Halladay with Horsford Hamel; S. A. 


Salvage ‘with Horsford 


Howitzer; F. G. Turner with Nithdale Rab and F. J. Squires with Aughrim Tim, 


the winner 


Morrison Orr and Justin Von Lengerke. Judges: 
C. Alington, St. Neots, England and H. E. Mel- 
lenthin, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Dr. H. S. Holdenby, 
Englewood, N. J., veterinarian. The weather 
was excellent, the arrangements perfect, the game 
plentiful and strong on the wing, while the shooting 
could not have been excelled. A large and fash- 
ionable company was present during the duration 
of the trials, and auction pools were sold on each 
night at the Manor House. Altogether a de- 
lightful and sporting week was spent amid those 
associations so dear and near to the hearts of men 
and women fond of guns and dogs—spanivels es- 
pecially. Following are particulars of the running. 


OPEN PUPPY STAKE 

HE meet on the first day was at the Middle 

Farm, The wind being N. E. H. Harmonize 
of Clarion was put down with Mr. Bullard’s Miss 
Dot. The former is fond of covert and soon 
moved a rabbit. Both were steady to shot. The 
legged fur was left for a while, another rabbit being 
shot on the left (Curtis), with Miss Dot perfectly 
steady. Harmonize was sent to retrieve suc- 
cessfully, and Dot repaid the compliment by 
gathering her's. This was very good work. Mr. 
Prescott’s Dalshangan Cheerio and H. Ferguson's 
Chancefield Flash were next. Cheerio was good in 
covert, four pheasants rising. Both were steady to 
shot. A bird fell, and both were steady. Flash 
was sent on and retrieved well, but she was not 
steady to another pheasant shot too close. Flash 
then failed to find a bird as did Cheerio. The 
fugitive proved to be a strong runner. Cheerio 
shone in her covert work in this heat. Harmonize 
was then tried with Cheerio. The latter was now 
wild to shot. Harmonize found and was steady to 
a rabbit. Cheerio again lost his head and was 
ordered up. Chancefield Flash was put down with 

monize. Both were steady to shot and worked 
well. H. Heroic of Clarion was then tried with 
Flash. H. Heroic was steady to shot, and Flash 
being fairly so retrieved well and fast. Both were 
then steady to wing and shot, but Heroic 
failed to find an easy birde Andit was here 
that Flash wiped the eye of the Brewster winner. 
H. Hardcash of Clarion and Flash were now tried. 


MEMBERS’ STAKE 


HIS stake was open to members handling their 

own dogs. Herbert Routley’s Firelight went 
down with Mr. Toy’s H. Hollyhock of C. Both 
were steady to wing and shot. Holly on being 
sent on found her bird well and retrieved. Holly- 
hock flushed another which dropped to the 
Alfred Ferguson gun and could not be found by 
Firelight. Eventually Holly retrieved the pheasant. 
Sherburn Prescott now handled Cheerio against 
Mr. Toy’s Harmonize. Both took well to the covert, 
Cheerio possessing much ambition for a young dog, 
and working in true spaniel fashion, the movement 
of his stern demonstrating his enthusiasm for real 
work. However, both proved unsteady to wing 
and shot. Henry B. Shaw handled L. Castor, as 
opposed to Mr. Toy’s H. Harmonize. At the 
commencement both were fairly steady to shot, 
Castor the better. There was a runner down 
and Harmonize on being ordered on dropped the 
bird, and seemed to be not particularly anxious to 
retrieve it. Mrs. Wagstaff now took Clarion 
Sheila of Darnack off the lead to run against H. L. 
Ferguson's Horsford Drake. Sheila was steady to 
shot, Drake being not so. The latter is a capital 
hunter, and Sheila is unafraid of facing things. 
Both were now steady to wing and shot, Drake 
retrieving his bird. His pick up and delivery 
were moderate. Drake is a nice handful of a 
spaniel, and was just the size and stamp for the 
Fishers Island coverts. He is a dog of about 40 
pounds weight. Castor and Sheila were now 
tried. The latter again hunted well; indeed, she 
was about the best of the Wagstaff team, for facing 
the short, thick brakes. 
THe Awarps: 1 and 2 Clarion Kennels, H. 

Harmonize. 3 withheld. 


BRACE STAKES 

M& SQUIRE'S Aughrim Tim and Peter of 

Avandale two small sized but cobby-built 
springers were first tried and gave a wonderful 
exhibition of field trial work. Undoubtedly they 
were the best broken dogs at the meeting, and Tim, 
with the exception of his lack of nose when sent to 
retrieve, ma looked upon as an extraordinarily 
good dog. hether Tim has become more used to 





















b letter 
Day? Dnotweraphs. Send in your 


OVER 3,000,000 POUNDS OF 
MILLER’S A-1 PRODUCTS 
SOLD LAST YEAR 


Thousands of dogs are kept healthy year on Mil'er’s 
fla 


1. It gives your pep. They like its marvelous 


A- more 
vor bone 
Develops and muscle. Makes 


Ask Your Dealer for Send Dealer's Name 


Particulars 
BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD Co. 
32 E. State St., Battie Creek, Mich. 


Battle Creek Health Food For Dogs’ 


Labrador Retriever Pups 
Best Blood in Great Britain 


By Triple Champion Titus of Whitmore ex 
Juno of Annbletts. Field trial ist prize and 
special 4 certificates of merit. Also a bench 
winner. Litter won 1st prize at Red Hill Open 
Show. Puppies, 6 months old. Price $100 each. 


By Champion Danilo (son of Champion 
Banchory Bolo) ex Broughton Lassie, very 
highly commended at Crufts’ London Show, 
1926. A fast, clever worker. Puppies, 5 months 
old. Price $75 each. 


Export charges extra, dog pups only. Further 
particulars from 


GENERAL LUSHINGTON 
Woodlea, Rowledge, Surrey, England 


Introducing to the Ameri 
outdoor men the new German 
Pointer or ‘‘Everyuse Sport- 
ing Dog,"’ the best all-around 
shooting dog on earth; com- 
bining pointer, setter, re- 
triever, beagle, spaniel, blood 
hound and watch dog. Choice 
puppies and grown dogs, 

d up, according to age 


an . 

* Imported res and dams. 
‘Imported Treu Von Sax- i 

: inting Chinks” Original importer and breeder. 


BREDRITE KENNELS, 


SPRATTI'S 
DOG MEDICINES 


Keep your dogs in condition for 
the winter months by protecting 
them against the weakening 
effects of even slight ailments 
during the Winter. SPRATT’S 
dependable medicines will prove 
a most ee Suet pn a 
supply always on hand. 
does cannot supply t 
write us. 

Write for this Book—Free 


It tells you how to 
recognize + treat the 





























Missoula, Montana 















Invaluable to dog owners. 
Sent free upon request. 
Write for a copy today. 







Spratt’s Patent, Ltd. 
Newark, N. J. 
San Francisco St. Louis 









FOR SALE 


English Springer Spaniels. Two registered 
bitches, twenty-one months old, practically broken, 
best of field trial and hunting biood. Five beau- 
tiful youngsters, nine months old, also seven grand 
youngsters, five months old. Above youngsters 
sired by Stowmarket Shot and out of the two 
dams heading this advertisement. Papers fur- 
nished of course. No fancy prices. Write for list, 


Hubert J. Clifford Gloversville, N. Y. 


Sportsmen - Hunt Clubs 


I sell wild rabbits, squirrels, wild 
turkey, quail for stocking purposes. 
Fifteen years in business. References: 
Your State Game Commission. : 


TARMAN (Box F), Quincy, Penna. 













































































































Worth Many $$$ to You! 




































































know about 


Duck Shooting on Fresh W ater? 
Duck Shooting on Salt Water? 
Duck Guns and Loads? 
Goose Shooting? 

Hunting the Bob White Quail? 
Hunting the Blue Quail? 
Hunting Grouse? 

Hunting Woodcock? 
Hunting Turkeys? 


The greater your experience 
in any or all of these kinds of 
shooting the more willingly you 
will admit that you haven’t yet 
learned it all, and that some fel- 
low in another State may know 
a trick or two that would help 
you a whole lot. The book illus- 
trated above is the third of 
Field & Stream’s series of 
“How-to-do-it” books. Itis by 


10 OF THE COUNTRY’S 
GREATEST EXPERTS 


It will give you information, 
pointers and suggestions that 
will vastly increase your plea- 
sure in all the hunting of such 
character you do. And if you 
are a novice you will find it 
worth its weight in gold. 


WITH A YEAR’S SUB- 50 
SCRIPTION, NEW OR Cc 
RENEWAL, ONLY 


FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th St., New York 
For the enlosed $3 enter / extend— 


my subscription for 1 year and send me 
free copy of ‘How To Hunt.” 


_EXTRA! 





























| the directions of his handler, than to the inclinations 
of his own nose, or endeavors, is questionable, but 
it appeared to be so on at least two occasions, and 
on different days. But all in all Aughrim Tim 
is a wonder; moreover, he is always a prime favorite 
with the gallery, and the work of no dog at field 
trials receives more applause. To return to the 
tests: Tim and Peter were under nice command 
and soon drove out a rabbit which was shot. Tim 
on being sent on to retrieve worked well to the 
hand, and, after a while, got his game, Peter 
remaining down in the most approved style. It 
was a treat to look upon and hear Peter whimpering 
or sobbing like a child which couldn't participate in 
what his mate was enjoying, all the while the 
master’s back was turned towards Peter, all of his 
handler’s attention, of course, being devoted to the 
seeking-dead dog. There could be little wonder 
that Mr. Alington at once complimented Mr. 
Squires on the high-training the latter’s dogs had 
received. And, let it be added, it was justified 
praise from a highly practical amateur breaker of 
retrievers and spaniels. Mr. Toy'’s Hardcash and 
Harmonize came next. The latter soon chopped a 
rabbit, and was steady to wing, while Cash was 
moderately so. Both are good workers and will 
face any covert. They were steady to the next 
shot; but soon afterwards Cash became wild, 
ran in and found another pheasant to which, 
however, she was steady. Mr. Toy’s Heroic and 


AMERICA’S YOUNGEST HANDLER 
Walton Ferguson, IIl., and Horsford Hot- 
stuff, second to Aughrim Tim (right) in 

the Amateur Handler’s stake 


Hollyhock were next. Holly was under fair com- 

mand to a shot pheasant. Sent on she quickly 

winded her bird from the outside of the brush—the 
game having fallen in the middle of the patch, and 
retrieved the bird. This was meritorious work. 

Another pheasant killed on the right, was quickly 

gathered by Heroic. ; ; 

Tue Awarps: 1 F. i: Squire’s Aughrim Tim and 
Peter of Avandale II. 2 Clarion Kennels’ 
Horsford Heroic and H. Hollyhock. 3 Clarion 
Kennels, H. Hardcash and H. Harmonize. 


OPEN ALL AGE STAKE 


Middle Farm Flats beat, with the wind in the 
north, and the weather fine and bright. Col. 
Tilford handled H. Handful against H. Harasser 
worked by Mrs. Wagstaff. Handful found a 
pheasant, and both dogs were steady. Handful 
retrieved. The Curtis gun was then responsible 
for a runner on the left. Harasser sent on, picked 
up the line, but failed to hold it. Handful was 
likewise unsuccessful. Water's and Vaughn's 
Avandale Gallatin Chief and F. Turner's 
Nithdale Rab were then tried. Mr. Chandler 
handled the former, and the owner hunting the 
other. Chief soon got out of hand a to shot bird, 
ran to it, and retrieved at the gallop. He was 
immediately called up. Aughrim Tim was then 
put down with Rab. The latter was sent to retrieve 
a pheasant which had dropped in the water: this 
he retrieved and in excellent form. Both were 
beautifully broken dogs, and went down like rocks 
to a missed pheasant. Tim was sent on for a rabbit 





| He was ordered up, and Hollyhock given his place. 


which he quickly retrieved. S. A. Salvage’s H. 
Howitzer was handled by young Willie Humphrey, 
a wonderful lad with a gun dog; while Harry 
Cameron the most successful trainer and handler 
at the 1926 season’s trials, looked after the in- 
terests of Mr. Toy’s Hardcash. Howitzer was 
steady to a bird, but Cash ran in and retrieved. 
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HIS was run off on the second day on the- 


Holly was then somewhat unsteady to wing and 
shot. Sent on she soon got the line of the bird— 
a runner which she retrieved after being a little 
slow in the pick up and return. We were now in 
the long and rough moor grass that was virtually 
alive with pheasants—and good, strong birds at 
that. H. Hamel worked by his owner Mr. 
Halladay was then tried with David P. 
Earle’s Aughrim Vic which soon made a mistake 
on the right, this bitch running into, and without 
orders retrieving a pheasant. Vic was taken up, 
and E. Chevrier’s Darkie of Faskally, handled by 
Mr. Chandler, put down with H. Hamel. Darkie 
soon found a pheasant, but like some of the others, 
he lost his head, ran in and retrieved at a gallop. 
Darkie was at once called up, and Handful put down 
with Hamel. Both worked beautifully, Handful 
being a little wild, while Hamel was steady. Hand- 
ful, however, soon succumbed to temptation, ran 
in, and retrieved on his own account. He was 
ordered up. MHarasser was then pitted against 
Hamel which was again steady on his first bird; 
Harasser fairly so. When sent to retrieve the latter 
failed to find her pheasant. Hamel was the faster 
and better springer. Curtis then dropped a very 
strong bird to a long shot on the left. Hamel on 
deing sent to retrieve it, got the pheasant but was 
not good in his delivery, and dropped his game some 
feet away from his owner. Rab and Tim were 
then tried. Both are smart hunters, but Rab got 
into trouble, he becoming momentarily wild to 
wing and shot. Then he ran on and flushed an- 
other pheasant which was killed. Steadied by this 
time, Rab was sent on and retrieved. But the 
mischief had been done! Rab was then steady to 
a pheasant as was Tim, the latter being slow in his 
pick-up, this delay being, perhaps, because of the 
reason of this dog’s small size or his lack of mouth 
capacity. Anyway, once Tim got hold of his pheas- 
ant he returned at a good pace, his actions at once 
being given the applause of the large company 
present. Howitzer was again called on, and this 
time to meet Hollyhock which ran in badly to a 
pheasant, while Howitzer remained down. Tim 
now became Howitzer’s rival, although from a 
bench show point of view it was a case of a midget 
being sent against a giant. Howitzer was getting 
better all the time, Willie Humphrey being quite 
his master. Both dogs — to wing, and were 
steady once again to a second shot bird. Howitzer 
got the order and retrieved satisfactorily, and well 
up to the hand. David Wagstaff (a capital game 
shot) now winged a high-flying pheasant which 
dropped over and into the adjacent wood. Both 
dogs were steady, being tried, each failed to find 
the bird which must have been a strong runner in 
a particularly difficult place for any dog to find an 
old cock on the run. Howitzer was then given a 
rest and Hamel left to work on his own account. 
For a moment he was a little unsteady to shot 
under trying circumstance. Sent to retrieve the 
local dog gathered and retrieved his bird in fine 
style. 
Tue Awarps: 1 F. J. Squire’s Aughrim Tim. 
2 F. G. Turner’s Nithdale Rab. 3 S. A. Sal- 
vage’s Horsford Howitzer. Certicate of Merit. 
Reg. Halladay’s Horsford Hamel. 


The prizes in this stake were $200, $100 and $50, ° 


with the British Challenge Cup for the winner. 
Tim was first broken in England, but was kept 
right up to his work by his owner in Massachusetts. 
Rab received his early education in Scotland, and 
had been handled for five months by R. R. Lancon 
in New Jersey. Howitzer was broken in England 
by William Humphrey, as was Hamel, the former 
having been in this country one year during which 
time Mr. Salvage’s dog had become a bench show 
champion. Water trials were held after the run- 
ning of the Open stakes. Mr. Alington took up a 
position on the side of a pond and about 30 yards 
away from the shore. He then threw into the 
water dead pheasants, each bird being retrieved 
and well to hand by Rab, Hamel, and Howitzer. Tim 
was not tried, this dog having not been broken to 
retrieve from water, so his owner said. The 
water trials were given for the purpose of intimating 
to owners that competing dogs may be called upon 
for water work at future meetings to be held under 
the auspices of this Association. 


ALL AGE STAKE (MEMBERS) 


MSE: TOY’S Horsford Heroic (sick) and Mr. 
Squire’s Aughrim Tim were withdrawn from 
the card. Aughrim Vic and H. Harasser were the 
first down. The latter was steady at first but be- 
came slightly wild., Then she picked up slowly and 
retrieved. Both were then steady to_ shot; 
Harasser particularly so to wing. Again both were 
steady to a missed bird, while during hunting, Vic 
picked-up and retrieved a previously shot pheasant. 
Then she chased while Harasser remained steady. 
Vic repeated her wilfulness and was called up. 
Handful and Cheerio now engaged the attention of 
all and sundry. Cheerio immediately demon- 
strated his attractive style, but he went a little 
wide for the purposes of the gun. Handful 
marked a bird, held his point for a moment or so, 
then flushed the pheasant, and was steady to wing 
and shot. Sent on Col. Tilford’s dog retrieved and 
put in a fine exhibition of the everyday, come-what- 
will work of the spaniel. Mrs. Wagstaff’s Futurist 
then met Cheerio, still steady. Futurist was 
wild and therefore ordered up. Hamel was the 
more careful when down with Cheerio, although 
the former was steady to a shot pheasant. Cheerio 
was not so. He ran in and retrieved. Hamel 
again proved himself to be a lovely working dog, 
and steady to wing and shot. He finished his 
tasks by retrieving a long-shot bird that fell away 
off and down by the shore. 
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Tue Awarps: 1 Col. J. D. Tilford’s Ch. Horsford 
Handful. 2 Reg. Halladay’s Horsford Hamel. 
3 Withheld. 


AMERICAN-BRED STAKE (OPEN) 

ey “ey BULLARD’S Miss Dot (Chandler) 
met Dr. J. C. Bunten’s Wildfire Jimmie (Lancon) 

in a good pheasant-holding moor of long and rough 
grass. Jimmie soon made a mistake by running 
into a shot bird, while Dot although steady, was 
seemingly hard with her mouth while retrieving. 
H. B. Shaw's L. Castor and Dot were then tried. 
Castor chased a covey of partridges, but Dot re- 
mained steady. Subsequently she was steady to a 


pheasant which when killed, she retrieved fast and | 


well, This smart action was loudly acclaimed by 

the audience. 

THe Awarps: 1 Lawrence Bullard’s Miss Dot. 
2 and 3 Witheld. 


AMATEUR HANDLERS’ ALL-AGE STAKE 


HIS was an interesting exhibition and well 

received on the last day of the meeting. The 
Middle Farm was again the beat, the wind being 
west and the covert heavy moor-grass and short 
bush or brush. The guns were Morrison Orr 
and Alfred Ferguson. Mrs. Wagstaff had Harasser 
against Mr. Routley’s Firelight which ran into a 
shot pheasant on the left. Harasser being steady 
was left down. Aughrim Tim was then called. 
Immediately a pheasant was found, Harasser 
being steady to wing. Tim was working close and 
always in hand. 
unsteady to a pheasant which was retrieved by 
Harasser, but rather slow in her pick-up. Both 
were then steady to wing and shot. Tim was sent 
to retrieve and returned with his bird, at the gallop. 
Handful and 
Tilford and Mr. Turner, respectively, 
Rab got out of hand, whilegHandful was steady 
to a legged rabbit shot by Orr. Both were then 
steady to wing and shot, but subsequently, Hand- 
ful was unsteady to shot. Rab was steady toa 
brace of birds, and on being sent for a long-shot 
pheasant he retrieved it. 
ful ran in and gathered another pheasant. It was 
Rab’s heat. Walton Ferguson’s H. Hotstuff, 
handled by Walton Ferguson III (a lad of about a 
dozen years of age, and a real young sportsman of 
the right race, stamp and inclinations) ,was put down 
with Mrs. Wagstaff’ s Futurist which ran in to a 
falling pheasant. Hotstuff was steady and under 
the perfect command of the schoolboy, who now 
was to meet his uncle’s Chancefield Flash also 
handled by Harry L. Ferguson. 


and into the wind by his handler, soon got his bird 
and retrieved it fast and well to the youngster. 
“Well done, boy!" cried the voices of the gallery 
from across the field; and, by the way, it can be 
mentioned here that audiences at spaniel field 
trials, are always highly appreciative of the finer 
work. A. Sydney Jenkin's Horsford Humber was 
then tried with Chancefield Flash. At first both 
were steady to wing. Then Humber got out of 
hand, and disturbed a lot of game. A pheasant 
flying back was shot and dropped in the midst of 
the company. Flash gathered this bird in the or- 
thodox manner, while Humber again ran in toa 
falling pheasant and was slow in finding it even 
with the wind and other conditions all in the dog's 
favor. Nithdale Rab and Flash were then called. 
Rab soon made a hole in his manners by running 
into a bird which fell into the water. Flash re- 
mained down. MHarasser was tried with Flash, 
the homebred puppy by Anthony of Chancefield (a 
former Fisher's Island champion), and out of 
Aughrim Flashing. Incidentally it must be 
written that Chancefield Flash was broken by 
William Sinclair, the Club’s head game warden and 
steward of the beat of this and the two former 


meetings on this property. 
5 p- return to the running: Harasser was steady 
to wing, while Flash was fairly so and retrieved a 
pheasant shot to her. Tim and Hotstuff made the 
next brace. These are two small-sized springers 
and of the same stamp. They are cobby, com- 
paratively short on the legs; white and liver- 
marked in color. Tim weighed 29 pounds. Hot- 
stuff was 35 pounds or less. Hotstuff soon found 
a pheasant and was steady to wing and shot. 
Tim also went down. Then Hotstuff retrieved at 
the gallop. Both again were steady to wing, a 
pheasant falling to a long and difficult shot on the 
right. This bird appeared to be a runner, and Tim 
failed in his quest. Hotstuff also drew a blank. 
Then Tim was taken to the near neighborhood 
where the bird was last seen. On being given a 
cast by his owner-handler, the dog hit the line of the 
missing bird, that had gone into a slight thicket, 
and, after a few moments Tim retrieved the bird. 
Tim and Hotstuff were further tried in about an 
acre of rough standing grass and weeds. Both 
dogs worked beautifully, and steady to wing and shot. 
It was real spaniel work in a spaniel country and 
on spaniels’ game! On Hotstuff being ordered to 
retrieve a pheasant, he over-ran his bird, down 
wind; but on his return he soon made good his 
search. Partridges were then flushed ahead, the 
dogs were steady, although they must have heard or 
seen the covey. Then Hotstuff found a pheasant, 
and both dogs dropped to wing and shot. It was 
Tim which received the order to retrieve, and this 
command the lilliputian of the springer tribe at 
the best field trials ever witnessed in America, ac- 
complished with all of his accustomed enthusiasm, 
cash and finish. 
THE Awarps: 1 F. J. Squire’s Aughrim Tim. 
2 be dg = G. Ferguson's Horsford Hotstuff. 3 
.. Ferguson's Chancefield Flash. 
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For a moment he became a little | 


Rab were then worked with Col. | 
in charge. | 


A pheasant was | 
soon shot on the right, and Hotstuff being sent on | 


In the meantime Hand- | 





separately. 


These Three for a Whole 
Year for Only $5! 


The three best outdoor publications, 
FIELD & STREAM, Outdoor Life and 


Outdoor Recreation, will be sent for one 
year for only $5, all three to one address 
or each to separate address, as desired. 


Twelve issues of each magazine—36 copies in 
all, worth at newsstand prices $8.40—for only $5, 
a reduction of $2.00 from their cost if subscribed for 


Over 3,000 pages of valuable and enjoyable mate- 
rial covering every phase of hunting, fishing and 
camping, worth to you in dollars and cents a great 


many times this bargain price. 
A most pleasing gift for one, two or three friends 


—divide the trio as you like. 

If already a subscriber for one or more of these 
magazines your subscription will be extended for a 
full twelve months from its present expiration date. 


USE THIS COUPON, PLEASE! 


(This order may not be placed through any agent.) 





enter 


*Add $1.50 for Can- 
adian and $3 _ for 
foreign subscriptions, 
extra postage. 


F. & S. Jan. '27 





(This order must be sent direct 


FIELD & STREAM, 45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


For the enclosed *$5 (°*te®“) my subscription for one year and send “Outdoor 


Recreation” and ‘Outdoor Life” for one year to te ciel de adele ae ee 


to FIELD & STREAM) 








































































































































Puritan 


Silver Black Foxes 


Pedigreed-Registered and Scored 
Quality foxes—backed by our — 


service to customers offers an 
attractive proposition to pros- 
pective buyers either as a busi- 
ness or an investment. 


If interested in making money 
write us and we will explain how 
it can be done. 


Henderson Silver Fox Farm, Inc. 


AUGUST M. ROGGENKAMP, President 
SELBY C. FOLKS, Treas. & Genl. Mgr. 


Henderson, Jefferson County, NEW YORK 











TARNEDGE FOXES 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


The Prize Winning Ranch 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 








Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U.S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y. 














‘ Silver 
7( \\ Foxes 
Will Pay You in Gold | 


Ogden Silvers produced over four 
pups to the litter this year. They 
will do as much for you. They 
are high quality dark silvers— 
well-furred and absolutely true 
in color. 

Let us tell you more about them. 


OGDEN SILVER FOX FARM | 
Ogden, Utah | 


BIG PROFITS 


. im Raising Silver Black 
Foxes. Buy a pair of our 


























mak 
12 entries at 
= Show. Write joe prices 


terms. our 
let ““The Silver Fox, 
bat It Is."’ itis s Free. 
CASS LAKE SILVER 


eis tan FOX . 
Cass Lake 


Lister’ $ Superior or Silver ver Black ; Foxes 


PEDIGREED REGISTERED and SCORED 
One of the highest scoring ranches. We now offer 
1926 pups and a very few adults for sale, outright 
or on attractive ranching contracts. Best references, 

Send for descriptive literature. Dept. A. 


LISTER’S eure. FOX CO. 


, Silver Fox News 
Free Copy 


Get the truth about the Silver Fox 
business. Helpful Hints for those 
who are in the business and those 
planning to goin. Send for free 
copy or for 6 issues. 
Write Dep't F 


SILVER FOX NEWS 
38 W.34th St. New York 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
FUR INDUSTRY 


By Dr. Leo Frank 


(Continued from our December Issue) 
MATING SEASON 


ts mating season occurs principally 
during the months of February and 
March. The oestrum of heat period occurs 
once a year and lasts about three or four 
days. The gestation period is fifty-one 
or fifty-two days and the young are usually 
born in April and May. 

The period of gestation is fifty-one days. 
Breeders may reckon the date the vixen 
may be expected to whelp by counting 
fifty-one days ahead from the date of 
breeding. 

The average length of the profitable 
reproductive period in a fox is about 
eight years. 


THE ESSENTIALS IN RANCH BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 


It is difficult to enumerate the most 
common failings of fox ranch construction 
in the order of their importance but I 
think they would probably appear about as 
follows: 

1. Disregard for ventilation. 

2. Lack of sufficient sunlight. 

3. Poor location as to drainage and pre- 
vailing winds. 

4. Houses too small. 

5. Improperly fitted inside. 

When planning a fox ranch the individual 
should consider the local conditions and 
factors that are peculiar to his own stock of 
foxes and then modify the plans which have 
been found more satisfactory. A good 
plan, and no doubt one of the most success- 
ful, is to benefit by the experience of others, 
who have but recently built a ranch, profit 
by the mistakes as described by other 
builders. An individual who is not in- 
clined to do this, is likely to make some 
very costly mistakes in constructing his 
own ranch. 

The most important factors to consider 
when planning a new ranch are: 

1. The number of foxes to place in the 
ranch. 

2. The probable growth in numbers. 

3. The quality of the animals produced. 

4. The nature of the soil. 

5. The drainage of the soil. 

6. Extreme temperature. 

7. Direction of prevailing winds and 
storms. 

8. General character of the land. 

9. Availability of sunlight. 

10. Possibility of ventilation. 

11. Permanence of structure. 

12. Ease with which the ranch can be 
disinfected and cleaned. 

13. Control of disease. 

14. Desirable materials. 

15. First cost of structure. 

Other factors which present themselves 
to various individuals should be considered 
as individual problems. 





LOCATION FOR THE RANCH 


It is a difference of opinion as to whether 
a fox ranch should be located on a wood- 
land site or on clear ground and the advo- 
cates of either location have strong argu- 
ments to advance. I take a compromise 
view, and believe that a site not too dense 
and not too open is desirable. While prime 
pelts have, and are being produced in sites 
where there i is not a single tree, the consen- 
sus of opinion is that there should be suffi- 
cient foliage to serve as a protection for the 
animals in winter. For sanitary reasons 
there should be enough sunlight to keep the 
ground dry. It is not known whether sun- 
light influences {the texture or color of the 
fox fur but there should be at ‘least enough 
shade to give the animals a feeling of se- 
curity and protection from the summer heat. 

The question of drainage is an important 
one. A ranch built on a slope with a 
southern exposure has evident advantages 
as the snow in early spring will soon melt 
and leave the ground dry for the pups when 
they come out of their dens. The site 
should be as excluded as possible. The 
farther away from a settlement the better, 
and another good rule is to have the fox 
ranches built as far apart as possible in 
order to prevent the spread of contagious 
disease. About thirty pens is a g 
average number for any ranch. If ex- 
pansion is necessary it is better to build 
another ranch as far away from the first 
as possible. This of course means duplica- 
tion of equipment but from a health stand- 
point it certainly pays. 

In the wild, the fox is accustomed to 
roam over a wide territory and it has not 
the same chance of coming in contact with 
the secretion of his fellow mates as when 
penned in small enclosures. Under the 
latter condition the ground becomes foul 
and a bad place for parasites and other 
infections. The greater the congestion, 
the more liable is disease to develop, unless 
the premises and general equipment are 
kept scrupulously clean. 

When animals are kept in a small en- 
closure you have to reckon with bad 
odors from decaying manure and other 
organic material. Although these do not 
directly affect the animals’ health still they 
are offensive and may be regarded as a 
dangerous signal. Accumulated dirt is a 
vehicle for infection, as illustrated in the 
case of worm infection. If fox enclosures 
are allowed to become littered up with 
manure the danger of the worm infection is 
sony enhanced. It is well known that 

es and other insects breed in dirt and 
decaying materials, and hence, if foxes 
are to be kept free from flies, for instance, 
such material must be kept removed from 
the pens. 

All ranches of any size should have an 
isolation hospital in which animals suspected 
of being diseased may be housed and a good 
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( ppg lier Silver 


Quality means bigger 1 
i] 


Price and profit are fixed"by* quality” of “fur.” Ansa ‘with high 
quality Silver Foxes and your profit will be grea’ 
a Rayner Silvers will bring success conn a ‘Rehiobae in- 
¢ to you just as they have to others for they are outstanding 
and depth of fur. ey are also prolific. 
Write for information about the Warren Rayner Quality 
Foxes now 


Warren Rayner Silver Fox Company 
237 Warren Rayner Building, Warren, Penn. 
Ranches at Warren, Pa., and Vancouver, Wash. 
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$50 to $100 Finis! 
bits will build you a fine monthly in- 


come. Cash or installment terms. 
Send 50c for 62-page illustrated booklet 


Conrad’s, 909 California Bldg., Denver, Colo. 























VALUABLE NEW BOOKS offered 
by Field and Stream at big saving 
in combination with subscrip- 
tion, new or renewal: 


RAISING FUR BEARING ANIMALS, by 
Hardison Pation. Prov methods for every 
kind of fur bearer, result of author's 30 years’ 
experience. Chapter on The Bz ack Yard Ranch 
worth price of book. _With year’s subscription, 
new or renewal, only $7.25. Book alone, R500 
MINK, How to Raise, Breed and Sell, by W. B. 
Lamb. A —_ eet instruction book covering 
ft phases o the subject. With + < | Se 
new or renewal, 5. Book alone, 
FIRST AID TO NIM ALS, by Dr. "Yokn Lynn 
Leonard. Complete, clear and authoritative in- 
structions, in non-technical language, for care of 
any sick of injured animal. With subscription, 
new or renewal, only $4.00. Book alone, $2.50. 
GRANT’S AUTO ROUTE GUIDE. Vol. I 
covers all Northeastern U. S.; Vol. 2 all South- 
eastern U.S. Very com lete, clear and accurate. 
Either volume and subscription ov Both 
volumes and subscription, $5.00. Volumes 
alone, $1.50 each. 


FIELD AND STREAM 
45 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 




















The American Field | 


Published Weekly 


A Clearing House for Gun Dog Information. 

Staff representative reports of field trials of 

| setters and pointers, and features the sport- 
ing breeds exhibited at bench shows. 

Interesting articles about game conservation 

and propagation. Just enough shooting and 

fishing news for the busy man. 

The best advertising medium to buy, sell or 

stud dogs. 

Send for sample copy and advertising rates. 

Subscription price $5 per annum. 

Trial subscription, three months $1.25 if 

you mention Field and Stream, 


AMERICAN FIELD PUBLISHING CO. 
440 Seuth Dearbern Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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Field & Stream’s 
Camping by the Highway 
A new book, just published by 
FIELD AND STREAM, con- 
taining wealth of information 
of value to beginner and expert 
on every phase of motor camp- 
ing, with up-to-date camp-site 

directory. 


The book and 


FIELD & STREAM 
for 6 months 


FIELD & STREAM 


for 12 months 


$2.50 
3.25 











| symptoms of sickness. 


1927 


| practice is to isolate all animals showing 


Even in simple 
disorders this is of advantage, because a 
fox can be more readily treated and given 
greater protection from bad weather in a 
building specially constructed for the pur- 
pose of caring for the sick. The danger 
from indirect contact in spreading disease 


| is too often minimized. Ranchers should 





never pelt diseased carcasses without dis- 
infecting their hands, especially before 
cutting the meat supply for the following 
meal. In such cases germs are indirectly 
planted in other animals and the whole 
ranch may become infected. 

Feed pans frequently are an _ indirect 
source of infection. The practice of clean- 
ing the pans from all the enclosures and 
rinsing them in the same water should be 
avoided unless these pans are thoroughly 
boiled before being replaced in the runs. 
The pans should be removed from the pens 
after each meal and not allowed to remain, 
to become contaminated by the excretion 
from the animals. Sanitary measures 
should be strictly enforced, especially 
during the spring and summer when the 
young are much more susceptible to the 
spread of disease. 

In large ranches each pen and den 
should be thoroughly cleaned out at least 
once a week. After all the visible dirt is 
removed by sweeping and scraping, the 
kennels and dens should be scrubbed out 
with soap and water and a good disinfectant 
solution sprayed on all parts of the structure. 
If trouble is being experienced with. flies 
and other parasites, the seams and crevices 
of the house should be burnt with a torch 
similar to that employed by painters in 
removing old paint. With two kennels for 
each pen the work of cleaning the dens 
would be greatly simplified. As one 
kennel would be idle and undergoing clean- 
ing and disinfection the other one would be 
in use. If this system were carried out 
weekly the year round, the foxes would be- 
come accustomed to being removed from 
one den to the other, and little inconven- 
ience caused even during the breeding 
season. 

Keeping the earth floor of pens in a 
sanitary condition is a difficult problem, 
and some scientists have suggested that 
impervious flooring should be tried. This 
has been done and the problem is still in an 
experimental stage. One method is to dis- 
infect the ground by the use of a torch 
employing the actual flame. Quite a 
number of disinfectants have been recom- 
mended. One that has proved effective is 
made by using forty pounds of freshly 
burned lime to a barrel of water as a base, 
adding to this sufficient disinfectant for a 
phenol co-efficient of not less than 2.0 to 
make three per cent solution of the dis- 
infectant of thé lime wash preparation. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FOX 
ENCLOSURES 


In order fo give a rough idea of the con- 
struction of a fox enclosure, a brief descrip- 
tion of the usual method of mapping out the 
plot and erecting the pens will 1 be given. 
When the site has been selected, and decision 
has been reached as to the number and area 
of the breeding pens required, the first main 
alleyway, running through the center of the 
plot, should be staked out. The number and 
width of main alleyways will depend on the 
size of the proposed ranch, but it is ad- 
visable to make them wide enough to allow 
an ordinary wagon to be drawn through. 


| In Canadian ranches these passageways 
| vary from ten feet to twenty-five feet in 


| width. 
| for each two rows of pens. 


One alleyway should be provided 
When these 


| main passageways are lined off, the pens 


between them are then staked leaving at 
least five feet between each pen. If this 
space is not provided, foxes in adjoining 














No other live stock pays larger returns 
for the money invested. Net profits of 


30% are common. There are many 
cases of even higher returns. 

A pair of good foxes costing $1000 
should bear from 2 to 6 pups in the 
spring of 1927. On the conservative 
basis of only 2 pups, there are big 
profits after deducting all costs. Good 
pelts can be sold at high prices without 
any difficulty. 

Foxes are as easy to raise as dogs. 
No secrets—Sound and practical — Real 
opportunity for those who start now. 
Simply follow the experience of suc- 
cessful ranchers, which we can give you. 

Good breeding stock and pelts are 
rare, but in steady demand. There 
cannot be enough good foxes raised in 
the next 30 years to supply the demand, 
which is constantly increasing. 

Read the book ‘How to Raise Live 
Silver Black Foxes.” It gives you 
reliable facts about profits, prices, 
selling, housing, feeding and breedin 
according to scientific methods. A 
copy will be mailed, without obligation, 
to responsible persons. Write today. 


Rusch Fox Breeding Estates, lnc. 


1003 Fifteenth Street N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Ranch and Laboratory at North East, Pa. 





Build Up A 


Big, Income," 


SILVER FOXES 


Get started towards independence and | a 
good yearly cash income. Pedi 
Selected Redfeather Silver Foxes are the 
biggest profit makers, but you can also 
make big money with Chincilla Rabbits, 
Mink, arten, Skunk and Raccoon. Tell 
us confidentially how you are situated and 
what you want to accomplish and we'll 
tell you what kind of Fur Bearers to start 
with, and send pedigrees, prices and plans. 
There’s a big opportunity for you to make 
money, so write at once. 


REDFEATHER 
509 California Bldg., Denver, Col. 


























Announcing— 


YEAR BOOK {: 
SILVER FOX INDUSTRY 


1926-1927 Edition 
The Year Book will be sent free to those gontemplating 
ay of foxes. The aim of the American _—— 
ox Breeders Association, in presenting this book, 
five ‘ormation about the 
ndustry and about fox raising. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL a 


BREEDERS ASSOCIATIO 
424 McKnight Bidg. Minneapolis 


ficial Registration Organisation of the Fox Industry 
93 






































































































































increasing. 


Silver Fox. 














Ottawa, Ontario. 


FRE 


registered pedigrees.” 


Business Men are 
Raising Silver Fox 


Wild silver foxes have been practically exterminated 
while the demand for this beautiful fur is steadily 


It’s a fascinating and profitable hobby—raising 


will accommodate eight pairs. 
Silver Foxes are as easy to raise as good dogs. No 
heavy work—they eat anything. 
years for returns on your investment. Be sure you 
start right through buying 


CANADIAN GOVERNMENT INSPECTED STOCK 


Canadian National Silver Foxes are world’s champions at every International 
Exhibition and bring highest prices on every fur market. 

Every fox offered for sale by members of this Association is inspected by 
Canadian Government inspectors—has the breeder’s registered letters tattooed in 
its ears and is then registered in the Canadian National Live Stock Records at 


Illustrated Booklets which tell 
you about Silver Fox Ranching. 


Please note that this Association has no foxes for sale. 


Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders Association 
Head Office: Summerside, P.E.1I., Canada. 


“An educational association of 4,000 Canadian Fox Breeders whose object is to 
continually raise the standard of silver foxes and protect the public through 


A piece of land one hundred feet square 
Canadian National 


No waiting for 


Address Dept. R 














= Silver Foxes 
pays big dividends both in 
money returns and in the joy 
of fascinating employment— 
when Borestone is the foun- 
dation strain. Borestone 
holds more national cham- 
pionships than any other 
breed. It is healthy and 
prolific. Its pelts bring 
highest prices. And Bore- 
stones are almost as easy and 
inexpensive to raise as dogs. 
Write forinteresting booklet. 


BORESTONE MT. FOX CO. 
Robert T. Moore, Pres. & Sole Owner 
621 Pac. S-W Bank Bldg. 


Pasadena, California 


BORESTONE FOXES 





'SQUAB BOOK 














FOXES 


Pen-Raised Alaskan Blues and Pedigreed Silvers. 
6 Bank Ref. for 25 years. We guarantee 100% 
Increase. Breeder-Agents wanted—Your real op- 
portunity. Free Booklet tells all. 
CLEARY BROS., Fox Farms, Empire Bldg., 
_ Seattle, U.S. A. 








STARDUST SILVERS, 


} 
| 
‘The Glistening Kind’’ 


D. B. ARMSTRONG 


Watertown, New York 
Send for Booklet 

















MARYLAND MUSKRATS 


(Supply limited) 
Special price to introduce breeders 
$15.00 pair 


BIG POOL FUR RANCH 
BIG POOL, MARYLAND 


NUMBER s FRE, 


Send sow for this interes jay tel 
LE ye 2, 

Rigo SHO Seasty eunshe yeas . paid $75 to 
. You can do the same. Price 

of book is 60¢ but we will mail it to you for names and addresses 
f four of your friends and your own. Ask for Book No. Three. 
Plymouth Rock Squab Co., 504 H Street, Melrose Highlands, Mass. 
Founder of the Squab Industry 26 Years Ago 


DECOY CALLERS 

















(PURE BRED) 
Gray English callers.........+-.. $ 6.00 per pair 
Black English callers............. 8.00 per pair 
Black mallard (wild stock)....... 7.00 per pair 
Gray mallard (wild stock)........ 5.00 per pair 


Canada geese (hand reared) 15.00 per pair 
Other varieties of wild ducks and geese for sale; 
also pheasants. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 


THOS. J. REED Chincoteague, Va. 














>>> 

J, Buy 
nen’ Direct at 
Dealel 
Prices 


—~< 
a 


Free Catalogue on Crown Pen Materials. 


Wire Netting at Wholesale 
A big saving on wire netting in all sizes for any type 
of bird or animal enclosure. Wholesale prices and 
rompt delivery from our large stocks at Clinton, 
a Chicago, Seattle and Minneapolis. 
Crown Iron Works Co. Pst Minnespelis 
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| pens may injure each other. In the earlier 
| days of fox ranching, adjoining pens were 

built too close, so that the occupant of one 
pen could thrust a leg through the wire 
fence. It is a peculiar psychological trait 
that two foxes may live harmoniously in one 
pen and just as soon as they are separated 
by a wire partition may become unfriendly 
and snap and bite at each other. Commenc- 
ing at the inside of the line formed by the 
stakes on each side of the pen lot, a trench 
two and one-half feet wide and at least two 
feet deep is dug around each pen site. This 
trench allows the posts to be inserted and 
the wire framework forming the walls of the 
enclosure to be embedded in the ground. 
The area of each pen should not be less than 
seven hundred square feet. 

The posts for the framework are pre- 
ferably of cedar, about four inches in 
diameter at the top and at least eleven feet in 
length, so as to allow for a nine-foot wire 
wall, measuring from the surface of the 
ground. After the trench has been dug and 
leveled, a post is stood upright in each corner 
of the rectangular or square trench, and then 
| the remaining posts are erected at a dis- 
| tance of not more than twelve feet apart. 
| When all the posts are in position they must 

be lined and squared with each other, and 

held in position by braces until the rest of 
the wooden skeleton is completed. Purlines, 
consisting of wooden strips one inch by five 
inches, are fastened to the top of the posts 
and another piece of lumber of similar 
dimensions is fastened at right angles and 
on the outside, to the top purline. Another 
purline connects the post about eighteen 
inches from ground to surface of pen. 
Brackets projecting inwards are then 
fastened to each — These brackets are 
| made of one-inch by five-inch material, 
and serve the purpose of holding the ‘‘over- 
| hand wire’’ in position. The dimensions of 
these brackets depend on the width of the 
“overhand,” usually about two feet. The 
entrance to each pen should face the alley- 
way. The door frame is made of two-inch 
by six-inch material, and the door itself 
should measure at least two and one-half 
feet by five feet. The bottom of the door 
| should be raised about eighteen inches from 
| the ground. 


FOX WIRE 


The wire used in building fox enclosures 
is similar in structure to ordinary chicken 
| netting wire, but of heavier gauge. Netting 
| wire manufacturers now provide a special 
wire for this purpose. The weight usually 
recommended varies from 14 to 16 gauge, 
and the mesh varies from 1 to 2 inches. This 
wire is marketed in various widths—from 
2 to 6 feet—and in rolls of 150 feet in 
length. 


PLACING GROUND WIRE 


The 14 gauge wire of not more than 2- 
inch mesh is usually selected for the ground 
wire and for the lower four feet of the wall of 
the enclosure. The ground wire is drawn 
in position by slightly elevating the posts to 
allow the wire to be pulled under the lower 
end of these uprights for at least two feet. 
This forms a wire mat projecting inwards, 
and its function is to prevent foxes from 
burrowing out of the breeding pens. When 
the wire is placed so that the upper edge is 
paralled to and within nine feet of the top 
purline, it is tacked accurately to the posts 
| or framework. When the ground wire is in 
| position, the earth is placed in trench, and 
| packed around posts. The practice of 
| cutting the ground wire to allow the posts 
| to be sunk below it has been discontinued, 
| as foxes burrowing near a t very often 
escape through this cut in the wire. 





(To be continued) 
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Have the ducks been plentiful 
on your local waters the past 
year, or did you have to take 






a long trip to some good wild-duck resort? This 
is unnecessary. You can bring the ducks to your 
local waters, instead of going after them if you 
plant their favorite foods— 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE 

and 35 others for attracting ducks, fish and game. 
Something for every condition, Liberal discount if 
ordered during winter. 31 years’ planting experience. 
Help with planting ines literature, 
price list free. Wri 


TERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 
315 D. BLK. OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN 
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Pheasants, Silvers, Ringneck, 
Amherst, and Golden, Chinese 
Geese, Mallard Ducks, S. C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Buff Orpington 
Chickens. Am now booking or- 
ders for eggs of the above stock. 
Send for price list. Also have a 
few well-bred Pointers and Setters 
for sale and English Bull-dogs. 
Dogs boarded and trained. 


TIP TOP LODGE GAME FARM 
JACKSON CREEK. N. C. 
W. C. Grimes, Manager 


The Mackensen Game Park 


























Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 


Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 
TWINBROOK GAME FARM 


OFFERS 
Trained Decoys and Callers for Sportsmen, 
Pheasants and Wild Turkeys for Game Pre- 
serves. Fifty species of Pheasants, Ducks, 
Geese, Pea-fowl, Cranes and Swan for the 
Estate and Park. 


seits ‘action — safe arrival guaranteed 
0. W. H Owner Box 134, Middletown, N. J. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


For restockin: ty ep 
Delivery Feb. and phe id 


-\. Price $2.00 each. Expressed from Pasca- 
-» goula, Miss. Order now, supply limited. 


M. E. BOGLE 

510 EAST ELMIRA 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. — 
(Largest — Bob White in 
the world.) 


WHY NOT go Sie 


Summer an 
Fall gathering butterflies, insects ? 
I buy hundreds of kinds for col- 
lections. Some worth $1 to $7 each. 
Simple outdoor work with my instructions, pic- 
tures, price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus before sending butterflies. 
Mr. Sinclair. Dealer in Insects, Dept. 23, Box 1424, San Diego. Calif. 


RAISE B pee HARES 
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You'll be surprised at the returns 
from raising Mammoth Bronze Turkeys, 
Ring Neck Pheasants and Wild Mallard 
Ducks. Their brilliant plumage adds to 
the appearance of any farm or country 
estate. There's a good profit in selling 
eggs and “‘breeders."” AND—the meat 
(in season) makes fine eating! 

Prices, too, are surprising—exception- 
ally modest, though every fowl is 
guaranteed in prime condition at ship- 
ment. 

Mammoth Bronze Turkey Toms, 
12 to 18 pounds, $12.00 to $14.00— 
Hens, $8.00 to $10.00 each. 

Wild Mallard Drakes and Hens, 












Photo 
©Brown Bros. 


$2.50 each—discount on lots of 50 or 
more. 


Ring Neck Pheasant Cocks and 
Hens, $3.50 each. 


Eggs for Spring Hatching. Orders 
already being booked. Best Stock only. 
Safe delivery guaranteed or adjustment 
made at full price. Mammoth Bronze 
Turkey Eggs, Spring delivery, 50c each. 
Wild Mallard Duck Eggs, delivered in 
March or April, at $25.00 per 100— 
May delivery, $20.00 per 100. Ring 
Neck Pheasant Eggs, delivered in 
April or May, at $25.00 per 100—June 
delivery, $18.00 per 100. 

Terms: Net—20% with your order. 
Balance 10 days before shipment. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 


Chas. Kirby, Mgr. 


R. F. D. No. 4, Phoenixville, Penna. 





FOR SALE 


A Rare Newly Mounted 37 point Alaska Caribou 
Head,—Double Brow palms. Perfect in every way. 
Large Perfect Newly Mounted Moose Heads,—An- 
telope Heads,—Elk Heads,—Black and White Tail 
Deer Heads,—Sets of Horns,—Elk Teeth.— Reason- 
able prices.—Reference, 22 years advertising in this 
magazine. 

EDWIN DIXON, Unionville, Ontario 
Canada’s Leading Taxidermist 


Mounted Ringneck 
Pheasant Cocks 


Also Mounted Game Birds and Fancy 
Pheasants. 








Ringneck Pheasants for breeding and _ stocking. 
Mongolian, Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst and 
— Pheasants. Water Fowls. Eggs in 
pring 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY 
— = Telford, Pa. 


WORLD'S FAMOUS FIGHTING FOWLS 
That have measured steel with the best in 
the World 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OF ALL FOWLS 
SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
GRAHAM BROTHERS 
Poultry Farm CAMERON, N.C. 





Decoys, Callers, Pure Bred 


Older ducks, trained decoys, shot over 
often, 1926 priced 

Wild Maltest. = 00, Bagi $8.50 trio, eae | $2.50 a2. 

rate oo" Ea, $35. eet 

$17.50 rg B..% 

Mallard, $12.00 pair, eges, $6 

25c, Duck book 2 rained Mia Wild Canada 

Geese, other ay ‘of ducks, geese, drakes. 


BREMAN CO., Danville, Ill. 


Pheasants- Partridges Grouse— 
Wild Turkeys Waterfowl 


bred, sturdy Game and 
te Biros” and < Animals, for 
or 
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THE POSSUM HOLLOW ‘GAME FARM 
R. F. D. 306 Springfield, Ohio 


10,000 Bob White Quail, $2.00 each for, Feb. 
+ aE a ie, ch. May and June. 
eon ea a 
000 Native Wild Turkey (brown ti = ers) 
Pri i 17. c ovem 
Pee ‘Virginia White Tail Deer, $50.00, 


ach. 
English Ricans Pheasants. $3.00, each, for 


i nt. 
aiteon came 2 See to prior sale. Prices, f.o.b. 
my shipping point. 
DR. FRA 


NK KENT, Box 428, San Antonio, Texas 








GROUSE- 
and import ‘on 


UAIL-P PARTRIDGES- PHEASANTS 


rnamental and Water- 

‘owl—many rare and prized varieties. Far’ Animals. 
Pet Stock. ” Cottontail, ack and Snowshoe Rabbits 
for Restocking. Write for free list. 


EDGEMERE GAME FARM 


Box S$ TROY, OHIO 














Stock your streams 
and lakes with Trout 


Write us for information and PRICES 


WILLOWEMOC CREEK HATCHERY 
De Bruce, Sullivan County, New York 




















You can’t drive wild ducks away from good feeding 














Virginia Games 
Fancy Black-breasted 
Exhibition Games, 

Gamey Fighters, 
Several Varieties of Pit Games 
Limited supply | and eggs 
now for sale 


Green View Poultry Farm 


‘“AYNESBORO. VA. 
“Pheasant Farming” 


New and enlarged edition. Profusely illustrated. 
Postpaid one dollar. One hundred pages of reliable, 
practical information covering quarter century's 
experience in game bird propagation. 

Chapter on Hungarian Partridge rearing, first 
authentic information ever published in the 
United States. 


GENE M. SIMPSON 





744 N. 11th St., Corvallis, Oregon 


AQUATIC FOODS—ATTRACT WILD DUCKS & FISH 





d Th ds will come to Feed local waters after 





you provide plenty of their favorite foods. 





WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES 








Mens of the same plants provide food and cover for game fish. 


Plant Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Potato 


and Sago Pondweed; 30 other natural foods which are hardy and guaranteed 
to grow are described in free illustrated booklet. Write, tell us your prob- 
lems, receive free expert planting advice and helpful agai OO > ob 
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Remington—Model 12,Hammerless, 
Take-down, .22 Calibre Repeating 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges 


Prevent Rust, Corrosion, and Pitting 


ERE’S good news for rifle shooters. You know 

what a job it is to clean the rifle after a hard day 
hiking through the woods. You’d rather loaf around 
thecamp fire. But unless you get out the old cleaning 
rod and go to work, you’ll have rust in the barrel 
before morning; and rust destroys accuracy. Now 
for the good news: 


Remington Kleanbore Cartridges make cleaning un- 
necessary. Thismarvelousnew ammunition absolutely 
prevents rust, corrosion, and pitting. Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges are different from ordinary am- 
munition because the priming mixture does not con- 
tain salts that attract moisture and cause rust. It con- 
tains ingredients that seal the pores in the steel and 
make the bore of rifle barrels rustless and stainless. 
Kleanbore Cartridges, by keeping the bore in perfect 


Rifle. 


Remi 
down 


on—Model 6, Single-shot, Take- 
le. Made in either .22 or 32 
calibre. 


Remington 
Kleanbore Cartridges 


condition, will improve the velocity, increase the ac- 
curacy, and prolong the life of your rifle. 


If you have been shooting ordinary ammunition, 
clean the bore of your rifle thoroughly with boiling 
water to remove all traces of the injurious salts. Then 
shoot Remington Kleanbore Cartridges exclusively 
and you will not have toclean the inside of the barrel. 


Caution: For your own protection, be careful to avoid 
substitutes. You can identify this new ammunition 
by the name, Remington Kleanbore, on the green 
box. They are the only cartridges that will do what 
we claim for them. 


And think,—Remington Kleanbore Ammunition 


costs the same as ordinary cartridges. Get them 
from your dealer in.22 shorts, longs, and long-rifle. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, INC. 


25 Broadway 


Established 1816 


New York City 


Remington, 





SHOTGUNS 


GAME LOADS CUTLERY 























18 Pictures 
For a Very Small Sum! 


EPRODUCTIONS in full colors of oil paint- 
ings by Lynn Bogue Hunt—there are18 prints 

in all, constituting the finest collection of pictures 
of American game birds we have ever seen. @ This 
page in three colors does not even attempt to 
present them accurately but only to show their 
nature and subjects. @ They are genuinely beau- 
tiful, true works of art. @ They measure 13 x 
14%¢ inches, an ideal size for the walls of home, 
office or club. @ Each picture has on its back a de- 
scription of the game bird it portrays written by 

Edward Howe Forbush, 
Ornithologist of the State of Massachusetts. 


The Entire Set of Eighteen Pictures 
and a Year’s Subscription For 


Field ¢ 
Stream 


America’s Magazine for the Outdoorsman 


FOR ONLY $3.25 


(A year’s subscription alone would cost $2.50) 


They are worth a at deal more than 
the extra charge. You must order soon. 


If you do not consider these the finest set of Game Pictures 
you’ve ever seen, return them and your money 


will be gladly refunded. 








Tere are 13,000 lamps in 
this famous Atlantic City sign — 
the largest in the world. Over four 
times that many Chesterfields are 
smoked every minute of the day. 


SUCH POPULARITY 
MUST BE DESERVED 





EERO GO BY 














